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1 MTULLIUS CICERO. 


— 


SECT. 


Ictzro's return was, what he himſelf A. Urb. 696. 
truly calls it, zhe beginning of a new life Cie. 50. 
to him [a]; which was to be governed p 0,5. 1s 
by new maxims, and a new kind of Lexrurus 
policy; yet ſo as not to forfeit his old character. Sz1nTats, 
He had been made to feel in what hands the 9 
weight of power lay, and what little dependence N,0. 
was to be placed on the help and ſupport of his | 

| Ariſtocratical friends: Pompey had ſerved him on 
this important occaſion very ſincerely, and with the 
concurrence alſo of Cæſar; ſo as to make jt a point 


(a] Alterius vitæ quoddam 
initium ordimur. [ad Att. 4. 
I.] In another place, he calls 
his reſtoration to his former 
dignity, 7aAry ſcreoiar, [ad 
Att. 6-6.] or a new birth; 
a word borrowed probably 
from the Pyrhagorean ſchool, 
Vol. II, 


31 


and applied afterwards by the 
ſacred Writers to the renova- 
tion of our nature by Bap- 
tiſm, as well as our reftora- 
tion to life, after death, in the 
general reſurrection. Matt. 
xix. 29. Tit. iii. 85. 


B 
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2 The HisToORY of the Life 
A. Urb. 696. of gratitude, as well as prudence, to be more ob- 
mw 7 ſervant of them than he had hitherto been: the 
p. Coaxri ius ſenate, on the other hand, with the Magiſtrates, 
Lzururvs and the honeſt of all ranks, were zealous in his 
SeinTHER, cauſe; and the Conſul Lentulus above all ſeemed 
l ius to make it the ſole end and glory of his adminiſtra. 
Nr. tion [O]. This uncommon conſent of oppoſite 
arties in promoting his reſtoration, drew upon 
Rim a variety of obligations, which muſt needs often 
claſh and interfere with each other ;, and which it 
was his part ſtill to manage ſo, as to make them 
conſiſtent with his honour, his ſafety, his private, 
and his public duty: theſe were to be the ſprings 
and motives of his ze lie; the hinges on which 
his future conduct was to turn; and to do juſtice 
ſeverally to them all, and aſſign to each its proper 
weight and meaſure of influence, required his ut- 

moſt {kill and addreſs [c]. - 
Tres day after his arrival, on the fifth of Sep- 
tember, the Conſuls fummoned the Senate, to 
. give him an opportunity of paying his thanks to 
them in public for their, late ſervices; where, 
after a general profeſſion of his obligations to them 
all, he made his particular acknowledgments to 


. . ̃—— Ä». ̃ .. ie 


each Magiſtrate by name, 10 the Conſuls; the T 
Tribuns , the Pretors> he addrefled himſelf t i 
the Tribuns, before the Prætors; not for the dig- q 
nity of their office, for in that they were inferior, 
but for their greater authority in making laws; d 
and conſequently, their greater merit in carrying K 
{4} Hoc ſpecimen virtitis, tiones, ut eodem tempore in 11 
hoc indicium animi, hoc lu- omnes verear ne vix poſſim 
men conſulatus fui fore puta- gratus videri. Sed ego hog 
| Vit ſi me mihi, ſi meis, ſi meis ponderibus examinaboy 8 
4 deipub. reddidifſet.—— Poft non ſolum quid cuique der ki 
red. in ſen. 4. beam, ſed: etiam quid cujuſ- ar 
(e] Sed quia ſæpe concur. que interſit, & quid a me cu- ay 
rit, propter aliquorum de me juſque tempus poſcat. PH an 


meritorum inter ipſos conten- 


Plancio. 32. 5 
his 


of M. TULLIUS,CICERO. 3 


bis law into effect. The number of his private 4 696. 
3 friends was too great to make it poſſible for bim to Coffe 
FX enumerate or thank them all; , ſo. that be confined p. Corps 


3 | bimfelf to the Magiſirates, with exception only to LenTuLvs 


3 Pompey [d], whom for the eminence of his cha- Srixraen, 

1 | e Bee Ii he Q Cxcrrwvs © 
* racter, though at preſent only a private man, he MeTELLUS 

XZ took care to diſtinguiſh by a perſonal addreſs and Negros. 


compliment. But as Lentulus was the firſt in 
office, and had ſerved him with the greateſt af- 
, MF fection, ſo he gives him 7be firft hare of his praiſe , 
and in the overflowing of his gratitude ſtiles him, 
3 the Parent and the God of his life and fortunes [e]. 
The next day he paid his thanks likewiſe to the 
people, in a ſpeech from the Raſtra; where he 
dwelt chiefly on the ſame topics which he had 
uſed in the ſenate, celebrating the particular 
merits and ſervices of his principal friends, eſpe- 
cially of Pompey; whom he declares to be the 
greateſt man for virtue, wiſdom, glory, who was 
then living, or had lived, or ever would live; and 
= zhat he owed more to him on this occaſion, than it 
= tas even lawful almoſt, for one man to owe to an- 


other [F]. 


Ik ks 
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4] Cum perpaucis nomi- 
* gratias egiſſem, quod 
omnes enumerari nullo modo 
poſſent, ſcelus autem eſſet 
quenquam præteriri.—ib. 30. 


Hodierno autem die nomi- 


natim a me Magiſtratibus ſta- 
tui gratias eſſe agendas, & de 
privatis uni, qui pro ſalute mea 
municipia, coloniaſque adi- 
iffet.—Poſt red. in Sen. 12. 
[e] Princeps P. Lentulus, 
rw ac Deus noſtræ vitæ, 
ortunz, &c. 1b. 4. It was a 
kind of maxim among the 
ancients ! that fo do good ito a 
mortal, awas to be a Cod to a 
mortal. Deus eſt mortali, ju- 


B 2 


wart mortalem. [Plin. Hi. 
2. 7.) Thus Cicero, as he 
calls Lentulus here his God, ſo 
on other occaſions gives the 
ſame appellation to Plato. 
Derxs ith noſter Plato [ad 
Att. 4. 16.] to expreſs the 
higheſt ſenſe of the benefits 
received from them. | 

[f] Cn. Pompeius, vir 
omnium qui ſunt, fuerunt, 
erunt, princeps virtute, ſa- 
pientia, ac gloria. Huic 
ego homini, Quirites, tantum 
debeo, quantum hominem ho- 
mini debere vix faſt eſt. Poſt 
red. ad Quir. 7. 


BorH 


4 We HISTORY of the Life 
A. Urb. 696. Born theſe ſpeeches are ſtill extant, and a paſ- 
10 27 fage or two from each will illuſtrate the temper 
p. Corn ius and diſpoſition in which he returned: in ſpeaking 
Lexruius to the Senate, after a particular recital of the ſer- 
_  SetxTHER, vices of his friends, he adds, „as I have a plea- 
A „ ſure in enumerating theſe, ſo I willingly paſs 
Ae s « over in ſilence what others wickedly acted 
c againſt me: it is not my preſent buſineſs to re- 

* member injuries; which if it were in my power 

<« to revenge, I ſhould chuſe to forget; my life 

«© ſhall be applied to other purpoſes; to repay 

5 the good offices of thoſe who have deſerved it 

e of me; to hold faſt the friendſhips which have 

e been tried as it were in the fire; to wage war 

&« with declared enemies; to pardon my timo- 

& rous, nor yet expoſe my .treacherous friends; 

and to balance the miſery of my exil by the 

e dignity of my return g?! To the people 

he obſerves; that there were four ſorts of ene- 

% mies, who concurred to oppreſs him: the firſt, 

&« who, out of hatred toithe Republic, were 

&* mortal enemies to him for. having ſaved it: 

* the ſecond, who, under a falſe pretence of 

ce friendfhip, infamouſly betrayed him: the third, 

„ who, through their inability to obtain what 

he had acquired, were ghvious of his digni- 

<< ty: the fourth, who, though by office they 

* ought to have been the guazdians of the 

% Republic, bartered away his ſafety, the peace 

<« of the City, and the dignity of the Empire, 

<« which were committed to their truſt. I will 
take my revenge, ſays he, on each of them, 

«« agreeably to the different manner of their pro- 

e vocation; on the bad Citizens, by defending the 
Republic ſtrenuouſly; on my perfidious friends, 

by never truſting them again; on the envious, 

by continuing my ſteady purſuit of virtue and 

[g] Poſt red. in Sen. 9. . | 1 
2 : 15 4 e glory ; | 


FRY —Y r 


[3] Poſt red. ad Quir. 9. 
| L.] Qui facultate oblata, 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
e glory; on thoſe Merchants of Provinces, by A. Urb. 696. 


calling them home to give an account of their 


* adminiſtration : but I am. more ſollicitous how p 


5 


Cic. eo. 
Co? 
Cornelius 


66 to acquit myſelf of my obligations to you, for Lxxrurvs 
« your great ſervices, than to reſent the injuries SrinT nE, 
« and cruelties of my enemies: for it is much C C e,; 


« eaſier to revenge an injury than to repay a 
« kindneſs, and much leſs trouble to get the 
« better of bad men than to equal the good [. 
Tnts affair being happily over, the Senate had 
leiſure again to attend to public buſineſs ; and 
there was now a caſe before them of a very ur- 
gent nature, which required à preſent remedy ; 
an unuſual ſcarcity of corn and proviſions in the 
City, which had been greatly encreaſed by the 
late concourſe of people from all parts of Tah, 
on Cicero's account, and was now felt very ſe- 


MEeTELLUs 


NEros. 


verely by the poor Citizens: They had born it 


with much patience while Cicero's return was in 


agitation z comforting themſelves with a notion, 


that if he was ance reſtored, plenty would be re- 
ſtored with him; but finding the one at laſt ef- 
fected without the other, they began to grow 
clamorous, and unable to endure their hunger 
any Jonger.” V 


CLop1vs could not let fp ſo fair an opportu - 


nity of exciting ſome new diſturbance, and create 
ing freſh trouple to Cicero, by charging the ca- 


lamity to his core + for this end he employed a 


number of young fellows to run all night about 
the ſtreets, making a lamentable outcry for 
bread ; and calling upon Cicero to relieve them 
from the famine to which he had reduced them; 
as if he had got ſome hidden. ſtore or magazine 
of corn, ſecreted from common uſe [i]. -_ 

1 | .lent 


ad imperitorum animos inci- 
tandos, renovaturum te illa 
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De HisTory of the Life 


A. Urb. 696. ſent his mob alſo to the Theatre, in which rb 


Cic. "of 


0 


P. CoxnzLius 


Lzwrurus 


SpinTHER, 


Pretor Czcilius, Cicero's particular friend, was 
exhibiting the Apollinarian ſhews, where they raiſ- 
ed ſuch a terror that they drove the whole com- 

y out of it: then, in the fame tumultuous man- 


.CECILIVS ner, they marched to the Temple of Concorp, 


ETELLUS 


| Nepos. 


whither Metellus had fummoned the Senate ; but 
happening to meet with Metellus in the way, 
they preſently attacked him with vollies of ſtones ; 
with fome of which they wounded even the Con- 
ful himſelf, who, for the greater ſecurity, im- 
medrately adjourned the Senate into the Capitol. 
They were led on by two deſperate Ruffans, 
their uſual commanders, M. Lollius and M. 
Sergius, the firſt of whom had in Clodius's Tri- 
bunate undertaken the taſk of killing Pompey ; 
the ſecond had been Captain of the Guard to Ca- 
tiline, and was probably of his family [&]: but 
Clodius, encouraged by this = op beginning, 
put himſelf at their head in n, and purſued 
the Senate into the Capitol, in order to diſturb 
their debates, and prevent their providing any 
relief for the preſent evil; and above all, to ex- 
cite the meaner fort to ſome violence againſt Cicero. 


funeſta latrocinia ob annonæ 
eauſam putaviſti. Pro dom. 5. 
Quid ? puerorum illa con- 


agitabant? Quaſi vero ego 


aut rei frumentariæ præfuiſ- 
ſem, aut compreſſum aliquod 


frumentum tenerem, Ib. 6. 
[4] Cum homines ad The- 
atrum primo, deinde ad Se- 
natum concurriſſent impulſu 
Clodii. Ad Att. 4. 1. 
Concurſus eft ad Templum 
Concordiz factus, Senatum 
Uluc vocante Metello— qui 


curſatio nocturna? num a te 
ipſo inſtituta me frumentum 


ſunt homines a Q. Metello, 


in Senatu palam nominati, a 
quibus ille ſe lapidibus appe- 
titum, etiam percuſſum eſſa 
dixit,—Quis eſt iſte Lollius ? 
Qui te. Fribyno pleb.—-Cn, 
Pompeium interſiciendum de- 
popoſcit.— Quis eſt Sergius? 
armiger Catilina, ſtipatur tui 
corporis, ſignifer ſeditionis 
his atque hujuſmodi ducibus, 


cum tu in annonæ caritate in 


Conſules, in Senatum— re- 
pentinos impetus comparares. 


Pro dom. 5. 


Bat 
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But he ſoon found, to his great diſappointment, A. Urb. 696, 


that Cicero was too ſtrong in the affections of the 


City to be hurt again ſo ſoon : for the people p 
themſelves ſaw through his deſign, and _ 10 15 


7 


Cic. 50. 
Coſſ. 


provoked at it, that they turned univerſally againſt srinruzx, 


him, aud drove him out of the field, with all his mer- Q.C#=0111vs 


MEeTELLUS 


cenaries; when perceiving that Cicero was not 
preſent in the Senate, they called out upon him by 
name with one voice, and would not be quieted till 
he came in perſon to undertake their cauſe, and pro- 
me expedient for their rehef. He had kept 
his houſe all that day, and reſolved to do ſo, till he 
Jaw the iſſne of the tumult; but when he under- 


Neras, 


ſtood that Clodius was repulſed, and that his pre- 


ſence was univerſally required by the Conſuls, the 


= Cenate, and the whole People, he came to the Senate- 


houſe, in the midſt of their debates, and being pre- 
ſentiy aſted bis apinian, propoſed, that Pompey 
ſhould be entreated to undertake the province of re- 
ſtoring plenty to the City; and, to enable him to exe- 
cute it with effett, ſhould be inveſted with an abſo- 
lute power over all the public ſtores and corn-rents 
of the Empire through all the Provinces : the motion 
was readily accepted, and a vote immediately paſſed, 
that @ law ſbould be prepared for that purpoſe, and 
offered to the geaple [I]. 7 the Conſular Senators 


J] Ego vero domi me te- 
nui, quamdiu turbulentum 
tempus fuit— cum ſervos tu- 
os ad rapinam, ad. bonorum 


cædem paratos— armatos e- 


tiam in Capitolium tecum ve- 
niſſe conſtabat . ſcio me do- 
mi manſiſſe poſteaquam 
mihi nunciatum eſt, populum 
Romanum in Capitolium— 
conveniſſe, miniſtros autem 
ſcelerum tuorum perterritos, 
partim amiſſis _m_ partim 
ereptis diffugiſſe; veni non 


folum fine ullis copiis, ac ma- 
nu, verum etiam cum paucis 
amicis.— Ib. 3. 

Ego denique — a populo 
Romano univerſo, qui tum 
in Capitolium convenerat, 
cum illo die minus valerem, 


.nominatim in Senatum voca- 
bar. Veni expectatus; mul- 


tis jam ſententiis dictis, ro- 
tus ſum ſententiam; dixi 

| pre ſaluberrimam, mihi 

neceſſarium. Ib. 7. 


Factum 


oRNELius 
ENTULUS 


38 


A. Urb. 696. were | 
Cic. co. 


Coſl. 


P. Coxx EL Iv 
LexTuLvus 


* The His roRY of the Life | 
ere abſent, except Meſſala and Afranius: they pre- 
tended to be afraid of the mob; but the real cauſe 


was their unwillingneſs to concur in granting this 


commiſſion to Pompey. The Conſuls carried 


Seixruzs, the decree with them into the Roſtra, and read it 
QCzcrvs publicly to the people; who on the mention of Ci- 


MeTELLUs 


NkEros. 


cero's name, in which it was drawn, gave an uni- 


venſal ſhout of applauſe ; upon which, at the defire 


of all the Magiſtrates, Cicero made a ſpeech to them, 
ſetting forth the reaſons and neceſſity of the de- 
cree, and giving them the comfort of a ſpeedy 
relief, from the vigilance and authority of Pom- 
pey [m]. The abſence however of the Conſular 
Senators gave a handle to reflect upon the act, 
as not free and valid, but ' extorted by fear, and 
zvithout the intervention of the principal members; 
but the very next day, in a fuller Houſe, when all 
theſe Senators were preſent, and a motion was made 
to revoke the decree, it was unanimouſly rejected [u]; 
and the Conſuls were ordered to draw up a law 
conformable to it, by which the whole adminiſtra- 
tion of the corn and proviſions of the Republic was 
to be granted to Pompey for frove:years, with a power 
of chuſing fifteen Lieutenants to aſſiſt him in it. 
Txr1s furniſhed Clodius with freſh matter of 
abuſe upon Cicero: he charged him with ingra- 
titude, and the deſertion of the Senate, which had 


Factum eſt S. C. in meam 
ſententiam, ut cum Pompeio 


ageretur, ut eam rem ſuſci- 


peret, lexque ferretur. Ad 
Att. 41.5: 


Jares, quod tuto fe negarent 
poſſe ſententiam dicere, præ- 
ter Meſſalam & Afranium. 
Quo S. C. recitato, cum 
continuo more hoc inſulſo & 
novo plaufum, meo nomine 


recitando dediſſet, habui con- 
cionem. Ibid. 
D] At enim liberum Sena- 


tus judicium propter metum 
| non fuit. Pro dom. 4. 
[In] Cum abeſſent Conſu- 


Poſtridie Senatus frequens, 
& omnes Conſulares nihil 
Pompeio poſtulanti negarunt. 
Ad Att; 1. 

Cum omnes adeſſent, cœp- 
tum eſt referri de inducendo 


S. C.; ab univerſo Senatu re- 


clamatum eſt. Pro dom. 4. 


0 
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0 7 always been firm to him, in order to pay his court to A. Urb. 696. 
© a nan, who had betrayed bim: and that Be u ſo = 2 
s ih, as not to know his own firength and credit in p Con iUs⁵ 
1 be City, and bow able he was to maintain his au- Lenruus 
t tbority without the help of Pompey [o]. But Cice- Seirkza, 
- MX ro defended himſelf by ſaying, *< that they muſt 1 rag 
„not expect to play the ſame game upon him Nene. 
e „ now that he was reſtored, with which they 
„ had ruined him before, by raiſing jealouſies 
between him and Pompey : that he had ſmarted 
y ( for it too ſeverely already, to be caught again 
in the ſame trap; that, in decreeing this com- 
r „ miſſion to Pompey, he had diſcharged both 
„ his private obligations to a friend, and his pub- 
41 lic duty to the State; that thoſe who grudged 
; all extraordinary power to Pompey, muſt 
I F< grudge the victories, the triumphs, the ac- 
2 | © ceflion of dominion and revenue, which their 
: former grants of this fort had procured to the 
Empire; that the ſucceſs of thoſe ſhewed, 
- I < what fruit they were to expect from this | p].” 
s | Bur what authority ſoever this law conferred 
Ton Pompey, his creatures were not yet ſatisfied 
3X with it; ſo that Meſſius, one of the Tribuns, 
f propoſed another, to give him the additional 
power of raiſing what money, fleets, and armies be 
[o] Tune es ille, inquit, ſtitutum poſſe labefactari, qui- 
A quo Senatus carere non po- bus antea ſtantem perculerunt 
tuit ?—quo reſtituto, Senatus —data merces eſt erroris mei 
1 auctoritatem reſtitutam puta- magna, ut me non ſolum pi- 
n bamus ? quam primum adve: geat ſtultitiæ mez, ſed etiam 
niens prodidiſti. Ib. 2. pudeat. Ib. 11. 
5, Neſcit quantum auctoritate Cn. Pompeio— maxima 
il valeat, quas res geſſerit, qua terra marique bella extra or- 
t. dignitate fit reſtitutus. Car dinem eſſe commiſſa: quarum 
ornat eum a quo deſertus eſt? rerum fi quem pceniteat, eum 
» 11 victoria populi Romani ne- 
0 le] Deſinant homines iiſ- ceſſe eſt pœnitere. Ib. 8. 


dem machinis ſperare me re- 


thought 


10 | The H1srTory of the Life. 


4. Urb. 696. thought fit ; with a greater command through al the 
+ 7 Provinces, than their proper Governors had in 
panzer ius dh. Cicero's laws ſeemed modeſt in comparifon © W 
Lanruius Of Meſſius's: Pompey pretended to be content 
Srururn, With the firſt, whilſt all his dependents - were 
QCazciiivs puſhing for the laſt ; they expected that Cicero 
_ „would come over to them; but he continued 
1 ſilent, nor would ſtir a ſtep farther ; z for his affairs 8 
were ſtill in ſuch a ſtate, as obliged him to act ; 
with caution, and to manage both the Senate and 
the men of power: the concluſion was, that Ciceros 
law was received by all parties, aud Pompey named pl 
bins fer bis firſt Lieutenant, declaring that be ſhould i e 
conſider bim as a ſecond ſelf, and at? nothing without ch 
bis advice [J. Cicero accepted the emplayment, on con- 
dition that be might be at liberty to uſe or refign it at e 
fleafure, as he found it convenient to his affairs [r] : p 
but he ſoon after quitted it to his Brother, and choſe f 
to continue in the city; where he had the pleaſure F# 4 
to ſee the end of his law effectually anfwered: for ⁶⁵⁶ p 
the credit of Pompey's name immediately reduced 
the price of victuals in the markets; and his vigor 
and diligence in proſecuting the affair ſoon ella 3 
| bliſhed a 2 general plenty. 3 
i -Ciczro was reſtored to his her dignity, Wl 
ji but not. to his former fortunes; nor was any fatiſ- 


7 ] Legem Conſules con- 

Eripſerant—alteram Mefhus, 
qua omnis pecuniz dat poteſ- 
tatem, & adjungit claſſem & 
exercitum, & majus imperi- 
um in provinciis, quam fit 
eorum, qui eas obtinent. Illa 
naſtra lex Conſularis nunc 
modeſta videtur, hæc Meſſi 
non ferenda. Pompeius il- 
lam velle ſe dicit; Familia- 
res hanc. Conſulares duce 


| Favoniq fremunt, nos tace- 


mus; & eo magis quod de b 
domo noſtra nihil adhuc Pon- 


tifices reſponderunt.— 


Ille legatos quindecim cum | 
poſtularet, me principem no- | 
minavit, & ad omnia me al- | 
terum — vos dixit.— Ad 


Att. 4 


1.7 Ege me a dengel. | 


gari ita ſum paſſus, ut nulla 


re impedirer, quod ne ſi vel- 
N mihi eſſet integrum.— 
2. | 


houles 
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3 heuſes and eſtates : a full reſtitution indeed had A. Urb. 696. 


by deen decreed, but was reſerved to his return; _ 8 
fon "X which came now before the Senate to be con- P.Connttros 
ent 8 fidered and ſettled by public authority, where it Lexrouys 


met ſtill with great obſtruftion. The chief dif- Srinrnzx, 
ficulty was about his Palatin houſe; which he va- 1 — 4x4 
led above all the reft, and which Clodius, for jo. 
chat reafon, had contrived to alienate, as he hoped, 
irretrievably; by demoliſhing the Fabric, and 
8 dedicating a Temple upon the area to the Goddeſs 
Liberty: where, to make his work the more com- 
plete, he pulled down alfo the adjoining portico 
of Catullus, that he might build it up anew, of 
che fame order with his Temple; and by blend- 
ing the public with private property, and conſe- 
crating the whole to Religion, might make it im- 
poſſible to ſeparate or reſtore any part to Cicero; 

fince a confecration, legally performed, made the 
ching conſecrated unapplicable ever after to any 
private uſe. | | 
Y Fuls portico was built, as has been ſaid, on the 
ſpot where Fulvius Flaccus formerly lived, whoſe 
houſe was publicly demolifhed, for the treaſon 
of its maſter; and it was Clodius's deſign 20 join 
Ciceros to it under the ſame denomination ; as the 
= perpetual memorial of a diſgrace and puniſhment in- 
fitted by the people [5]. When he had finiſhed the 
portico therefore, and annexed his Temple to it, 
which took up but a ſmall part, ſcarce a tenth, o 
Cicero*s houſe, he left the reſt of the area void, 
in order to plant à grove, or walks of pleaſure upon 
3, as has been uſual in ſuch cafes; where, as it 
has been obſerved, he was proſecuting a particu- 
lar intereſt, as well as indulging his malice in ob- 
ſtructing the reſtitution of it to Cicero. 
[5] Ut domus M. Tullii publice conſtitutæ conjuncta 
Ciceronis cum domo Fulvii eſſe videatur. Pro dom. 38. 
Flacci ad memoriam pœnæ 
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P.ConneLIVE ing to religion: for the Senate could only. make 
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SPINTHER, 


METEeLLvs 


Negros: Ty 


_ "The HisTory of "the Life , | 
A. Urb. 696. Tux affair was to be determined by the college || 


of, Prieſts, who were the] udges in all caſes relat- 


a proviſional decree, that if the Prieſts diſcharged 
the ground from the ſervice of religion, then the Con- 


| QCnenus ſult ſhould take an eſtimate of the damage, and make 
a contract for rebuilding the ' whole: at the public 


charge, ſo as to reſtore it io Cicero. in the condition 
in which he left it [t. The Prieſts therefore of 
all orders were called together on the laſt of Sep- 


tember, to hear this cauſe, which Cicero pleaded 


in perſon before them: they were men of the 


firſt dignity and families in the Republic; and 
there never was, as Cicero tells us, /o full an ap- 
pearance of them in any cauſe, ſince the foundation 
of the City: be reckons up nineteen by name; a. 

reat part of whom were of Confular rank [u]. 
His firſt care, before he entered into the merits 
of the queſtion, was to remove the prejudices, 
which his enemies had been labouring to inſtil, 
on the account of his late conduct in favour of 
Pompey, by explaining the motives, and ſhew- 
ing the neceſſity of it; contriving at the ſame 
time to turn the odium on the other. ſide, by run+ 
ning over the hiſtory of Clodiuss Tribunate, and 
painting all its violences in the moſt lively colours; 
but the queſtion on which the cauſe ſingly. turn- 
ed, was about the efficacy of the pretended conſecra- 


tion of the houſe, and the dedication of the Temple: 


to ſhew the nullity therefore of this act, he en- 


deavours to overthrow the very foundation of it, 


and prove Clodius's Tribunate to be original- 


el. Q fi ſuſtulerint reli- 


223 aream præclaram 


abebimus: ſuperficiem Con- 


ſules ex S. C. æſtimabunt.— 
Ad Att. 4. 1. 
[#] Nego unquam poſt ſa- 


* 


— 


cra conſtituta, quorum eadem 
eſt antiquitas, quæ ipſius ur- 
bis, ulla de re, ne de capite 
quidem Virginum Veſtalium, 
tam frequens collegium judi- 


caſſe. De Haruſp. reſp. 6,7. 
60 ly 
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„ no children of his own, nor was in condition 
© to have any: that the parties concerned were 


« obliged to appear before the Prieſts to ſignify 
their conſent, the cauſe of the adoption, the 


| < circumſtances. of the families intereſted in it, 


« andthe nature of their religious rites; that the 
ce Priefts might judge of the whole, and ſee that 
<« there was no fraud or deceit in it, nor any diſ- 


« honour to any family or perſon concerned: 
| © that nothing of all this had been obſerved in 


<« the caſe of Clodius : that the Adopter was not 
full twenty years old, when he adopted a Se- 
c nator, who was old enough to be his father: 


that he had no occaſion to adopt, ſince he had 
a wife and children, and would probably have 


< more, which he muſt neceſſarily diſinherit by 


„ this adoption, if it was real: that Clodius had 


* no other view, than, by the pretence of an 
*© adoption, to make himſelf a Plebeian and Tri- 
« gun, in order to overturn the State; that the 


1 act itſelf, which confirmed the adoption, was 


null and illegal, being tranſacted while Bibu- 
«© lus was obſerving the Auſpices, which was 
& contrary. to en law, and huddled over in 
* three hours by Cæſar, when it ought to have 
been publiſhed for three market days ſucceſ- 
* ſively, at the interval of nine days each [x]: 
* that if the adoption was-irregular and illegal, 
as it certainly was, the Tribunate muſt needs 


[x] Pro dom. 13, 14, 15, 16. 
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„iy null and void, from the invalidity of bis A. Urb. 696. 
„adoption, on which it was entirely grounded:“ 2 
he ſhews, that the ſole end of adoption, which pc, 
the laws acknowledged, was to ſupply the Lzxrorvs 
want of children, by borrowing them as it Szmrzpn, 
n were from other families; that it was an eſſen- 1 * 
„tial condition of it, that he who adopted had Neos. 


„ „ „ — 4 
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A. Urb. 696. < be ſo too, which was intirely built upon it: 


* but granting the Tribunate after all to be valid, 


P.Coxnzuys © becauſe ſome eminent men would have it fo, 
 Lexzuuus yet the act made afterwards for his baniſnment 


INTHER; 


rr c 3 a Pri vi 


ETELLUS 
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could not 3 be conſidered as a law, but 

zge only, made againſt a particular 
tc perſon; which the [ſacred laws, and the laws 
of the twelve Tables had utterly prohibited: 
<< that it was contrary to the very conſtitution of 
<« the Republic, to puniſh any Citizen either in 
< body or goods, till he had been accuſed in 
% proper form, and condemned of ſome crime 
„by competent judges: that Privileges, or laws 
<« to inflict penalties on ſingle perſons by name, 
e without a legal trial, were cruel and pernicious, 
ce and nothing better than proſcriptions, and of 


all things not to be endured in their City [].“ 


Then in entering upon the queſtion of. his houſe 
he declares, that the whole effect of his reſto- 


<< ration depended upon it; that if it was not 


& given back to him, but ſuffered to remain a 


© monument of triumph to his enemy, of grief 


<« and calamity to himſelf, he could not conſider 
tc it as a reſtoration, but a perpetual puniſhment 2 


e eee Sts Shoe in alle view ofthe whole I 


<« people; and if it muſt continue in its preſent 
c ſtate, he ſhould be forced to remove to ſome 
e other place, and could never endure to live in 
« that City, in which he muſt always ſee tro- 
ce phies erected both againſt himſelf and the Re- 
< public: the houſe of Sp. Melius,” ſays he, 
4 who affected a Tyranny, was levelled; and 
* by the name of AÆguimelium, given to the place, 


e the people confirmed the Equity of his puniſh« 


* ment: the houſe of Sp. Caſſius was overturn- 
I bb. 17. in privos ho- quid eſt injuſtius? de Legib. 


mines leges ferri noluerunt; 3. 19. 
id eſt enim privilegium: quo 
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Ned alſo for the fame caufe, and a Templ 
ed upon it to Tellus: M. Vaccus's houſe was 
BF confiſcated and levelled; and, to perpetuate p cob 
the memory of his treaſon, the place is-ftill Lenroves 
Bc called Vaccus's meadows : M. Manlius like- Srinrkrx, 
„ wiſe, after he had repulſed the Gauls from the & Chios 
Capitol, not content with the glory of that 
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« ſervice, was adjudged to aim at dominion; ſo 


F< that his houſe was demoliſhed, where you now 
F< ſee the two groves planted : muſt I therefore 
g ſuffer that 


uniſhment, which our Anceſtors 
© inflicted as the greateſt, on wicked and traite- 


( rous Citizens; that poſterity may conſider me, 
not as the oppreſſor, but the author and captain 
of the Confpiracy [z]? When he comes to 
peak to the dedication itſelf, he obſerves, ** that 
che Goddefs Lizzy, to which the Temple 
was dedicated, was the known ſtatue of a cele- 


© brated trumpet, which Appius brought from 
Greece for the ornament of his Xdileſhip : and 


J upon dropping the thoughts of that magiſtra- 


* cy, gave to his brother Clodius, to be advan- 


ced into a Deity [a]: that the ceremony was 


performed without any licence or judgement 


* obtained from the College of Prieſts, by the 


< ſingle miniftry of a raw young man, the bro- 
© ther-in-law of Clodius, who had been made 
«« Prieſt but a few days before; a mere novice 
jn his buſineſs, and forced into the ſervice [3] : 


but if all had been tranſacted regularly, and 


ein due form, that it could not poſſibly have 
any force, .as being contrary to the ſtandin 
« laws of the Republic: for there was an old 


*« Tribunician law, made by Q. Papirius, which 


prohibited the conſecration of houſes, lands, or 
© altars, without the expreſs command of the 


8 Pro dom. 37, 38. [4] Ib. 45. 
a] Ab. 43. | 


* 


* 
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mention, what he had propoſed to ſpeak to in 
t the laſt place, that the dedication was not per- 


0 Sion, who often acted the woman among 


s dered as. ſacred : ſo that the Senate injoined 


which ſuch a function required; but by the ig- | 
_ *© norant_ young man before-mentioned, without 


directed him, that impure enemy of all reli- 


hd 


4 1 F 11 


7 
© 


<« the College of Prieſts; for whom P. Sczvola, 
„the High-Prieſt, gave anſwer, that what Li- 
„ cinia_ had dedicated in a public place, without i 
any order of the people, could not be conſi- i 


r 1 F F 2 


_ * N 


<« the Prætor to ſee it deſecrated, and to efface 
<* whatever had been inſcribed upon it: after all 
< this, it was to no purpoſe, he tells them, to 


1 1 
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„formed with any of the ſolemn words and rites | 


the help of his Collegues, his books, or any 
* to prompt him: eſpecially when Clodius, who 
© men, as well as the man among women, hud- { 
JJ 
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of M. TULLIUS CICERO, 
t dled over the whole ceremony in a blundering, 
+. precipitate manner, faultring and confounded 
6 in mind, voice, and ſpeech; often recalling 
e himſelf, doubting, fearing, heſitating, and 
e performing every thing quite contrary to what 
the ſacred books preſcribed : nor is it ſtrange, 
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into f ſays he, that, in an act ſo mad and villainous, 
lege his audaciouſneſs could not get the better of 


the 
a 1 
1eſt, 3 
be 
that E. 
ume, 
they 
28 I oY 
de- 


“ his fears: for what Pirate, though ever ſo 
e barbarous, after he had been plundering Tem- 
* ples} when pricked by a dream, or ſcruple of 
religion, he came to conſecrate ſome altar on 
* a deſert ſhore, was not terrified in his mind, on 
being forced to appeaſe that Deity by his pray- 
© ers, whom he had provoked by his ſacrilege ? 
In what horrors then, think you, muſt this 
man needs be, the plunderer of all Temples, 
alius F< houſes, and the whole City, when for the ex- 
ilted . piation of ſo many impieties, he was wickedly 
ola, F< conſecrating one fingle altar [e]? Then after a 
Li- ſolemn invocation and appeal to all the Gods, 
hout F< who peculiarly favoured and protected that City, 
onſi- to bear witneſs to the integrity of his zeal and 
ined love to the Republic, and that, in all his labours 
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fface and ſtruggles, he had conſtantly preferred the 
r all public benefit to his qwn, he commits the 


1, to Juſtice of his cauſe to the judgement of the 

o in venerable Bench“ | 

per- Hz was particularly pleaſed with the compo- 

rites Mlition of this ſpeech, which he publiſhed imme- 
e ig- Niately; and ſays upon it; that if ever he made 

hout Hany figure in ſpeaking, his indignation, and the 

- any enſe of his injuries, had inſpired him with new 
who Force and ſpirit in this cauſe. IFJ. The ſentence 

reli- 5 d CE: Es TY of 
nong | 


dled Vol. II. 


bog be ger 54 55. | e mu fc 
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Nr HISTrORT of the Life 
of * Prieſts turned wholly on what Cicero ad | 


alledged about che Fance of ihe Pupirias low; viz. 


that if he, who performed the office of — 4 y 
had not been ſpecially authoriſed and per, ap- © 
pointed to it by the people, then the area in queſtion © 

10 


th without any ſcruple of religion, be 
Cicero. This t 


Friends congratulated him upon it, as upon a clea 


vittory; while Clodius interpreted it ſtill in favour : 


of himſelf, and being Preqanay: into the Roſtra, by q 


the Prieft had given judgement for bim, but bat 
Cicero was preparing to recover poſſeſſion by 


Catulus 
TRE (gy 


hough it ſeemed ſomewhat eva- 7 
. was ſufficient for Cicero's purpoſe ; _ = 3 


force; 
and exborted them therefore to follow bim and Ap- 1 
Pius in the defence of their. liberties. But his ſpeech 8 
made no impreſſion on the audience; ſome won- 
dered- at bis imputlente, others laughed. at his folly, i 
and Cicero reſolved" not to trouble himſelf, or the Þ 
people about it, 'till "the Conſuls, by @ decree of the 
Senate, had contratted For een the portico of J 


nate met the next day, in a full houſe, 3 
55 far . = n to _ affair; when e 2 


etiam 6 unquam alles n 


tum profetto dolor & magni- 


tudo vim quandam nobis di- 


| juventuti noſtræ 


cendi dedit. Itaque Oratio 
beri non 


Ad Att. 4. 2. 


fe} Cum Pontifices decreſ. 

| neg ita, fi neque populi juſſu, ſe 
| ve. Þ lebis ſcitu, is qui ſe 
icaffe 


diceret, nominatim 

4 rei præfectus eſſet; ne- 
gue populi juſſu, neque plebis 
citu id facere juſſus eſſet, vi- 


deri poſſe ſine religione eam 
| partem are mihi reſtitui. 


a * 2 * 
K 0 
1 


latio : 


ibi fafta fiatim elt 3 
nemo enim dabitat, Y 


uin · domus nobis eſſet adju- 
licata. Tum ſubito ile in 


concionem aſcendit, quam 


Appius ei dedit: nunciat jam 
pulo, Pontifices ſecundum | 


hortatur, ut ſe & A 
quantur,' & ſuam libertatem 


| e decreviſſe; me autem vi 
conari in poſlefſi onem venire: 
pam ſe- 


ut defendant. Hic cum etiam | 


illi infimi partim admiraren- 
tur, partim irriderent 27 84 
amentiam.— Ad Att. 4. 2. 
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one of the Conſuls elect, being called upon to A. Urb. 966. 


23 addreſſed himſelf 70 ibe Priefts; and 


0 ic. 80. 


fired them to give an account of the grounds and p cours 


Y meaning of their ſentence : upon which Lucullus, 
= in:the name of the reſt, declared, that the Priefts 


were indeed the Judges of religion, but the Senate v 
abe law ; that they therefore had determined on 

wvhat related to the point of religion, and left it to 
the Senate to determine whether any obſtacle remain- 
ed in point of law: all the other prieſts ſpoke 
largely after him in favor of Cicero's:cauſe: when 
Clodius roſe afterwards to ſpeak, he endeavoured 
to waſt the:time fo, as to hinder their coming to 
any reſolution that day; but after he had been 


$ | ſpeaking for three hours ſucceſſively, the aſſembly 


grew. ſo impatient; and made 'fuch :anoiſe-and 


Hing, that he was forced to give over: yet 


when they were going to pals a decrer, in the 
words of Marcellinus, Serranus ut bis 1negative 
upon it! this raiſed an univerſal indignation; and 


a ſfreſn debate began, at the motion of the Two 
Confuls, on the merit of the Tridun's interceſſion; 

when after many warm ſpeeches, they came to 
che following vote; that it was the reſalution of 


that Senate, that Cicero's bonſe ſbouid be \reftored to 
him, and Catulus's portico rebuilt, as it bad been 


3 | before; and that this vote ſhould be defended by all 


the Magiſtrates; and if any violence or obſtruttion 
was offered to it, that the Senate would lool upon it, 
as offered by him, who had interpaſed bis negative. 
This ſtaggered Serranus, and the late Farce was 
played over again; bis father threw himſelf at bis 
feet, to beg him to deſiſt ; he defired a night's time; 
which at firft was. refuſed; but, on Cicero's re- 


| queſt, granted; and the next day he revoked his 
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negative, and, without farther oppoſition, ſuffer- 


ed the Senate to paſs a decree, that Cicero * da- 
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on * built at the public charge lj “f 
P.Coamirys THE Conſuls began preſently to put the de- 9 


Lanruius Cree in execution; and having contracted for the 


Srinruzx, rebuilding Catulus's portico, fet men to work, 1 
Qccirius pon clearing the ground, and demotiſhing what. bas 
Merkrtus geen built y Clodius: but as to Cicero's buildings, 


N . . ; : 1 1 
cons was agreed to take an eſtimate of his damage, 


and pay the amount of it to himſelf, to be laid 
out according to his own fancy: in which is 
Palatin boufe was valued at fixteen thouſand pounds; 
his Tuſculan at four thouſand; his Formian only * 
at two thouſand. This was a very deficient and 
ſhameful valuation, which all the world cried out 
upon; for the Palatin houſe had coſt him, not long 
before, near twice that ſum : but Cicero would 
not give himſelf any trouble about it, or make 
any exceptions, which gave the Conſuls a handle 
to throw the blame upon his own modeſty,» for not | 
remouſtrating againſt it, and ſeeming to be ſatisfied ® 
with what was awarded: but the true reaſon was, 
as he himſelf declares, bat thoſe, wwho had clipt || 
bis wings, had no mind to. let them grow again; and 
though they had been his advocates when abſent, -be- | 
gan now to" be ſecretly angry, and openly envious of | 


him when preſent Ii]. . 
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Att, 4-24 - quid igitur cauſe fuit? Di- 
i] Nobis ſuperficiem ædi- cunt illi quidem pudorem | 


um Conſules de conſilii ſen- 
tentia æſtimarunt H S. vicies; - 


cætera valde illiberaliter; 


Tuſculanum villam quingen- 


tis millibus ;. Formianum du- 
centis quinquaginta millibus 


quæ æſtimatio non modo ab 


optimo quoque ſed etiam a 
plebe reprehenditur. Dices, 


meum, quod neque negarim, | 
-neque vehementius | 
rim. Sed non eſt id; nam | 
hoc quidem etiam profuiſſet. 
Verum jidem, mi Pomponi, 
idem inquam illi, qui mihi 


oſtula . 


pennas inciderunt, nolunt e- 


- aldem renaſci—Ibidt. 
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Bur as he was never covetous, this ' affair A. Urb. 696. 
gave him no great uneaſineſs; though, through . ci 
the late ruin of his fortunes, he was now in ſuch þ 
pant of money, that he reſolved % expoſe bis Tuſ- Ley 
culan Villa to ſale; but ſoon changed his mind and Serxrans, 
2X built-it up again-with much more magnificence & C&CtL1vs 
chan before; and, for the beauty of its ſituation, N 


and neighbourhood to the City, took more plea- 
ſure in it ever after, than in any, other of his 
country ſeats. But he had ſome domeſtic griev- 
ances about this time, which touched him more 
nearly; and which, as he ſignifies obſcurely to 
Atticus, were of too delicate à nature to be explained 


35 2 lletter [E]: they aroſe chiefly from the petu- 
luæant humor of his wife, which began to give him 


frequent occaſions of chagrin, and, by a ſeries of 


repeated Provocations confirmed in him that 
= {ttled'di 


ouſt, which ended at laſt in a divorce. 
As he was now reſtored to the poſſeſſion both 
of his dignity. and fortunes, ſo he was deſirous to 


_ deſtroy all the public monuments of his late diſ- 


grace; nor to ſuffer the /aw of bis exil to remain, 
with the other acts of Clodiuss Tripunate, hang- 
ing up ix the Capitol, engraved, as uſual, on 
tables of braſs: watching therefore the opportu- 
nity of Clodius's abſence, he went to tbe Capitol, 
with a ſtrong body of his friends, and taking 1he 
tables down conveyed them to his own houſe. This 
occaſioned a ſharp conteſt in the Senate between 
him and Clodius, abqut the validity of. thoſe acts; 
and drew Cato alſo. into the debate; who, for 


the ſake of his Cyprian commiſſion, thought himſelf 


obliged to defend their legality againſt Cicero; which 


4 Tuſculanum proſcripſi: | uuubeind ret ſunt. Amamur a 
ſuburbano non facile careo.-- fratre & flia. Ibid. 
Cxtera, qua me ſollicitant, 
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A..Urb. 696. created ſome little coldneſs between them, and gave 
* g no ſmall pleaſure to the common enemies of them 
T7 ß ont” nid to ay el. - 
Lewis Bur Cicero's chief concern at preſent was, 
Sranrukx, how to fupport his former authority in the A 
QCrxcvvs and provide for his future fafety; as well again 


a» Þ 


fually in the view of the City [m]. 2 
-  Catulus's portico, and Cicero's houſe, were riſin 
agam apace, and carried up almoſt to the roof 3 


Pp. 100. berent, petere poſſe, aut Vo- 
Lu] Ut nulla re impedirer, tivam Eegationem ſumſiſſę 
quod ne fi vellem, mihi eſſet prope omnium Fanorum, lu- 

integrum, aut ſi comitia Cen- corum. Ad Att. 4. 2. 


armed 


Thewiing himſelf every where in e light, which | 


Phage towards him, by keeping himſelf perpe- Wi 


when: Clodius, without any warning, attacked | 
Fhiem, en ebe ſecond of November, with @ band of 


[4] Plutarch in Cic. Dio. forum proximi Conſules ha- | 


wm my tr 2 


Ve 
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ned men, who demoliſhed the portico, and drove A. Urb. 696. 
* workmen 70 F Ciceros ground, and with the 


bones and rubbiſh of the place began to batter Quin- p 
houſe, with whom Cicero then lived, and 2 


2 


Cic. 50. 
Coll. 


1 Wot loft ſet fire io it; ſo that the two Brothers, SPINTHER, 


1 with their families, were forced to ſave themſeves 


vy a hafty flight. Milo had already accuſed 


dClodius for his former 


incendiaries, and threatning 


clubs, and drawn fwords : 
ed for the encounter, 


that Cicera was willin 
rather then. Surgery 5 


[u] 4 Bennie an- 
te diem III. Non. Novemb. 
expulſi ſunt fabri de area 
noſtra, diſturbata porticus Ca- 
tuli Qu ad tectum e 
pervenerat. Quinti —— 
domus primo fracta 
leber <3 ex area noſtra, — 


violences, and refolved, 


if poffible, to bring him to juſtice : Clodius, on 
the other hand, was ſuing for be Ædileſbip, to 
ſecure himſelf, for one year more at leaſt, from 
any proſecution : he was ſure of being condemn- 
ed, if ever he was brought to trial, /o that what- 
ever miſchief he did in the mean time was all clear 
gain, and could not make his cauſe the worſe [n] : 

he now therefore gave a free courſe to his natural 
fury; was perpetually ſcouring the ſtreets with his 


fire and ſword to the 


City itſelf, if an affondy 2 was not called for the. 
elechion of Aidiles. In this humor, about a week 
after his laſt outrage, on the eleventh of November, 
happening to meet with Cicero, in the ſacred 
ſtreet, he preſently affaulted him with fones, 


Cicero was not prepar- 
and took refuge in the 


veſtibule of the next houſe; where his attend- 
ants rallying in his defence, beat off the affail- 
= ants, and could eafily have killed their Leader, but 


he ſays, to cure by diet, 


he day following Clodius 


inde juſſu Clodii inflannnars, 
inſpectante Urbe, conjectis 
ignibus.— Videt, ſi omnes 
quos vult palam oceiderit, ni- 
hilo fuam cauſam difficilio- 
rem, quam adhue ſit, in ju- 
dicio futuram.— Ad Att. 4. 


3 


G attacked 


Q. Cirrus 


METELLUS 
Nevvs. 


Coll. 


to obſtruct the election; 


(on Ante diem tertium Id. 


3 inſecutus eſt me 
cum ſuis. Clamor lapides, 
fuſtes, gladii; hæc improviſa 

omnia. Diſceſſimus in veſti- 

pulum Tertii Damionis: qui 
 _ erunt mecum facile operas 

.aditu prohibuerunt. 4 oc- 

pidi potuit, ſed ego diæta 
Furafe incipia, ä tæ- 
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A. Urb. 696. attacked Milos houſe, with ſword in hand, and lighted © 
Cic. co. Hambeaus, with intent to ſtorm and burn it: but 
p. Coazgiius Milo was never unprovided for him; and Q. 


Srixrngr, fellows, killed ſeveral of his men, and would have 
mes: ius killed Clodius too, if be had not hid himſelf in the in- 
News 22 rns zer apartments of P. 'Sylla's houſe, which he made 
ſe of on this occaſion. as bis Fortreſs [o]. 4 
Tur Senate met, on the fourteenth, to take 
| theſe diſorders into conſideration ; Clodius did not 
think fit ta appear there; but 2 came, to clear 
himſelf, probably from the ſuſpicion of encou- 
raging him? in theſe violences, on account of the 
freedom which he had taken with his houſe [pl. 
Many ſevere ſpeeches were made, and vigorous 
counſils propoſed ; Marcellinus's opinion was, 
that Clodius fbould be impeached anew. for theſe laft 
 eutrages ;, and that no election of Adiles ſhould be ſuf- ® 
fered, till he was brought 10 a trial: Milo declared, 
that as long as he continued in office, the Conſul Me- 1 
tellus ſhould make no election; for be would take tbe 
1 auſpices every day, on et an aſſembly could be 
Veld; but Metellus contrived to waſt the day in ſpeak- 
ing, 2 that - they were, forced to break up without 
ing any decree.. Milo was as good as his word, 
and, having gathered a ſuperior force, took care 


ovemb. cum ſacra via de- 


Lrsrulus Flaccus, ſallying out with a ſtrong band of ſtout 3 vat 
Por. 
1d 


Haug che Conſul Mes 


det Milonis SE prid. 
1d. expugnare & incendere ita 
conatus eſt, ut palam hora 
quinta cum ſcutis homines, 
eduQis gladiis, alios cum ac- 
cenſis facibus adduxerit. Ipſe 
domum P. Syllz pro caſtris ad 


eam impygnationem ſumpſe 


rat, &c. Ad Att. 4. 3. 
] Sylla ſe in Senatu po- 
Arid, lie Idus, domi * Ib. 


* 
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2d ellus employed all his power and art to elude his A. Urb. 696. 
ut Tigilance, and procure an aſſembly by ſtratagem; . 


2. lling it to one place, and holding it in another, p. Con 


4 : | | : 5 NELIUS 
metimes in the field of Mars, ſometimes in the Lzurvrus 


ut 

ve Forum; but Milo was ever beforehand with him; o TR 

„Ind, keeping a conſtant. guard in the field, from Ce 
1- nd, keeping a Su ö 1 METELLUS 


de midnight to noon, was always at hand to inhibit 


is procedings, by obnouncing, as it was called, or "— 
ke Weclaring, that he was zaking the auſpices on that 
t ay; fo that the three Brothers were baffled and 
ar Wiſappointed, though they were perpetually ha- 
u- Fanguing and labouring to inflame the people 


gainſt thoſe, who interrupted their aſſemblies and 
Tight of electing; where Metellus's ſpeeches were 


us urbulent, Appius's raſh, Clodius's furious. Cicero, 
xs, Prho gives this account to Atticus, was of opinion, 
aſt hat there. would be no election; and that Clodius 


$ would be brought to trial, if he was not firſt killed 
Alo; which was likely to be his fate: Milo, 


4 © ; ; | 
e- Mays he, makes no ſcruple to own it; being not de- 
be erred by my misfortune, and having no envious or 
be perfidious counſellors about him, nor any lazy Nobles 
6 diſcourage bim: it is commonly given out by the 
ut other fide, that what he dpes, is all done by my ad- 
d, vice; but they little know, how much condult, as 
Ire well as courage, there is in this Hero [q]. 6 
Cy „ . . Young 
id. | [4] Egregius Marcellinus 1 inter viam obtulerit, occiſum 
ita omnes acres; Metellus ca- iri ab ipſo Milone video. 
"ra lumnia dicendi tempus ex-. Non dubitat facere ; pre ſe 
es, © emit : conciones turbulentæ fert; caſum illum noſtrum 
ac- Metelli, temerariæ Appii, non extimeſcit, &c. 
pſe furioſiſſimæ Clodii: hæc ta- Meo confilio omnia illi 
ad men ſumma, niſi Milo in fieri querebantur, ignari quan- 
ſe- Campum obnunciaſſet, Co- tum in illo heroe eſſet animi, 
mitia futura.— Comitia fore quantum etiam conſil ii. 
bo- non arbitror; reum Publi- Ad. Att. 4. 3. 
Ib. um, niſi ante occiſus erit, N. B. From theſe facts it 
| fore a Milone' puto. Si ſe appeays, that what is ſaid 
us C & above, 
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« alt diſtempers; but eſpecially of thoſe, for 


to be underſtood only 


ſome vegetables, which | 
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Younc Lentulus, the ſon of the Conſul, was, 
by the intereſt of his father, and the recommen- ;; 
dition of his noble birth, cheſen imo the College „ 
Auguys this ſummer, though not yet bel 


years old; having but juft changed his puerile for the | 
Cicero was invited to the in-; 


manh goun [7]: 
auguratior feaſt, where, by eating too freely of 
d to pleaſe his pa- 
late, he was ſeized with a violent pain of the 

bowels, and diarrbza; of which he fends de 4 


following account to his friend Gallus. 


Cicero to Gallus. 


_— 


286 After 1 had been labouring for ten days, with 3 


« a cruel diſorder in my bowels, yet could not | 


< convince thoſe, who wanted me- at the bar, 
<<. that I was ill, becauſe I had no fever, I ran 
& away to Tuſculum ; having kept fo ſtrict a faſt 
for two days before, that I did not taſte A 
„much as water: being worn out therefore with} : 


«. illneſs and faſting, I wanted rather to ſee 4 
< than imagined, that you expected a viſit Nen 4 


me: for my part, I am afraid, I confeſs, of 


A 
* which the Stoics abuſe your Epicurus, when 
«© he. complains of the ſtrangury and dyſentery ; J | 
60 the one of which they __ to be the effect of 


and had entered u 


above, of Clodius's repealing 
neſs ; for it was 


the Ælian and Fuſian Laws, 


n buſi-| 


11 unlaw- | 


and prohibiting the Ma i- 
ſtrates from obſtruin 

Aſſemblies of the — is 
in a 
partial ſenſe, and « ih his 
new law extended no farther, 
than to hinder the Magiſtrates 
from diſſolving an Aﬀombly, 
after it was actually conveneꝗ 
1 


— 


ful, we ſee, to convene an 
Aſſembly, while the Magi- 


ſtrate was in the act of ob- 


ſerving the heavens. 

lr Cui ſuperior annus i- 
dem & virilem patris & prz- 
textam populi judicio togam 
dederit. — Pr. Sext, 69. it. 


Dio. 1. 39. P: 99. 
$6 gluttony ; 


I 5 M. TULEIUS CICERO. 85 27 
as, I eluttony'3 che other of à more ſcandalous in- A. Urb. 696. 
den- temperance. I was apprehenſive indeed of a = WW 
43 74 © 4/entery ; bur ſeem to have found benefic, ei- p CELs 
teen cker from the change of air, or the relaxation Lexrorys 
" the: i of my mind, or the remiſſion of the diſeaſe Symruss,, 

in- icſelf : bur that you may not be ſurprifed, how On 

y of chis ſhould happen, and what 1 have been — 

pa- doing to bring it upon me; the fu 

the law, which ſeems to introduce a ſimplicity of 

che diet, did me all this miſchief. For ſince our 
men of taſte are grown ſo fond of covering 

their tables with the productions of the Earth, 


OY 2 | 1 


3 which are 3 by the law, they have 
found a way of dreſfing muſhrooms, and all 
with other vegetables, ſo palatably, that nothing 
not 1 can be more delicious: I happened to fall 
bar, upon theſe at Lentulus's Augural ſupper, and 
ran was taken with fo violent a flux, that this 


faſt is the firſt day on which it has begun to give 
me any eaſe. Thus I, who uſtd to ace 
g myſelf fo eaſily im oyfters and lampreys, wa: 
„* caught with Bete and mallbwur; but. L mall be be 


u, 
bom more cautious ſor the future: you, however, 
„ Of vho muſt have heard of my illneſs. from Ani- 
for cius, for he ſaw me in a fit of vomiting, had 
vhen a juſt reaſon, not only for fending, bur for 
ery ; coming yourfelf to ſee me. I think to ſtay | 
& of here till I recruit myſelf; for T have loſt 
( both my ſtrength and my fleſh ; bur, if J once 
aſe I . get rid of my diftemper; it will be * I 
* * hope, t to recover the reſt £2 x 
lagi- | _ King 
ob- 

6 2 Ep. Fam. 7.26. deſcribed in this Letter ſeems 
ws 1- B. Pliny 255 that the to come ſo very near to it, 


præ- colum, by which he is ſup- that he muſt be underſtopd, 
ogam poſed to mean the Cholic, was rather of the name than of 
9. M. not known at Rome, till the the thing; as the learned Dr. 
i reign of Tiberius : but the caſe Le Clerk has obſerved in his 
ny; i er Eris 1 Hiſtory 
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A. Urb. 66. Kine Ptolemy left Rome about this time, af. WW | 
* $9 ter he had diſtributed immenſe ſums among the 
off. ! 


bY IS 
"»y 
Ws 


—— Great, to purchaſe his reſtoration by a Roman Fri 
Lanrulvs 4779. The people of Zgypt had ſent deputies ect 
Srinruzx, Alſo after him, to plead their cauſe: before the Se. 4 


Q.Czciuwvs nate, and to explain the reaſons of their expelling * 
ß . him; but the King contrived to get them all 77 
aaſſaſſinated on the road, before they reached the : 
City. This piece of villainy, and the notion of 
his having bribed all the Magiſtrates, had raiſed . 
ſo general an averſion to him among the people, 
that he found it adviſeable to quit the City, and 
leave the management of his intereſt to his 
Agents. The Conſul Lentulus, who had obtain. 
ed the province of Cilicia and Cyprus, whither he 
was preparing to ſet forward, was very defirous 
to be charged with the commiſſion of replacing 
him on his Throne; for which he had already 
procured & vote of the Senate: the opportunity of 
a command, -almoſt in ſight of AÆgypt, made 
him generally thought to have the beſt pretenſions MM, 
to that charge; and he was aſſured of Cicero's 
arm aſſiſtance in ſoliciting the confirmation of 
HR, 5 -þ | | 5 9 
Ix this ſituation of affairs the new Tribuns en 
tered into office: C. Cato, of the ſame family with 
his nameſake Marcus, was one of the number; a 
bold turbulent man, of no temper or prudence, 
yet a tolerable ſpeaker, and generally on the 
better fide in politics. Before he had born any 
public office, he attempted to impeach Gatinius of 


22 


Hiſtory of Medicine. —Plin. the cenſure, which the $79ic; 
I. 26.1. Le Cler. Hiſt. par. paſſed upon it, would make 
2. I. 4. ſect. 2 c. 4. one apt to ſuſpect, that ſome 
The mention likewiſe of Alerders of a venereal kind 
the Suoupmek weh, or the were not unknown to the 
Strangury of Epicurus, and ancients. < | 
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. ibery and corruption 3 but not being able to get an A. Urb. 698 
af. Cic. 50. 


adience of the Prætors, he had the hardneſs to 
© rount the Ruſtra, which was never allowed to a pc 


Coll. 


ORNELIUS 


Private Citizen, and, in a ſpeech to the people, Lzururvs 
eclared Pompey. Diftator : but his preſumption Seixrazs, 
Pad like to have coſt him dear; for it raiſed ſuch &C=crivs 


In indignation in the audience, that he had much - 
FViisfculty to eſcape with his life [tr]. He opened 
is preſent magiſtracy by declaring loudly againſt 
Ning Ptolemy, and all who favoured him; eſpe- 
Fially Lentulus ; whom he ſuppoſed to be un- 
Her ſome private engagement with him, and for 
hat reaſon, was determined to baffle all their 
chemes. | | peck 


an- Lourus likewiſe, one of his collegues, ſum- 
r he noned the Senate, and raiſed an expectation of 
"Ou ome uncommon propoſal from him: it was in- 
CH, deed of an extraordinary nature; t reviſe and an- 


ad) ell that famed af? of Czſar's Conſulſbip, for the 
* 1 aivilion of . the Campanian lands: he ſpoke long and 
lade 


3 

1 
n of 

{ 8 a 


en- 


rell upon it, and was heard with much attention; 
gave great praiſes to Cicero, with ſevere reflections 
nn Cæſar, and expoſtulations with Pompey, who 
vas now abroad in the execution of his late com- 
miſſion: in the concluſion he told them, that 
he would not demand the opinions of the particular 


with = $:nators, becauſe. he had no mind to expoſe them to 
5 abe reſentment and avimoſity of any; but from the ill 
nce, lt humour, which he remembered, . when that att firſt 
the paſſed, and. the. favour, with. which he was now 
＋ = -card, be could eafily collect the ſenſe of the Houſe. 
| ] Ut Cato, adoleſcens teſtatem ſuam facerent, in con- 
$taics nullius conſilii. vix vivus cionem adſcendit, & Pom- 
make effugeret; quod cum Gabi- peium privatus Dictatorem 
ſome I nium de ambitu vellet poſtu- appellavit. Propius nihil eft- 
kind lare, neque Prætores diebus factum, quam ut occideretur, 
the aliquot adiri poſſent, vel po- Ep. ad Quint. Frat. 1. 2. 
8 . Upon 
ibery pe 


ETELLUS 


EPOS. 
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A. Vcb. 696. Upon which Marcellinus ſaid, that: be muft not 
. conclude from vbeir filence, either "what they liked or 


"La Tn ³˙ q uſer pics repre 
diem dicendo eximere Copit a Græcoſtaſi & gradibus cla- Fe 
morem 


— 


—_—— —— 


—— diſiteil: that for bis own part, and he might. anſwer if - 
Lanes too, be believed, fur 4be:reft, be choſe to ſay nothing 8 }; 
| Spanvune, en diy aeg at preſent, becauſe be thought, 150 ß 
77... of the Campunian lands ought not to ifs 
Marsrrus 'F 
Naben. Sroughe ape obe ſtage, in Pompey's abſence. 
| IIS affair being dropt, Racilius, another a 
| Tribun, roſe up and renewed the debate about n 
1 Milo's tmpearhment of Clodius, and called upon a 
4 Marcellious, the Conſal zleft, to give his opi- f 
ſl nion upon it; who, after inveighing againſt af 0 
0 ke viokences bf 'Clodius, :propaſed, thut, in the 3 
bi firſt place, an allotment of Judges ſhould be made for 3 1 
Ns the trial; aud, after that, the election of Mdiles; In 
IR uud if any one 2 hinder the trial, that . a 
. fodder dean audit enemy. The other Con- 
9 ſul cleft, Philippus, was of the fame mind; bu 
1 the Tribuns, Cato and Caſſius, fpoke f 
Wl it, and were fur proceding to an ehabian before. l | 
. Arp towards atrial. When Cicero was called tf 
Mt upon to ſpeak, be un through the whole feries of i 
10 Clodius's extravagances, as if be had been uccuſig in 
i lum ulrendy at the bur, to the [great fatisfa&tion | 12 
10 Nanſndg e Amtiſtius; the Tribun, ſeconded him, th 
1 and declared, thut no bigüneſt hoid be done before b. 
10 tbe trial; and when the houſe was going univer. b 
"i ſally into that opinion, Clodias began 10 ſpeak, with| 
pl intent to wnſt 'the reſt of tbe day, while bis ſlave] 
J and followers without, who bad ſtized thefteps and 
Hil  evenues f the Jenate, waifed fo great u moiſe f al 
— ſudden, in abuſing ſome of Milos friends, that tht| 
100 Senate broke up in no ſmall hurry, and with freſp in | 
a, 1 at this * LI. | me 
_ | Turns ler 
i | liv 
"A 1 
. 
I 
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ft nt TERRE was no more buſineſs done through 
ed ol che remaining part of December, which was taken 
Never up chiefly with holy days. Lentulus and Metel- 


bu. vs, whoſe confulſhip expired with the year, ſet 
that forward for their ſeveral governments; the one 


bor Ciliciz, the other for Spain: Lentulus com- 
IT emitted the whole direction of his affairs to Cicero; 
and Metellus, unwilling to leave him his enemy, 
made up all matters with him before his departure, 
0 Wand wrote an affectionate letter to him afterwards 
Opl- from Spain; in which he acknowledges his ſer- 
JF vices, and intimates, hat be had given up bis 
n the brother Clodius, in exchange for his friendſhip [x]. 

8 Cicexo's firſt concern, on the opening of the A. Urb. 697. 
new year, was to get the commiſſion, for reſtoring Wo 
Ning Ptolemy, confirmed to Lentulus; which Cu. Cox x- 
eame now under deliberation : The Tribun, & dius Lu- 

c, was fierce, againſt reſtoring him at all, with rords 
cke greateſt part of the Senate on his fide ; when Marckr- 
raking occaſion to conſult the Sibylline books, on LE 

the ſubject of ſome late prodigies, he chanced to Puilirrus. 

es and in them certain verſes, forecvarning the Ro- 

3 — people, not to replate an exiled King of "Egypt, 
dib an army. This was fo pat to his purpoſe, 
that there cond be no doubt & it's 2 — ; 
but Cato called up the Guardians of the books into 
the Roſtra, to teſtify the paſſage to be genuin; 
where it was publicly read and explaned to the 
Dp : Tt was laid alſo before the Senate, who 
greedily received it ; and, after a grave debate on 
this lads gp religion, came to a reſolution, #hat 
ſeemed dangerous to · the Republic, that the King 


morem - ſatis magnum ſuſtu- nium diſceſimus. Ad Quint. 


lerunt, opinor in Q. Sexti- Fr. 2.1. | 
. lium & amicos Milonis in- [] Libenterque commu-. 
event tate; eo metu injecto re- tata perſona, te mihi fratris 
ha Pente magna querimonia om- loco eſſe duco. Ep. Fam. 5.3. 


ſoould 
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A. Urb. 697. foul be reſtored by a multitude: [y J. It cannot be 'J 


Cic. - fy 


Cn. 3 


Lius Len- either in or out of the Houſe, who did not tate it 
for a fiftion : but it was a fair pretext for defeat- 
ing a project, which was generally diſliked : = 
They were unwilling to gratify any man's am- 
bition, of viſiting the rich country of Apt, at 
the head of an army; and perſuaded, that with- W- 


TULUS 
| MaRcCEL- 

LINUS, 
I. Marxcivs 
PaILIPPUs. 


imagined, that they laid any real ſtreſs on this 
admonition of the Sibyl, for there was not a man 


out an army, no man would be ſollicitous about 
going thither at all [z]. Bb 
Tris point being ſettled, the next queſtion 3B 


was, in what manner the King ſhould be reſtored < 


various opinions were propoſed ; Craſſus moved, 
that three Embaſſadors, choſen from thoſe who had © 


ſome public command, ſhould be ſent on the errand ; 


which did not exclude Pompey: Bibulus propoſed, 


that three private Senators; and Volcatius, - tbat 


Pompey. alone ſhould be charged with it: but Ci- 


cero, Hortenſius, and Lucullus, urged, that Len- E A 
tulus, to whom the Senate bad already decreed it, 


and who could execute it with moſt convenience, 
Hould reſtore him without an army. The two. firſt 
opinions were ſoon over- ruled, and the ſtrug- 
gle lay between Lentulus and Pompey. Cicero, 
though he bad ſome reaſon to complain of Lentulus, 
fince bis return, particularly for the contemptible 
valuation of his houſes, yet for the great part, 
which. he had born, in reſtoring him, was very 


FI Sonntus religionis ca- Wo Hæc tamen opinio eſt 
lymniam, non religione ſed populi Romani, a tuis invidis 
malevolentia, & illius regiæ atque obtrectatoribus nomen 
I invidia comprobat. n e fie religionis, non 

Fam. 1. 1. tam ut te impedirent, quam 

De Rege Alexandrino fac - x nequis, propter exercitus 
tum eſt S. C. cam multitudine herne. Alexandriam 
eum reduci, periculoſum Reipab: vellet ire. Ep. Fam. 1. 4. 
hearth Ad Quin. Fr, 2. 2. 

| deſirous 


? 


2 * "1 JI at 
4 9 


„7M TULLIUS CICERO. 
eſtrous to ſhew his gratitude, and reſolved to A. 
Wupport him with all his authority: Pompey, who 

it Part towards him, which he had done before to- 

ons, be ſeemed to have Lentulus's intereft at heart 

c, by the condutt of all bis friends, ſeemed deſirous I. 


res Agents and Creditors, fancying that their 
uſineſs would be ſerved. the moſt effectually by 
Pompey, began openty to ſollicit, and even to bribe 
„ bin [a]. But the Senate, through Cicero's 
fluence, ſtood generally inclined to Lentulus ; 
ad after a debate, which ended in his favour, Ci- 
Nero, who had been the manager of it, happening 
ib with Pompey that evening, took accafion to preſs 
in with much freedom, not to ſuffer bis name to 


bat e :/ed in this competition; nor give a handle to his 
Ci- ens, for reproaching bim with the deſertion of a 
.N- Friend, as well as an ambition, of engroſſing all 
— » Power to himſelf. Pompey ſeemed touched with the 
rſt 


Lal Craſſus tres legatos de- ferri volunt. Ep. Fam. 1.1. 


ug- ernit, nec excludit Pom- Reliqui cum eſſet in Sena- 
ero, deium: cenſet enim etiam tu 1 Lentuluſne an 
lus x 118, qui cum imperio ſunt, Pompeius reduceret, obtinere 
312 Bibulus tres legatos ex iis, cauſam Lentulus videbatur. 
ible qui privati ſunt. Huic aſſen- -In ea re Pompeius quid ve- 
art, fiuntur reliqui conſulares, lit non deſpicio: familiares 
7ery przeter Servilium, qui omni- ejus quid cupiant, omnes vi- 


do reduci ne gay Oporeere, & dent. Creditores vero Regis 

olcatium, qui decernit Pom- aperte pecunias ſuppeditant 
delo— | Tontra Lentulum. Sine du- 
FHortenſii & mea & Luculli bio res rempta a Lentulo vi- 


men ententia—Ex illo S. C. quod detur, cum magno meo do- 
non e referente fadtum eſt, tibi lore: quamquam multa fecit, 
uam lecernit, ut reducas regem.— 1 fas eſſet, jure ei ſuc- 
ens Regis causa fi qui ſunt qui cenſere poſſemus. Ad Quin. 
28 6 elint, qui pauci ſunt, om- Fr. 2. "I | Sq 


nes rem ad Pompeium de- 


"7 Ok hs D remonſtrance, 


a ad obligations alſo to Lentulus, acted the ſame CM. Core. 


at l 4 o procure the employment for himſelf; while the Pritieevs, 
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A. Urb. 697. remonſtrance, and profeſſed to have no other thought 
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LINUS, 
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| and. recalling bim home. This ſtroke ſurprized 


nue ftill to att ſo, as to convince every body, that be 


_ Plolemy's cauſe ; in which Cicero's reſolution was, 


ek ' * a 
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but of -ſerving Lentulus, while his dependents conti- 
could not be fincere [b]. 
WiN Lentulus's pretenſions ſeemed - to be 
in a hopeful way, C. Cato took a new and ef- 


fectual method to diſappoint them, by propoſing a 
law to the people, for taking away his government 


every body; the Senate condemned it as factious; 


and Lenrulus's ſon changed his habit upon it, inf 
order to move the Citizens, and hinder theirſ 
offering ſuch an affront to his Father. The 
Tribun, Caninius, propoſed another law at the 
ſame time, for ſending Pompey to Egypt: but 
this pleaſed no better than the other; and the 
Conſuls contrived, that neither of them ſhould 


be brought to the ſuffrage of the people [c-]. 
Theſe new conteſts gave a freſh interruption 1 


if the commiſſion could not be obtained for Len- 
tulus, 20 prevent it's being granted at leaſt to Pom- 
pey, and ſave themſelves the diſgrace of being baffled 


(i] Ego eo die caſu apud 
Pompeium cœnavi: nactuſ- 
que tempus hoc magis 1do- 
neum, quam unquam antea 
poſt tuum diſceſſum, is enim 
dies honeſtiſſimus nobis fue- 
rat in Senatu, ita ſum cum 
illo locutus, ut mihi viderer 
animum hominis ab omni a- 
lia cogitatione ad tuam digni- 
tatem tuendam traducere: 
quem ego ipſum cum audio, 
prorſus eum libero omni ſuſ- 
picione cupiditatis: cum au- 
tem ejus familiares, omnium 
ordinum video, perſpicio, id 


quod jam omnibus eſt aper. 
tum, totam rem iſtam jam- 
pridem a certis hominibus, 
non in vito Rege ipſo— eſſe 
corruptam. Ep. Fam. 1. 2. 

le] Nos cum maxime con- 


de cauſa regia niteremur, ſu- 
bito extorta eſt nefaria Cato- 


noſtra impediret, & animos 
a minore cura ad ſummun 
timorem traduceret. Ibid. 5. 

Suſpicor per vim rogatio- 
nem Caninum perlaturum. 
Ad Quint. 2. 2. 6 


ſilio, ſtudio, labore, gratia, 


nis promulgatio, quæ ſtudia 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
ſick of the jwhole affair, that they reſolved to 


terpoſing at all in his reſtoration ; and ſo the 


be matter hung; whilſt other affairs more intereſt- Tvzvs 
ef. Ning were daily riſing up at home, and engaging 

che attention of the City: (© .. 

went TRE election of Adiles, which had been indu- Pa:iieevs:; 


ſtriouſly poſtponed through all the laſt ſummer; 
could not eaſily be kept off any longer : the City 


us; 
in was impatient for its Magiſtrates : and eſpecially 
heir for the plays and ſhews, with which they uſed to 
The entertain them; and ſeveral alſo of the new Tri- 


buns being zealous for an election, it was held at 
. aſt on the twentieth of January; when Clodius 
was choſen Aidile, without any oppoſition; ſo 


uld that Cicero began once more to put himſelf upon 
Lc his guard, from the certain expectalion of a fu- 
n ious #dilebio [el. | 
vas, IT may juſtly ſeem ſtrange, how a man ſo 
en- profligate and criminal, as Clodius, whoſe life 
on- Nas a perpetual inſult on all laws, divine and hu- 
Nel nan, ſhould be ſuffered not only to live without 


puniſhment, but to obtain all the honors of a free 
ity in their proper courſe ; and it would be na- 


per 

yan ral to ſuſpect, that we had been deceived in 
ec dur accounts of him, by taking them from his 
. 2 nemies, did we not find them too firmly ſup- 
con-Fported by facts to be called in queſtion : but a 
* ittle attention to the particular character of the 
lach [4] Sed vereor ne aut eri- prope jam delatum videfur.— 


piatur nobis cauſa regia, aut Ne, fi quid non obtinueri- 
leleratur.— Sed fi res coget, mus, repulſi eſſe videamur. 
| quiddam tertium, quod Ep. Fam. 1. 5. E440 


que jacere Regem patere- ra propter furioſz Adilitatis 
ur, nee nobis repugnanti- expectationem. Ad Quint, 
dus, ad eum deferri, ad quem 2. 2 

D 2 man, 


Ya competitor [4] : but the ſenate was grown ſo A. 


leave the King to ſhift for himſelf, without in- Cu. Corae- 


L.Maktcivs 


on — mihi diſplicebat; ut ſe] Sed omnia fiunt tardio- 


"aq: 6 k 
2 Sn 
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PRILir pus. 


his profuſe expenſe; and his being the firſt of his 4 
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man, as well as of the times, in which he lived, 
will enable us to folve the difficulty. Firſt, the 
ſplendor of his family, which had born a princi- 
pal ſhare in all the triumphs of the Republic, Wn. 
from the very foundation of its liberty, was of 
great force to protect him in all his extravagances: 
thoſe, who know any thing of Rome, know what 
a ſtrong impreſſion this ſingle- circumſtance of il. 
luſtrious nobility would necefſarily make upon the i 
people; Cicero calls the nobles of this claſs, Pr- 
tors and Conſuls elett from their cradles, by a. kind 
of hereditary right; whoſe very names were ſufficient 
to advance them to all the dignities of the ſtate ay TY 
Secondly, his perfonal' qualities were peculiarly 
adapted to endear him to all the meaner ſort : A. 
his bold and ready wit; his talent at haranguing; 


family, who had purſued” popular meaſures, i 
againſt the maxims of his Anceſtors, who were 
al ſtern affertors of the Ariſtocratical power. i 
Thirdly, the contraſt of oppofite factions, who 
had each their ends in ſupporting him, contri- 
buted principally. to his ſafety: the Triumvirate 


r N Tels nt "1. Sto 
willingly permitted, and privately encouraged, his tl 
violences z to make their own power not onely WF. 
the leſs odious, but even neceſſary, for controul- WF 

ing the fury of ſuch an incendiary; and though Wiſh - 
it was. often turned againſt themſelves, yet they h. 
choſe'to bear it, and diſſemble their ability of re- 
pelling it, rather than deſtroy the man, who was | 
playing their game for them, and by throwing ne 

[/] Non idem mihi licet, Erat nobilitate ipſa, blan- ei 
quod iis, qui nobili genere dä conciliatrieula oommenda - A 
nati ſunt, quibus omnia po- tus. Qmnes ſemper boni na- R 
puli Romani beneficia dor- bilitati favemus, &. Pr. hows 
mientibus: deferuntur.—In Sext. . 8 ii gon” .* di 
Verr. 5. 70. | en eſ 


the 
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=. 
ed. che Republic into confuſion, throwing it of courſe A. Urh 697. 
þ ir ha | he « ; e 
che into their hands: the Senate, on the other ſide, | 1 


7415 . ON. 
Wwhoſe chief apprehenſions were from the Trium- 6, © 


. = : ORNE-, 
1 rirate, thought, that the raſhneſs of Clodius might „ 
. R ve of ſome uſe to perplex their meaſures, and ſtir 1 
es: vp the people againſt them on Proper 2 Fn of 
at Nor it humoured their fpleen at leaſt, ro /ze bim of- L. Mane ws 
. ten inſulting Pompey to his face Le]. Laſtly, all, Paiiieevs. 
ho envied Cicero, and deſired to aa 4 au- 

. chority, privately cheriſhed an enemy, who em- ; 
- | ployed all his force to drive him from the admi- 

Rind gniſtration of affairs: this accidental concurrence 
f circumſtances, peculiar to the man and the 

I. mes, was the thing that preſerved Clodius, 

1 rly whoſe infolence could never have been endured 

ort: 3 any quiet and regular ſtate of the City. | 
Bux his obtaining the Adilgſbip, the tables 

his were turned between him and Milo: the one 

05, vas armed with the authority of a Magiſtrate ; 

N the other become a private man: the one freed 
„rom all apprehenſion of Judges and a trial; the 

who other expoſed to all that danger from the power 
"of his antagoniſt: and it was not Clodius's tuſtom 

Tate to neglect any advantage againſt an enemy, ſo 

his that he now accuſed Milo of the ſame crime, of 

nely which Milo had accuſed him; of public violence 

oul- B-..7 breach of the laws, in maintaining a band of 

ugh Gladiators to the terror of the City. Milo made 

5, his appearance to this accuſation, on the ſecond of : 

E 7 Videtis igitur homi- in deliciis quidam optimi vi- - 


nem per feipſum jam pridem 
afflictum ac jacentem, perni- 
cioſis Optimatum diſcordiis 


Reipub. peſtis amoveretur, 


no- of | 
fon | reſtiterunt: etiam, ne cauſam Pompeio. De Haruſp. Reſp, 
3 diceret: etiam ne privatus 24. . | 
eſſet etiamne in finu atque L | 
mM | D 3 February; 


excitari. — Ne a Republica 


ri viperam illam venenatam 
ac peſtiferam habere potue- 
runt? Quo tandem decepti 


munere ? Volo, inquiunt, eſſe 


qui in concione detrahat de 


„ 


A. Urb. 697. February; when Pompey, Craſſus, and Cicero 


| We. 
Cy. Corve- 
Livs Lex- 
" TULUS 
Manxczr- 
Linus, 
. Marcips 
\ PrpLIPPVS, 


exert their uſual arts, and by @ continual clamor of 


him from going on, or at leaſt from being heard: 


. who it was that defired to be ſent to Egypt ? 
obo it was that they themſelves had a mind to ſend? 
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appeared with him; and M. Marcellus, though I ce: 


Clodius's Collegue in the AEdileſhip, ſpoke for bim at m 
Cicero's defire; and the whole paſſed quietly and 
favorably for him on that day. The ſecond 
hearing was appointed on tbe ninth; when Pom- 
pey undertook to plead his cauſe, but no ſooner 
ſtood up to 3 than Clodius's mob began to 


reproaches and invectives, endeavoured to binder 


but Pompey was too firm to be ſo baffled ; and 
ſpoke for near three hours, with a preſence of mind, V 
"which commanded filence in ſpite of their attempts. 
When Clodius roſe up to anſwer him, Milo's par- 
ty, in their turn, ſo diſturbed and confounded him, 

that he was not able to ſpeak a word; while a 
number of Epigrams and Lampoons upon Bim and 1 
Bis Siſter were thrown about, and publicly rehear ſed : 
among the multitude below, * as to make him quite 
Jurious till recollecting himſelf a little, and find - 
ing it impoſſible to proceed in his ſpeech, he de- 
manded aloud of his mob, who it was, that at- 
tempted to ſtarve them by famine? To which they] 
preſent! cried out, Pompey : he then aſked 


£ i hey all ecchoed, Pompey : but when he aſked, 


They anſwered, Eraſſus: for the old jealouſy 
was now breaking out again between him and 
Pompey : ; and though he appeared that day on Mi- 
Io's fide, yet he was wot as Cicero lays, a real well-| 
wwiſher to him. 
TuxskE warm proceedings among the chiefs, 
brought on a fray below, among their partiſans; 
the Clodians began the attack, but were repulſed by 
the Feen i 5 0 Clodius bimfolf driven out of the 
the 


0 wy Hs wt bt £3 BY 
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cero e Roſtra : Cicero, when he ſaw the affair pro- A. Urb. 697: 


ugh 43 ede to blows, thought it high time to retreat, and 2 : 
7 at make the beſt of his way towards home; but no C. ©. 
and Nreat harm was done, for Pompey, having cleared x1:us Len 
ond 1 the Forum of his enemies, preſently drew off his rurus 
om forces, to prevent any farther miſchief or ſcan- Mazcet- 
oner dal from his fide [H]. | | 2 
n to Tax Senate was preſently ſummoned, to pro- Pullirrus. 
7 of vide ſome remedy for theſe diſorders; where 

inder Pompey, who had drawn upon himſelf a freſh 

d: Nenvy from his behaviour in the Agyptian affair, | 
and was ſeverely handled by Bibulus, Curio, Favonius, 

ind, Nand others; Cicero choſe to be abſent, ſince he muſt 

„pt. cither have offended Pompey, by ſaying nothing for 


F bim, or the honeſt party, by defending him. The 


par- | | 
aim, ame debate was carried on tor ſeveral days; in 
ile a p 2 
and ([] Ad diem IIII. Non maledicta, tum verſus etiam 
1 Febr. Milo affuit. Ei Pom- obſceniſſimi in Clodium & 
arſe peius advocatus venit.  Dix- Clodiam dicerentur. Ille fu- 
ute it Marcellus a me rogatus. rens & exſanguis interroga- 
ind-Honeſte diſcefimus. Produc- bat ſuos in clamore ipſo, quis 
de- us Hs - N ers eſſet, 1 Arne or fame ne- 
2A. D. IIII. Idem Milo af- caret ? Reſpondebant operæ, 
al- fuit. Dixit Pompeius, ſive Pompeius. 1 Alexandri- 
the voluit. Nam ut ſurrexit, o- am ire cuperet? Reſponde- 
ked == pcrz Clodianæ clamorem ſuſ- bant, Pompeius. Quem ire 
p. 2 taulerunt: idque ei perpetua veilent? Reſpondebant, Craſ- 
4 d oratione contigit, non modo ſum. Is aderat tum Miloni 
Ned, ut acclamatione, ſed ut con- animo non amico, — | 
2nd ? vicio & maledictis impedire- Hora fere nono, quaſi ſig- 
ouſy tur. Qui ut peroravit, nam no dato, Clodiani noſtros 
and in eo ſane fortis fuit, non couſputare cœperunt. Exar- 


eſt deterritus, dixit omnia, 
atque interdum etiam ſilen- 
dio, cum auctoritate perege- 
rat; ſed ut peroravit, ſur- 
rexit Clodius : ei tantus cla- 
mor a noſtris, placuerat enim 


ans; referre gratiam, ut neque 
4 by mente, neque lingua, neque 
f P 7 0 ore confiſteret.—- Sum omnia 


ſit dolor, urgere illi ut loca 


nos moverent. - Factus eſt a 


noſtris impetus, fuga opera- 
rum. Ejectus de Roſtris Clo- 
dius. Ac nos quoque tum 
fugimus, ne quid in turba.— 
Senatus vocatus in Curiam, 


Pompeius domum. Ad 
Quint. Fr. 2. 3. | 
D 4 which 


% 


A. Urb: 697. which Pompey was treated very roughly by the il 
Tribum Cato ; who inveighed againſt bim with great hep"! 


51. 


Cn; Bon bar 


LIUS Len- whom be paid the higheſt compliments, 


TULUS - 

Marcer- 

LINUS, 
L. Maxzcivs: 


Puirrus. Na 77 theſe affronts, declared, that 


| preſſions ſeemed to open a proſpect of ſome great 
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Fer crneſo, and laid open his: perfidy to Cicero, to 


heard with much attention by all Pompey's enemies. 


Pompey. anſwered him with an-unuſual vehe- 3 


mence; and reflefing openly. on Craſſus, as the au- 
would guard 
Scipio Africanus did, 
Theſe warm ex- 


his life with mort care, than Sci 
when Carbo murdered him. 


agitation likely to enſue: Pompey conſulted 
with Cicero on the proper means of his ſecurity ; 


and acquainted him with his apprehenſions of 4 


to ſummon their clients and friends from 


deſign againſt his life that Cato muas privately ſup- 
parted, and Clodius furniſhed with money by Craſ, 
us; and both of them encouraged by Curio, Bibulus, 
and the reft, who envied bim; that it was neceſſary 
for him to look to himſelf, fince the meaner people 
were wholly alienated, the nobility and Senate i gene- 


rally. diſalfected, and the youth corrupted. Cicero 


readily conſented to join forces with him, and 
all parts of 
Italy: for though he had no mind to fight his 
battles in the Senate, he was deſirous to defend 
his perſon from all violence, eſpecially a ainſt 
Craffu us, whom he never loved: they reſolved 
likewiſe to oppoſe, with united ſtrength, all the 
attempts of Clodius and Cato againſt. Lentulus and 


Milo [4]. Clodius, on the other hand, was not 


leſs 


>. + 


(4 Neque ego in Sena- 
om, ne aut de tantis rebus 


tacerem, aut in Pompeio de- 


fendendo, nam is carpebatur 


à Bibulo, Curione, Favonio, 


Servilio filio, animos bono- 
rum offenderem. Res in po- 


: ferum diem dilata 10 — Eo 


— 


die nihil 8 — Ad 


die 1 Cato eſt vehe- 


menter in Pompeium invec- 
tus, & eum oratione perpetua 
tanquam reum accuſavit. De 
me multa me invito, cum 
mea ' ſumma laude dixit. 
Cum illus in me perfidiam 

+= i increpavit, 


and was 
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* E ic. 51. 
% interior te that of his adverſary, io he had o. Cor 
10 ch inferior to that of his A lyerſary ſo he had C. Cogne- 
was || Lius LꝑEu- 
if Trurps. 
. 1 MaRrcgL- 

GD LINUS, 
au- rom L. Makcius 
ard Pn ILIPPUS, : 
lid, | 
TX = 


the violences of the other Magiſtrates : for 
ich reaſon, he reſolved to ſuffer no aſſemblies 


he people, except ſuch as were neceſſary for the 
/p- tions into the annual offices: his view was, to 


ö vent Cato's law for recalling Lentulus, and the 


aj- x ; " | K 
us, Altrous things, as Cicero calls them, which ſome 
ary e attempting at this time in favour of Cæſar. 
ple cero gives him the character of one f tbe beſt 
1. %s that he bad ever known, and blames bim 
ro in one thing.; for treating Pompey on all occa- 
nd Ws too rudely; which made Cicero often abſent 
of %% from the Senate, to avaid taking part, either 
nd repavit, auditus eſt magno rione, Bibulo, cæteriſque ſuis 
i Yntio maleyolorum. Re- obtreQatoribus confirmari : 
nr adit ei vehementer Pom- vehementer eſſe providendum 
ed ius, Craſſumque deſcripfit; ne opprimatur, concionario 
ee que aperte, fe munitio- illo populo, a ſe prope alie- 
1 4 n ad cuſtodiendam vitam nato, nobilitate inimica, non 
5 m ſore, quam Africanus æquo Senatu, Juventute im- 
ot iet, quem C. Carbo inter- proba; itaque ſe comparat, 
eſs iſſet. Itaque magnæ mi- homines ex agris arceffit. 'O- 
k res moveri videbantur. peras autem fuas Clodius 
Ad fam Pompeius hæc intelli- confirmat. Manus ad Qui- 
. it, mecumque communicat rinalia paratur. In eo multo 
on diidias vite ſuæ fieri: C. ſumus ſuperiores, &c. Ad 
10 atonem a Craſſo ſuſtentari; Quint. 2. 3. 
De lodio pecuniam ſuppeditari: 4] Vid. Dio. p. 99. 
"SY ca agate ad Se I Tay 
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a 


A. Urb. 697. on the one ;fide or the other [1]. For the ſupport! j 


Cic. c1. 
Coif 
Cn. Corne- 
_ *'z1vs Len- 
TULUS 
"MARCEL- 
'LINvs, 
L. Mazxcivs 
Plus. 


therefore of his dignity and intereſt in the City 
he reſumed his old taſk of pleading cauſes; which 
was always popular and reputable, and in which 
he was ſure to find full employment, His fir 
cauſe was the defence of L. Beſtia, on the tentiM 
of February, who, after the diſgrace of a repulſe 
from the Pretorſhip in the laſt election, was ac. 
cuſed of bribery and corruption in his ſuit for it Wo: 
and, notwithſtanding the authority and eloquence 
of his advocate, was convicted and baniſhed. He 
was a man extremely corrupt, turbulent, and ſc- 
ditious ; had always been an enemy to Cicero; 
and ſuppoſed to be deeply engaged in Catilineii 
plot; and is one inſtance of the truth of what Ci- 
cero ſays, that he was often forced, againſt his will, 
to defend certain perſons, who had not deſerved it 
him, by the interceſſion of thoſe who had [m]. ; 
CsAR, who was now in the career of hill 
victories in Gaul, ſent a requeſt to the Senate; 
that money might-be decreed to him for the paymen 
of his Army; with a power of chuſing ten Lieu. 
tenants, for the better management of the war, and 
the conquered Provinces; and that bis command 


Il Conſul eſt egregius 
1 non Zn es 
Collega : fic inquam bonus, 
ut meliorem non viderim. 
Dies comitiales exemit om- 
nes,—Sic legibus pernicioſiſ- 


ſimis obſiſtitur, maxime Ca- 


tonis—Nunc igitur Catonem 


autem 


Lentulus a legibus removit, 
& eos, qui de Cæſare monſtra 
mts ee Marcellinus 

oc uno mihi minus 
ſatisfacit, quod eum nimis 
aſpere tractat, quanquam id 


Senatu non invito facit: que Cic. 


ab omni parte Reip. ſubtra- 


ego me libentius a Curia, & 


ho. Ad Quint. 26. | 
[Ln] A. D. III. Id. dixi 
ro Beſtia de ambitu apud 
rætorem Cn. Domitium, in 
Foro medio, maximo con- 
ventu.— Ad Quint. 2. 3. 
Cogor nonnunquam homi- 
nes non optime de me meri- 
tos, rogatu eorum qui bene 
meriti ſunt, defendere. Ep. 
Fam. 7. 1. Vid. Philip. XI. 
8 Salluſt. 17. 43. Plutar. in 
ic h 


eren A 


oui 
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ond be prolonged for five years more. The de- A. Urb. 697. 
City, Wnand was thought very exorbitant; and it ſeem- —_ 
hic a ftrange, that, after all his boaſted Conqueſts, 6, corre 
hic|Mc ſhould not be able to maintain his army with- rus Len» 


ut money from home, at a time when the trea- rurus 


enth. ury was greatly exhauſted ; and the renewal of Manrcer- 

Y l x R : OT LINUS, 
pul: commiſſion, obtained at firſt by violence, and x, Maxcivs 
s ac-WWoainſt the authority of the Senate, was of hard Ppnilirrus. 
r it aigeſtion. But Cæſar's intereſt prevailed, and 


icero himſelf was the promoter of it, and pro- 


eured a decree to his ſatisfaction; yet not with- 
d ſcout diſguſting the old patriots, who ſtood firm to 
dero; ¶ their maxim of oppoſing all extraordinary grants: 
lines but Cicero alledged the extraordinary ſervices of 
t Ci. (eſar; and that the courſe of his viftories ought 
20111, 0 to be checked by the want of neceſſary ſupplies, 
it ile be was ſo gloriouſly extending the bounds of 


e Empire, and conquering nations, whoſe names 


f his bad never been heard before at Rome: and though 
1ate; it were poſſible for him to maintain his troops with- 
men out their help, by the ſpoils of the enemy, yet thoſe 
Lieu. [pots ought to be reſerved for the ſplendor of his Tri- 
and umpb, which it was not juſt to defraud by their 
mani unſeaſonable parſimony [1]. LON 
He might think it imprudent perhaps, at this 
ria, «WF time, to call Cæſar home from an unfiniſhed war, 
ubtra and ſtop the 3 of his arms in the very 
ai eight of his ſucceſs; yet the real motive of his 
apud i conduct ſeems to have flowed, not ſo much 
m, in from the merits of the cauſe, as a regard to the 
con- | f * 
. L] Illum enim arbitrabar Et quas regiones, quaſque 
ark etiam fine hoc ſubſidio pecu- gentes nullæ nobis, antea lit- 
8 niæ retinere exercitum præ- teræ, nulla vox, nulla fama 
5 da ante parta, & bellum con- notas fecerat, has noſter Im- 
p Xt. ficere poſſe : ſed decus illud perator, noſterque exercitus, 
£7y in & ornamentum Triumphi mi- & populi Romani arma per- 


nuendum noſtra parſimonia agrarunt.— De Prov. Conſul. 
non putavi. e , > T0 


condition 
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- The ” of - the-Life ; 
4 Urb. 697. — of the times, and his own ln 1 " 
9 ces. For in his private letters he owns, „the 
Cu. Corns- « the malevolence and envy of the Ariſtocrati rr 
Fk Len- cal chiefs had almoſt driven him from his ole 
| TULUS. _ 2 and though not ſo far as to malt = ..- 
_ Mazxent- et his dignity, yet ſo as to take 1 8 
w k 2 e. . e both wich mil 
Fuuirrus. ily. conſiſtent, if there was any faith o n 


40 2 in the Conſular Senators: but ther 
4 ed their matters ſo ill, that thok » 
60 N — yperior to them in power, were be 
« come ſuperior too in authority; ſo as to be able 
to. carry. in the Senate, what they could no 

„ have carried even with the people 5 Bak: vio 
e lence: that he had learnt from experience, 

e what he could not learn ſo well from books, 

C that as no regard was to be had to our ſafety, 
«* without a regard alſo to our dignity; ſo the con- 

« ſideration 7 dignity ought not to exclude the 

e care of our FR Ze fo} In another letter he ſays, 

ce that the ſtate and form of the government wa 
quite changed; and what he Nad propoſed to 
3 ee himſelf, as the end of all his toils, a dignity ani 
. & liberty of alling and voting, was quite loſt and 
1 gone; that there was nothing left, but either 
8 mean to aſſent to the few, who governed 
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555 „„ T4} Quorum renn. mis, potentia valent, profe- Gs 
WE. 6 Amis obtrectationibus nos ſci- ciſſe tantum mihi videntur . 
1 1—̃ de vetere illa noſtra, diu- ſtultitia & inconſtantia adver- . 

8 turnaque ſententia prope jam ſariorum, ut etiam auctorita- 0 
1 eſſe depulſos: non nos qui- te jam plus valerent.— quod 2. 
Rs =» ©-. 8 noſtræ dignitatis ſi- ipſe, litteris omnibus a pue- 
| ES mus obliti, ſed ut abeamus ritia deditus, experiundo ta- cog 
 rationem aliquando etiam ſa- men magis, quam diſcendo 5 ; 
lutis Poterat utrumque præ- cognovi;— neque ſalutis no- i 

2 *P fi eſſet fides, fi gra- ſtræ rationem habendam no- 
Ws in hominibus Confula- bis eſſe fine dgnitate, neque rar 
| ribus— dignitatis ſine ſalute. — Ep. "8 
. e erbe, ar- fam. 1. 7. 
18 
| er cc all; 


" 19 
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n; or weakly to oppoſe them, without doing A. Urb. 697. 
ay good: chat he had dropt therefore all . * 
choughts of that old Conſular gravity and ©, Core. 
character of a reſolute Senator, and reſolved 11s Lan- 
= to conform himſelf to Pompy's will; that his rs 
great affection to Pompey made him vey to 1 : 
Ws think all things right, which were uſeful to 1. Mascus 
8 him; and he CO | rted himſelf with reflect- PHiLIPPUs, 
ing, that the greatneſs of his obligations would 
make all the world excuſe him, for defending 
be. what Pompey liked, or, at leaſt, for not op- 
abe poſing it; or elſe, what of all things he moſt 
na deſired, if his friendſhip: with Pompey would 
permit him, for retiring from public buſineſs, 
-ncc BS and giving himſelf wholly up to his books [p].“ 
oks Bur he was now engaged in a cauſe, in 
fety, hich he was warmly and ſpecially intereſted, 25e 
COn- : efence of P. Sextius, the late Tribun. Clodius, a 
> the 5% gave Ciceros friends no reſpite, having him- 
ſays 1f undertaken Milo, affigned the proſecution of 
| Was exrius to one of his confidents, M. Tullius Al- 
d to inovanus, who accuſed him of public violence, or 
10 ach of peace in his Tribunate [q)]. Sextius had 
ither [p] Tantum enim animi tiam Hcebit.— 
rned ductio & mehercule amor Qu enim propoſita fue- 
| Wr2a Pompeium apud me va- rant nobis, cum & honoribus 
rofe. r ut, que illi utilia ſunt, ampliſſimis, & lahoribus max- 
N "as qua ille vult, ea mihi om- imis perfuncti eſſemus, dig-: 
er Jia jam & recta & vera vide- nitas in ſententiis dicendis, 
orice. tur — Me quidem illa res libertas in Rep. 3 
g — onſolatur, quod ego is ſum, fublata tota: ſed nec mil} 
+ a: ui vel niaxime concedant magis, quam omnibus.. Nam 
10 8 omnes, ut vel ea defendam, aut aſſentiendum et nulla 
69%; quz Pompeius velit, vel ta- cum gravitate paucis, aut fru- 
. eam, vel etiam, id quod ſtra diſſentiendum. Ibid. 8. 
n no. ihi maxime lubet, ad no- [ Qui eum omnibus ſaln- 
neque Ara me ſtudia referam litte- tis mex defenforibus bellum 
— 1 rarum; quod profecto faciam, fibi eſſe gerendum judieave · 
8 mihi per ejuſdem amici - runt. Pr. Sext 2. 
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46 De HISTORY of the Life 
A. Urb. 697. wats a true friend to Cicero in his diſtreſs ; and 
x "WES born a great part in his reſtoration ; but as in * 
Cx. Corne.. Caſes of eminent ſervice, conferred jointly by » 
ius Lan- many, every one is apt to claim the firſt merit 
Ni, and expect the. firſt ſhare of praiſe ;. ſo Sextius,ihl 
inv, naturally moroſe, fanſying himſelf neglected offi 
L. Maxcros not ſufficiently requited by Cicero, had behavedilf 
Purrirrus. very churliſhly towards him ſince his return: but 
Cicero, who was never forgetful of paſt kind- 
neſſes, inſtead of reſenting his perverſeneſs, hav. 
ing heard, that Sextius was indiſpoſed, went in 
perſon to bis houſe, and cured him of all bis Jealou· 
fees, by. freely offering his afſi oe. and patronage in 
pleading his cauſe [r]. 
Tris was a n to the proſecu- 
tors: who flattered themſelves, that Cicero was 
ſo much diſguſted, that he would not be per- 
ſuaded to plead for him; but he entered into the 
cauſe with a hearty inclination, and made it, as 
in effect it really was, his own [s]. In his ſpeech, 9 
which is ſtill extant, after laying open the hiſtory 
of his exil, and the motives of his own conduct, 
through the whole progreſs of it, he ſhews ; . that 
<« the onely ground of proſecuting Sextius Was, 
<« his faithful adherence to him, or rather to the 
Republic; that by condemning Sextius, they 
cc would in effect condemn him, whom all the or- 
< ders of the City had declared to be unjuſtly ex- 
<< pelled, by the very ſame men, who were now 
attempting to expell Sextius : that it was 2 
„ banter and ridicule on juſtice itſelf, to accuſe a 


DL Is erat æger: domum, ſimique & ipfi & omnibus vi 
ut debuimus, ad eum ſtatim deremur: 4 4 0 e 
venimus; eique nos totos tra- Ad Quint. 2. 
didimus: idque fecimus] pre- [] P. Banane eſt reus non 
ter hominum opinionem, qui ſuo ſed meo nomine, &c. Fr. 
nos ei jure ſuccenſere puta- Sent. 13. | 
2 bant, ut humaniſſimi gratiſ- | 


* 


x & man 


their future attempts.“ 
ne cauſe ſo well, that Sextius was acquitted, and 
Wn a manner the moſt honorable, by the unanimous 
fr ages of all the Judges; and with an univerſal 
Polauſe of Ciceros humanity and gratitude [i]. 
Poupv attended this trial as a friend to Sex- 
ius; while Cæſar's creature, Vatinius, appeared 
ot onely as an adverſary, but a witneſs againſt 
in: which gave Cicero an opportunity of laſh- 
Ing him, as Sextius particularly deſired, with all 
he keeneſs of his raillery, zo the great diverſion of 
he audience, for inſtead of interrogating him in the 
drdinary way, about the facts depoſed in the trial, 
e contrived to teize him with a perpetual ſeries 
f queſtions, which revived and expoſed the ini- 
Wuity of his factious Tribunate, and the whole 
ourſe of his profligate life, from his firſt appear- 
ance in public; and, in ſpite of all his impu- 
dence,” quite daunted and confounded him. Vati- 
ius however made ſome feeble effort to defend 
imſelf, and rally Cicero in his turn; and 


, M. TULLIUS CICE RO. 
man of violence, who had been left for dead A. Urb. 69). 
WW upon the ſpot, by the violence of thoſe who Cic. 51. 

WS accuſed him; and whoſe onely crime it was, 
chat he would not ſuffer himſelf to be quite 
killed, but preſumed to guard his life againſt rurus 
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off. 


Cn. Coxne- 


Lius LEN-· 


In ſhort he managed Maxcer- 


among other things, reproached him with the 


baſeneſs of changing ſides, and becoming Czſar's 
riend, on account of the fortunate ftate of bis af- 
arrs : to which Ciccro briſkly replied, though 


Pompey himſelf ſtood by, - that be ftill preferred 


[4] Sextius noſter abſolu- 
tus eſt, A. D. II. Id. Mart. 


& quod vehementer interfuit 
ub. nullam videri in ejuſ- 


— 
m i cauſa diſfſenſionem eſſe, 
omnibus ſententiis abſolutus 


eſt—Scito nos in eo judicio 
conſecutos eſſe, ut omnium 
gratiſſimi judicaremur. Nam 


in defendendo homine mo- 


roſo cumulatiſſime ſatisfeci- 
mus. — Ad Quint. 2. 4.— 


LINUS, - 


L. Mazxcivs. 


LI 


the 


PriLIiPPUS, 


I. Manrcivs 
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4 484 60 4 ale of Bibulus's. Conſulſbip, which VatiniuM 


. 4  chonght' abjeft: and wiſerable, to the vittories and g 
Ca. Seins“ riumpbs of all men whaiſdever. This ſpeech 1 : 


-z1ws Lax- againſt Vatinius. is ſtill remaining, under the title 
© Tus of zbe interrogation; and is nothing elſe but what 4 | 
"Manebi- Cicero himſelf calls it, 4 perpetual invefiive on the 
Money; Magiftfacy of V atinius, and the condus of 220% 
8 who ſuppor ted him [a]. 
1 Pete the Senate gran. 
HOY ed tht ſum of three hundred thonſarnd pounds 1 
Pompey, to be laid out in purchaſing corn for zh q 
uſe of the City; where there was ſtill a at ſcar· 
City, and as great at the ſame time of money: of 3 
that the moving a point ſo tender could not fai 
of raiſing ſome ill humour in the aſſembiy; 
when Cicero, whoſe old ſpirits ſeemed to have re- 
vived in him, from his late ſucceſs in Sextius's 
cauſe, ſurprized them by propoſing, ibat in tl 
preſent operas fn of the treaſury to purchaſe the Can · 
panian lands, which g añ were tu be di. 
£ vided to the people, the aft itſelf fboult be reconfeder i 
ed, and a day appointed: for that deliberation : the 
motion was received with an uni verſal joy, and 2 
kind of tumultuary acclamation: the enemies oi 
the Triumvirate were extremely pleaſed with it, 
in n that it would a breach Berwern 


| fo] Variniom, 2 „q pa- 
atur, arbitratu 

n e Diis. ho- 
minibuſque plaudentibos. — 


Quit quæris; Homo petu- | 


lans, & audax Vatinius valde 
perturbatus, domes 
diſceflit.—Ibid. 

Ego ſedente Pompeiq, cum 


ut laudaret P. Sextium in- 


troliſſet in urbem, dixiſſetque 
teſtis. Vatinius, me fortuna 


| & felicitate C. Cuſatis com- 
motum, illi amicum elle cœ. 


1. 9 


pile 6 ; dixi, me eam Bibuli 
ortunam, quam 
putatet, omnium triumphs 


er mere anteferre.— Tota 


vero interragatio mea nihil 
habuit, niſi reprehenſionem 


illus eee in quo om- 
nia difta. ſunt libertate, ant 
moque maximo.— Ep. fam. 


Cicero 


ite afflictam 
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111+ and Pompey; but it ſerved only for a A. Urb. 697. 1 
and doof, of what Cicero himſelf obſerves, that it 3 

ech ery hard for a man to depart from his old ſenti- O. rr 

ith i Pts in politics, when they are right and juſt | x]. Livs Lzn- 

rhat XX Pomrty, whoſe nature was ſingularly reſerv- TuLvs 

12, expreſſed no uneaſineſs upon it, nor took e 

50% y notice of it to Cicero, though they met and 1. Mancius 


pped together familiarly, as they uſed to do: Pnilierus. 
at he ſet forward ſoon after towards Afric, in 
der to provide corn; and intending to call at 
dinia, propoſed to embark at Piſa or Leghorn, 


rr A 1 
T 
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car · ¶ Nat he might have an interview with Cæſar, who 
: ſos now at Luca, the utmoſt limit of his Gallic 
| fail vernment. He found Cæſar exceedingly out of 
Ny; wor with Cicero; for Craſſus had already 
> re- Wen with him at Ravenna, and greatly incenſed 
ius; m by his account of Cicero's late motion; which 
: th complained of ſo heavily, that Pompey pro- 
am -· N iſed to uſe all his authority, to induce Cicero 
. drop the purſuit of it; and for that purpoſe 


it away an expreſs to Rome, to entreat him, 
Wt to procede any farther in it till his return; 
ad when he came afterwards to Sardinia, where 
Lieutenant, Q. Cicero, then reſided, he en- 

red immediately into an expoſtulation with him 
dout it, ©. recounting all his ſervices to his 
| Brother, and that every thing, which he had 
done for him, was done with Cæſar's conſent ; 
and reminding him of a former converfation 


3:bul | 

an between themſelves concerning Cæſar's acts, 
nphis | 5 | 

Tota L*] Pompeio pecunia de- Ad Quint. 2. 5. 


eta in rem frumentariam Nonis April. mihi eſt Se- 


onem HS cccc. ſed eodem die natus aſſenſus, ut de agro 
o om- hementer actum de agro Campano, idibus Maiis, fre- 
„an- mpano, clamore Senatus quenti Senatu referretur. 


pe concionali. Acriorem Num potui magis in arcem 
ulam inopia pecuniæ facie- illius cauſe invadere.— Ep. 
t, & annonæ caritas.— Fam. 1. 9. 


Vor. II. E e and 
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A. Urb. 697. “ and what Quintus himſelf had undertaken for 

I de his Brother on that head; and as he then 2 

Cx. Coxns- made himſelf anſwerable for him, fo he wa" 

Los Len- * now obliged to call him to the performance? 4 

TuLus of thoſe engagements : in ſhort, he begged of 1 

MarCEL- cc him, to preſs his Brother to ſupport and de. 3 4 
eros fend Cæſar's intereſts and dignity, or if he 
L. Marcivs | gnity, 'Y 

Pnilirrus. could not perſuade him to that, to engage 

<* him at leaſt, not to act againſt them [y].” Ml 

Tunis remonſtrance from Pompey, enforced 

by his Brother Quintus, ſtaggered Cicero's reſo. 3 

lution, and made him enter into a freſh delibers.® 

tion with himſelf about the meaſures of his con- 3 | 

duct; where, after caſting up the ſum of al 

his thoughts, and weighing every circumſtance, 

which concerned either his own or the public 

intereſt, he determined at laſt to drop the affair 

rather than expoſe himſelf again, in his preſeni I 

ſituation, to the animoſity of Pompey and Caſari 3 

for which he makes the following apology to hl 

friend Lentulus : - that thoſe, who profeſſed the Y 

e ſame principles, and were embarked in the ſam 


1 
"= 


a P 
E = 1c 
[3] Foc S. C. in ſententi- ca diſceſſerat, conveniſſi ly di 
am meam facto, Pompeius, Je, inquit, ipſum cupio: ui F 
cum mibi nihil oſtendiſſet ſe hil opportunius potuit acc: ** 
eſſe offenſum, in Sardiniam dere: niſi cum Marco frat P 
& in Africam profectus eſt, diligenter egeris, dependen w 
4 8 | 85 
eoque itinere Lucam ad Cæ- dum tibi eſt, quod mihi proj h 
ſarem venit. Ibi multa de illo ſpoſpondiai: quid mul: 
mea ſententia queſtus eſt Cæ · Queſtus eſt graviter : ſua mW n 
| far, quippe qui etiam Ra- rita commemoravit: quid eg 
| venne Craſſum ante vidiſſet, giſſet ſæpiſſime de actis Cæſi th 
| ab eoque in me eſſet incen- ris cum meo fratre, quidq th. 
- fus. Sane moleſte Pompeium fibi is de me recepiſſet, i 
1 dd ferre conſtabat: quod memorian redegit: ſeque qu fo 
ego, cum audiſſem ex aliis, de mea ſalute egiſſet, volun WI 
maxim? ex fratre meo cog- tate Cæſaris egiſſe, ipſu Br 
novi; quem cum in Sardinia meum fratrem teſtatus eſt, Pc 


paucis poſt owes; 2852 Lu- Ibid. 
(14 caulk 
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cauſe with him, were perpetually envying and A. Urb. 967. 
chwarting him, and more diſguſted by the wn 
Was i ſplendor of his life, than pleaſed with any Cx. Corne- 
ice thing which he did for the public ſervice; vs Lex- 


d 010 that their only pleaſure, and what they could TvLvs 
de. not even diſſemble, while he was acting with 2 Dig 
"vl , 


them, was to ſee him diſoblige Pompey, and L. Maxcius 
wake Cæſar his enemy; when they, at the Paiieevs. 
IF fame time, were continually careſſing Clodius 
reed before his face, on purpoſe to mortify him: 
that if the Government indeed had fallen into 
"IF wicked and deſperate hands, neither hopes nor 
con. fears, nor gratitude itſelf could have prevailed 
with him to join with them; but when Pom- 
ance, pey held the chief ſway, who had acquired it 
ubli by the moſt illuſtrious merit; whoſe dignity 
he had always favoured from his firſt ſetting 
out in the world, and from whom he had re- 
ceeived the greateſt obligations; and who, at 
chat very time, made his enemy the common 
enemy of them both; he had no reaſon to ap- 
prehend the charge of inconſtancy, if, on 
ſome occaſions, he voted and acted a little 
differently from what he uſed to do, in.complai- 


N 00 4 ſance to ſuch a friend : that his union with \ 
o frau Pompey neceſſarily included Cæſar, with 
enden whom both he and his brother had a friend- 
my = hip alſo of long ſtanding; which they were 


invited to renew by all manner of civilities and 


ſua mW | 

uid e good offices, freely offered on Cæſar's part: 
s Ci that, after Cæſar's great exploits and victories, 
10109! the Republic itſelf ſeemed to interpoſe, and 
que qu forbid him to quarrel with ſuch men: that 
vol when he ſtood in need of their aſſiſtance, his 

ip Brother had engaged his word for him to 


us eſt. 


Pompey, and Pompey to Cæſar; and he 
9 LS -- ** thought 


6 caul 


L. Mancius 1 
Fatrirros. whoſe ſtiffneſs had ruined their cauſe, and 


brought them into the preſent ſubjection by alie. 3 

nating Pompey and ibe Equeſtrian order from thil 3 
Senate: they conſidered Ciceros management MM | 
the Triumvirate, as a mean ſubmiſſion to illegal) 3 
power, which they were always oppoſing and ir 
ritating, though ever ſo unſeaſonable; wherea Eo, 
Cicero thought it time to give over fighting, when 
the forces were ſo unequal; and that the more pu 
tiently they ſuffered the dominion of their New Mi 9 
ſters, the more temperately they would uſe it [al 3 
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A: Urb. 607. thought himſelf obliged to make good hot E 


c engagements [2], 


Tunis was the general ſtate of his political be 9 
Lius Len- | haviour : he had a much larger view, and more 


— Marcellinus, 


[z] Qui cum illa ſentirent 


in Repub. 2 ego agebam, 
ſemperque ſenſiſſent; me ta- 
men non ſatisfacere Pompeio, 
Cæſaremque inimiciſſimum 
mihi futurum, gaudere ſe aie- 
bant : hoc mihi dolendum, 


ſed illud multo magis, quod 


inimicum meum — fic am- 
plexabantur — ſic me præ- 
ſente oſculabantur — Ego fi 
ab improbis & perditis civi- 
bus Rempub. teneri videbam 
Non modo præmiis — Sed 
ne periculis quidem ullis com- 
pulſus — Ad eorum cauſam 
me adj ungerem, ne fi ſumma 
quidem eorum in me merita 
conſtarent. Cum autem in 
Repub. Cn. Pompeius prin- 
ceps efſet— meumque inimi- 


E 

T 

Cato, Favonius, &. 89 

n 

14 

10 

« 

c 

7 

n 

by] 

df 

} 

ing 4 an 

cum unum inCivitate haberdl = - 

inimicum, non putavi faman h 

inconſtantiæ mihi pertime| th. 

cendam, fi quibuſdam in ſeiſ Co 
tentiis paullum me immutal 

ſem, meamque voluntatei 

ad ſummi viri, de meque l 
time meriti dignitatem a 
gregaſſem, &c. Gravifling 

autem me in hac mente in 

pulit, & Pompeii fides, qua ” 

de me Cæſari dederat, & fi. 4 

tris mei, quam Pompeio I 

Ep. fam. i. 9. mn 

[a] Neque, ut ego arif oo 

tror, errarent, fi cum par 10 

eſſe non poſſent, pugnare nit 

ſiſterent. an 


Commutata tata ratio 
Senatus, judiciorum, Reit 
tius publice. Otium noi 

exoptand 
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eing perſuaded, that Pompey, at leaſt, who A. Urb. 697. 
as the head of them, had no deſigns againſt the Cc: 51. 


the. —; 
| be. Wublic liberty, unleſs he were provoked and dri- Cx. m = 
nore Pen to it by the perverſe oppoſition of his ene- Iiuvs Len- 


I nies [4]. Theſe were the grounds of that com- rurus 
Plaiſance, which he now generally paid to him, Masckr- 


= lets LES 
&c. Por the ſake both of his own and the public quiet: 1 


and In conſequence of which, when the appointed PpRrLIr ros. 
lie. ay came, for conſidering the caſe of the Campa- | 


ian lands, the debate dropt of courſe, when it 
as underſtood that Cicero, the mover of it, 
as abſent, and had changed his mind : though it 
as not, as he intimates, without ſome ſtruggle 
in his own breaſt, that he ſubmitted to this ſtep, 


ut of 


o * 
d 1 
© 4 
I 9 „ 
1 
32 * 


2 fy N 


25 b hich was likely to draw upon him an imputation 
e pf levity [<]. | 
His daughter, Tullia, having now lived a 


dow about a year, was married 7o @ ſecond buſ- 
ana, Furius Craſſipes; and the wedding Feaſt held 
7 Cicerò's houſe, on the fixth of April: we find 
aber ery little ſaid, of the character or condition of 


famai his Craſſipes ; but by Cicero's care in makin 
_ he match, the fortune which he paid, and the 
In ien | 


ongratulation of his friends upon it, he appears 
o have been a Nobleman of principal rank and 


dignity [4]. Atticus alſo, who was about a year 
E 3 younger 


em a 
2V ifi 


1 I exoptandum eſt: quod ii, qui ſimum abalienarunt. Ibid. 8. 
& fu potiunt er rerum, præſtituri , [4] Ep. Fam. 1. 9. | 
peio Fg  identur, fi quidam homines e] Quod Idibus & po- 


patientius eorum potentiam ſtridie fuerat dictum, de A- 


o ail crre potuerint. Dignitatem gro Campano actum iri, non 
m pa quidem illam conſularem eſt actum. In hac cauſa mi- 


fortis & conſtantis Senatoris, hi aqua hæret.— Ad Quint. 


nare : ; 
nihil eſt, quod cogitemus. 2. 8. 


ratio Amiſſa eſt culpa eorum, qui [4d] De noſtra Tullia — 
Reini Senatu & ordinem conjunc- ſpero nos cum Craſſipede con- 
m nal uimum, & hominem clariſ- feciſſe. Ib. 4. | 


ptand | 


a Quod 


54 


A. Urb. 697. younger than Cicero, was married this ſpring to 5 
Pilia, and invited him to the wedding [e]. As 


Cic. 5 1. 
Coſſ. 
- Cn. Corne- 
Iivs Len- 
TULUS 
Makczr- 
LINUS, 
L. Makcius 
Funirus. 
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to his domeſtic affairs, his chief care at perl 
was about rebuilding three of his houſes, which 
were demoliſhed in his exil; and repairing the * 
reſt, with that alſo of his Brocher: out of Which 1 
they were driven in the laſt attack of Clodius: q 
by the hints, which he gives of them, they al 
ſeem to have been very magnificent, and built 
under the direction of the beſt Architects: Clo- 3 
dius gave no farther interruption to them, _ 
forced to quit the purſuit of Cicero, in order to 
watch the motions of a more dangerous enemy, 
Milo. Cicero however was not without a ſhare 
of uneaſineſs, within his own walls; his Brother 1 
wwife and his own, neither agreed well. ith cad 1 IF 
other, nor their own huſbands : Quintus's was di-W 4 
pleaſed at her huſbartd's ſtaying ſo long abroad; 
and Cicero's not diſpoſed to make hers the hap- 4 c 
pier for -ſtaying at home. His Nephew ali 
Young Quintus, a perverſe youth, ſpoiled by 2 
mother's indulgence, added ſomewhat to his 4 
trouble; for he was now charged with the care 
of his eduention, in the Father's abſence; and 1 
had him taught, under his own eye, by Beanie, A 
a Greek Maſter ; who, with ſeveral other learn- 1 
ed men of that country, was entertained in hi 
houſe [/}. 1 

Kine 


Quod mihi de Filia & de ponium in ejus nuptiis eram 


Craſſipede gratularis—Spero- cœnaturus. Ad Quint. 2. 3. ( 
que & opto hanc conjunctio-ů [/] Domus utriuſque no- ba 
nem nobis voluptati fore. ſtrum ædificatur ſtrenue.— 4 
Ep. Fam. 1. 7. Ib. 4. Longilium redempto- ) 

Viaticum Craſſipes præri- rem cohortatus ſum Fiden ib. 
pit. Ad Att. 4. 5. mihi faciebat, ſe velle nobis Wl 

[e] Prid. Id hæc ſeripſi an- placere. Domus erit egre- Sp 


te Nenn: Ee die apud Pom- gia. ib. 6, 
x | Quintus 
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g to Kino Ptolemy's affair was no more talked A. Urb. 697, 
As pf; Pompey had other buſineſs upon his hands, Ce. 51. 2 
" , 0 be Tri to, and the 0, Car 
lent "nd was fo ruffled by the Tribun, Cate, and the 0, ©. 
hich onſul, Marcellinus, that he laid aſide all thoughts vs Le- 
| the df it for himſelf, and wiſhed to ſerve Lentulus in rurus 
hick t. The Senate had paſſed a vote againſt reftorins Maxcet- 


ii at all; but one of the Tribuns inhibited them from 1 


Proceding to à decree; and a former decree was Pilir pus. 
cually ſubſiſting in favor of Lentulus: Cicero 


Clo- nerefore, after a conſultation with Pompey, ſent 
eng him their joint and laſt advice; © that by his 
er to command of a Province, ſo near to Aeypt, 
My, as he was the beſt judge of what he was 
hare + able to do, ſo if he found himſelf Maſter 


ber of the thing, and was aſſured of ſucceſs, he 
might leave the king at Ptolemais, or ſome 
dis F* other neighbouring City, and procede with- 


dad; F< out him to Alexandria; where, if by the in- 
hap -. fluence of his fleet and troops he could ap- 
alſo g peaſe the public diſſenſions, and perſuade the 
Jy ah Inhabitants to receive their King peaceably, 
his F< he might then carry him home, and ſo reſtore 
care F< him according to the firſt decree ; yet without 
and a multitude, as our religious men, ſays he, 
410, tell us, the Sibyl bas injoined — that it was the 
-arn- F< opinion however of them both, that people 
n his F< would judge of the fact by the event: if he 


* was certain therefore of carrying his point, he 


V% ſhould not defer it; if doubtfull, ſhould not 

* undertake it: for as the world would applaud 
eram | Wt” 
423 Quintus tuus, puer optimas, Quintus tuus, quod perleviter 
© 10, eruditur egregic. Hoc nunc commotus fuerat, defuit. — 
2c.” agis animadverto, quod Multum is mecum ſermonem 
ane Tyrannio docet apud me. — habuit & perhumanum de 
; wi Ib. 4. | diſcordiis mulierum noſtra- 
DOME A. D. VIII. Id. Apr. rum— Pomponia autem e- 
egre Pponſalia Craſſipedi præbui. tiam de te queſta eſt.—I b. 6. 
une uic convivio puer optimus, | 

E 4 . 
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Cn. Corne- 
Lius Lex- 
' TULUS 
MarcEL- 
LINUS, 
L. Marcus 
ParLipeUs. 
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him, if he effected it with eaſe, ſo a miſcar- A | 
** riage might be fatal, on account of the late Y 
<« vote of the Senate, and the ſcruple about re. 
But Lentulus, wiſely judging 
the affair too hazardous for one of his dignity 
and fortunes, left it to a man of a more bo 
rate character, Gabinius; who ruined himſelf? 2 
ſoon after by embarking in it. I 
ThE Tribun Cato, who was perpetually in. 
veighing againſt keeping Gladiators, like ſo many 4 . 
ſtanding armies, to the terror of the Citizens, had 
lately bought a band of them, but finding bimſef 
unable to maintain them, was contriving to par 
with them again without noiſe or ſcandal. Mir 
got notice of it, and privately employed a perſon, n 
one of his own friends, to buy them , and when thei 7 | 
were purchaſed, Racilius, another Tribun, takin 
the matter upon himſelf, and pretending, that tho 3 
were bought for him, publiſhed a proclamaticn, . tha 
Cato's family of Gladiators was to be ſeld by auction; | 


e ligion [g]. 


"8 


which gave no ſmall diverſion to the City [O. I 0 


[g] Te perſpicere. poſſe, 
gui Ciliciam Cypremque te- 
neas, quid efficere & quid 
conſequi poſſis, &, fi res fa- 
cultatem habitura videatur, 
ut Alexandriam atque Ægyp- 
tum tenere poſſis, eſſe & tux 
& noſtri imperii dignitatts, 
Prolemaide, aut aliquo pro- 
pinquo loco rege collocato, 
te cum claſſe, atque exercitu 
proficiſci Alexandriam : ut 


cum eam pace, præſidiiſque 
frmaris, Pto! emæus redeat 
in regnum : ita fore, ut per 


te reſtituatur, 
dum Senatus initio. cenſuit ; 
& fine multitudine reducatur, 


quemadmo- 
Senſit Milo, 
non familiari negotium, qu 


9 DF: 
110 
. be 


quemadmodum homines re'i 1 al 
gioſi S:byllæ placere dixe-Wl 
runt. Sed hxc ſententia fic 
& illi & nobis probabatur, ui 
ex eventu homines de tuo con- 
ſilio exiſtimaturos vider emu 
— Nos quidem hoc ſentimus 
fi exploratum tibi fir, poll: 
te regni illius potiri; noi 
eſſe cunctandum: fi dubium, 
non eſſe conandum, &c. Ep. 
Fam., 1. 

[5] Ille vindex Gladiato 
rum & Beftiariorum emerat 
—Beſtiarios— Hos alere noi 
poterat. Itaque vix tenebat. 
dedit cuidan 


ſine 


car- 8 


ring 
We ſpent five days at Arpinum, whence he pro- 


be x: 6 | 
nity x 
7 


M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
XZ Mi.o's trial being put off to the fifth of May, A. Urb. 697. 


late icero took the Benefit of a ſhort vacation, to 


- re- Wake an excurſion into the Country, and viſit C. 


is eſtates and Villa's in different parts” of 1zaly. 


ſpe- eded to his other houſes at Pompeiæ and Cumæ; 


"X's; 


48 
aſelt 46 
* 8 


. 12 
s rei. 
dixe . 
tia fe 
tur, u 
O CON- "0 
remu 
timus; ll 
poſſe 
; non 
bium, 
c. Ep. 


idiato- 
emera 
re not 
nebat. 
-03dam 
m, qu 


ſine 


Doſing and ordering his library, by the direction 
1any f Tyrannio; the remains of which, he ſays, 


nd ſtopt a while, on his return, at Autium, where 1. 


IF 


Cie. oh. 

Coſfd. 
CoRNE- 

Lius LEN- 


- TULUS 


MakrcEL- 
LINUS, 
Makcius 


e had lately rebuilt his houſe, and was now diſ- Pnilirrus. 


ere more conſiderable than he expefled from the 


te ruin. Atticus lent him two of his Librarians 
3 aft his. own, in taking Catalogues, and 
lacing the books in order; which he calls the 
fiſion of a ſoul into the body of his houſe [i]. 
During this tour, his old enemy, Gabinius, the 
roconſul of Syria, having gained ſome advan- 


age in Judæa againſt Ariſtobulus, who had been 


dethroned by Pompey, and on that account was 
aiſing troubles in the country, ſent public letters 
o the Senate to give an account of his victory, and 


o beg the decree of a Thankſgiving for it. His 


riends took the opportunity of moving the af- 


fair in Cicero's abſence, from whoſe authority 
hey apprehended ſome obſtruction; but the Se- 


ſine ſuſpicione emeret eam 


familiam a Catone: quæ ſi- 


mulatque abducta eſt, Raci- 
lius rem patefecit, eoſque ho- 
mices ſibi emptos eſſe dixit 


& tabulam proſcripſit, ſe 


familiam Caton'anam ven- 
diturum. In eam tabulam 
magni ri us conſequebantur. 


Ad Quin. 2. 6. 


[] Offendes deſignatio- 
nem Tyrannionis mirificam 


in librorum meorum Biblio- 


theca; quorum reliquiæ mul- 
to meliores ſunt, quam pu- 


taram. Etiam vellum mihi 


mittas de tuis Librariolis duos 
aliquos, quibus Tyrannio uta- 
tur glutinatoribus, & ad cætera 
adminiſtris— Ad Att. 4. 4. 


Poſtea vero quam Tyran- 


nio mihi libros diſpoſuit, 
mens addita videtur meis æ- 
dibus: qua quidem in re, 


mirifica opera Dionyſii & 


Menophili tui fuit, Ib. 8. 


nate, 
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| A. Ufb. 697. nate, in a full Houſe, ſlighted his letters BED L 1 | 


e jected his ſuit : an affront, which had never be, 
Cx. Con uz. Offered before to any Proconſul. Cicero was in pv: 


Lis Len- finitely delighted with it, calls he reſolution 4 2 


| | Tvrus vine, and was doubly pleas'd for its being Wo 
f | Maxctet- free and genuin judgement , the Senate, with |  L 
L. Mages £19 Sruggle or influence on bis part; and reproactl 8 


Pnil ir s. ing Gabinius with it afterwards, ſays, that by 1 4 
| act the Senate had declared, bt ' they could 2 
þ believe that be, whom they had always known 1M 
, be a traitor at home, could ever do any thing 22 
that was uſefull to the Republic x J. Rx 
Many prodigies were reported to have haps . = 
-pened about this time, in the 9 of AF 
Rome : —_ ON noiſes under ground, with claſhin * 
of Arms; and on the Alban hill a little fhrme 19 1 
| Juno, which ſtood on a table facing the eaſt, turn 
k fuddenly of itſelf toward the north. Theſe terror 
1 alarmed the City, and the Senate conſulted 1 
| Haruſpices, who were the p 3 
_ . | Prophets of the State, ſkill'd in all the Tuſcal 
diſcipline of interpreting portentous events; who 
gave the following anſwer in writing; that ſup 4 
h plications muſt be made to Jupiter, Saturn, Nep. 
tune, and the other Gods: that the ſolemn 7 
h and plays had been negligently exhibited and polluted: 
| ſacred and religious places made profane: Embaſſi- 3 | 
dors killed une to right and law: faith au 1 


Ad Quin. 2. 8. . 4 f 


[4] Id. Maus 1 fre- ſtra. 
quens divinus fuit in Suppli- 


catione Gabinio deneganda. 
Adjurat Procihus hoc nemini 
accidiſſe. Foris valde plau- 
ditur. Mihi cum ſua ſponte 
zucundum, tum jucundius, 
quod me abſente, eſt enim 
ele e, judicium, fine op- 


8 pugnatione, ſine gratia no- 


Hoc ſtatuit Senatus, cum 
frequens ſupplicationem G2. 
binio denegavit — A prodi- 
tore, atque eo, quem preeſen- 
tem hoſtem Reipub. cognol- i 
ſet, bene Rempub. geri non 
potuiſſe.— De Prov. Con- 
ſul. 6. 


oaths 


U 
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id e diſregarded : ancient and hidden ſacrifices care- 2 N 

, eee and profercd—— tht the Cel Cet 

iS in ve this warning, left by the diſcord and diſſenſion Cu. Corne- 

„ the better fort, dangers and deftruttion ſhould fall rrus Lan- 

g th, Wor: the Senate and the chiefs of the City; by which ”- __— 

ith cans the provimces world fall under the power of a ee 

oach 2! perſon; their armies be beaten, great loſs en- I. Mazcrvs 
e, and honors be heaped on the unworthy and diſ- Pnixirrus. 
aced— [IJ]. Lat or 

X Oxz may obſerve from this anſwer, that che, 

i viners were under the Direction of thoſe, who 

"ZKdeavoured to apply the influence of religion to 

ee cure of their civil diforders : each party in- 

x preted it according to their own views: Clo- 

„ as took a handle from it of venting his ſpleen 

rreſh againſt Cicero; and calling the people to- 

ether for that purpoſe, attempted to perſuade 

hem, that this divine admonition was deſigned par- 

N calarly againſt him; and that the article of the 

cred and religious places referred to the caſe of bis 

Joe ; which, after a ſolemn conſecration to religion, 

as rendered again profane; charging all the diſ- 

eeaſure of the Gods to Ciceros account, who affected 

bing leſs than a tyranny, and the oppreſſion of their 

bew ACLs 1 85 | 

ed: Cicero made a reply to Clodius the next 

ay in the Senate; where, after a ſhort and gene- 

al invective upon his profligate life, “ he leaves 

him, be /ays, a devoted victim to Milo, who 

ſeemed to be given to. them by heaven, for 

the extinftion of ſuch a plague; as Scipio 


24 
"ip 
_ 
a 
99 
1 
"HK 
3 


Sy vas for the deſtruction of Carthage : he de- 
— * clares the prodigy to be one of the moſt ex- 
ſen * trordinary, which had ever been reported to 
gnol- f 


LJ Vid. Argum. Manu- ſponſ. Dio. 1. 39. p. 100. 
1 in Orat. de Haruſp, re- [i] Dio. Ibid. | 


cc the 
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A. Urb. 697. 
Cic. 
Cofl. | 
Cn. Corne- 
- Lius LEN- 
TULUS 
- Marcer- 
LINUS, 
L. Mazxcivs 
Pritippus. 


: 4 
c when the Ma agiſtrates and Citizens were ſeated 


© to retire; a vaſt body of them, gathered from 


e ment of the Prieſts, the Senate, and all c 
<« orders of the City [u].“ Then running through 1 


« and in another repreſentation of the ſame 


„ cond irruption, that they drove the whole 


Ls. 6. 


The HISTORY of the Life 
c the Senate; but laughs at the abſurdity of a 


9. 
<« plying any part of it to him; ſince his houſe, S 


<« as he proves at large, was more a 1 
<& cleared from any ſervice or relation to religion, 3 
<« than any other houſe in Rome, by the Judge. f | 


as 


—Y Ames Wot 


the ſeveral articles of the anſwer, he ſhews them I 
* all to tally ſo exactly with the notorious acts 1 
c“ and impieties of Clodius's life, that they could J 
not poſſibly be applied to any thing elſe. —— 3 
of Thar as to the ſports, ſaid to be negligently| i ; 

«© performed and polluted, it clearly denoted the 
< pollution of the Megalenfian play; the moſt 1 
< yenerable and religious of all other ſnews; 
„ which Clodius himſelf, as Ædile, exhibited Wc 
e in honor of the Mother of the Gods; where 4 | 


&« to partake of the diverſions, and the uſual 1 
<« proclamation was made, to command all ſlaves q 


all parts of the City, by the order of Clodius, 
« forced their way upon the ſtage, to the great 
< terror of the aſſembly; where much miſchief 
and bloodſhed would have enſued, if the WW 
“ Conſul Marcellinus, by his firmneſs and pre- 
« ſence of mind, had not quieted the tumult: 


<* plays, the ſlaves, encouraged again by Clo- : 
« dius, were ſo audacious and ſucceſsfull in a ſe. 


v ** company out of the Theater, and poſſeſſed 

it intirely to themſelves [o]: that as 0 tb. 
* profanation of ſacred and religious places; it 
could not be interpreted of any thing ſo aptly] 


1 De Haruſpic. reſpon- [9] Ibid. 10, 11, 12, 13. 


« % 
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as of what Clodius and his friends had done: A. Urb. 697. 


7 for that, in the houſe of Q. Seius, which he 9 
nnl; 8 had bought after murthering the owner, there C. Conz. 


zion, I was a chappel and altars, which he had lately rus Lex- 
*ﬀ& demoliſhed : that L. Piſo had deſtroyed a cele- rurus 
the . brated chappel of Diana, where all that neigh- eg 
3 bourhood, and ſome even of the Senate, uſed 1 N Angus 
annvually to perform their family facrifices : paiivpvs. 
acts g that Serranus alſo had thrown down, burnt, 
and profaned ſeveral conſecrated Chappels, and 
( raiſed other buildings upon them []: that as 
o Embaſſadors killed contrary to law and right , 
though it was commonly interpreted of thoſe 
from Alexandria, yet other Embaſſadors had 
( dbeen murthered, whoſe death was no leſs of- 
( fenfive to the Gods; as Theodoſius, killed 
with the privity and permiſſion of Clodius; and 
( FPlator, by the order of Piſo [2]: as to the vio- 
(lation of faith and oaths, that it related evidently 
(to thoſe Judges, who had abſolved Clodius ; 
( as being one of the moſt memorable and fla- 
grant perjuries, which Rome had ever known; 


Treat <« that the anſwer itſelf ſuggeſted this interpreta- 
chief « tion, when it ſubjoined, that ancient and oc- 
the < cult ſacrifices were polluted; which could refer 
Pre- to nothing ſo properly as to the rites of the 
ult % Bona Dea; which were the moſt ancient and 
ſame ce the moſt occult of any in the City; celebrated 
Clo- with incredible ſecrecy to that Goddeſs, whoſe 
a ſe . name it was not lawfal for men to know; 
hole < and with ceremonies, which no man ever 
eſſed e pried into, but Clodius [J. Then as to the 
be © warning, given by the Gods, of dangers, likely 
— ri 0 enſue from the diſſenſions of the principal 
PU) 85 | 
| Ibid. 14, 15. r] Ibid. 17, 18, 
2, 13. Ht; Ibid. * ; 15 88 
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* Citizens; that there was no man ſo particular A 
active, in promoting thoſe diſſenſions, as Clo. re 


<« diusz who was perpetually enflaming one ſide m 
or the other; now purfuing popular, noy era 
% Ariſtocratical meaſures ;. at one time a favorite ll 
* of the Friumvirate, at another of the Senate; | 
« whoſe credit was wholly ſupported by their rr 


< quarrels and animoſities. He exhorts them 
< therefore in the concluſion, to beware of falling 
e into thoſe miſeries, of which the Gods ſo evi- 
<« dently forewarned them; and to take care 
< eſpecially, that the form of the Republic was 
ce not altered; ſince all civil conteſts between great 
«and powerfull Citizens muſt neceſſarily end, 

« either in an univerſal deſtruction, or a tyran- 

t ny of the Conqueror: that the ſtate was now 
< in ſo tottering a condition, that nothing could 
<« preſerve it but their concord: that there was 
%“ no hope of · it's being better, while Clodius re- 
« mained unpuniſned: and but one degree left ne 
« of being worſe, by being wholly ruined and 
« enſlaved; for the prevention of which, the 
« Gods had given them this remarkable admo- 
c nition ; for they were not to believe, what 
« was ſometimes repreſented on the ſtage, that 
% any God ever deſcended from heaven to con- 
« yerſe familiarly with men ; but that theſe ex- 
« traordinary ſounds and agitations of the world, 
ee the air, the elements, were the onely voice 
ec and ſpeech, which heaven made uſe of; that 
ce theſe admoniſhed them of their danger, and 


cc pointed out the remedy; and that the Gods, yoo 
te by intimating ſo freely the way of their ſafety, G 
had ſhewn, how eaſy it would be to pacity 1 
* them, by pacifying onely their own animoſi- a 
<« ties and diſcords among themfelves.“ 5 


1 ABOUT 


of M.TULLIUS CICERO. 


larly ABzouT the middle of the ſummer, and be- A. Urb. 697. 
Clo. re the time of chuſing new Conſuls, which was ho ag 
ſide ommonly in Azguft, the Senate began to deli- ©, Coaur- 
now Werate on the Provinces, which were to be aſſign- Iius Ley- 
orite A to them at the expiration of their office. The rurus 
ate; ¶ Conſular Provinces,” about which the debate ſingly * One 
their urned, were the two Gauls, which Cæſar now | Mancius 


ling a binius poſſeſſed. All who ſpoke before Cicero, 
. xccepting Servilius, were for taking one, or both 
care We Gauls from Ceſar ; which was what the Se- 
was Pate generally deſired: but when it came to Ci- 

ero's turn, he gladly laid hold on the occaſion 


reat al e 
nd, o revenge himſelf on Piſo and Gabinius; and 
ran- xerted all his authority, to get them recalled 


ich ſome marks of diſgrace, and their Govern- 
nents aſſigned to the ſucceeding Conſuls: but as 
or Cæſar, his opinion was, that his command 
ould be continued to him, till be bad finiſhed the 


re- 
left var, which he was carrying on with ſuch ſucceſs, 
and ud ſettled the conquered countries, This gave no 
the mall offence ; and the Conſul Philippus could 


Wot forbear interrupting and reminding him, hat 
e had more reaſon to be angry with Ceſar, than 
01th Gabinius himſelf ; fince Ceſar was the author 
and raiſer of all that florm, which had oppreſſed 


on- 

ex · im. But Cicero replied, hat, in this vote, be 
1d, was not purſuing his private reſentment, but the 
ice Public good, which had reconciled him to Cæſar; 
hat and that he could not be an enemy to one who was 
nd deſerving ſo well of his country: that a year or two 
ds, more would complete his conqueſts, and reduce all 


Gaul to a flate of peacefull ſubjeftion : that the cauſe 


ty, 
ity bas widely different between Ceſar and the other 
ſi- two; that Ceſar's adminiſtration was beneficial, 


proſperous, glorious to the Republic; . theirs, ſtan= 
contemptible 


UT 


dalous, ignominious, burifull to their ſubjeds, and 


eld; Macedonia, which Piſo; and Syria, which philirrus. 
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Urb. 697. contemptible to their enemies. —— In ſhort, he 
* managed the debate ſo, that the Senate came 
Cn. ConxE- fully into his Sentiments, and decreed the reve. 
Li us Lzx- cation of Piſo and Gabinius [SJ]. 1 
'TULUS H = was now likewiſe engaged in pleading two 
_ conſiderable cauſes at the Bar; the one in de- 
L. Mazciys fence of Cornelius Balbus, the other of M. Cæ- 
Balbus was a native of Gades in Spain, of 


- 


Pnilirrus. lius. —_— 
a ſplendid family in that City, who, for his fide- . 
lity and ſervices to the Roman Generals in that 
Province, and eſpecially in the Sertorian war, il 
had the freedom of Rome conferred upon him by 
Pompey, in virtue of a law, which authoriſed hin 
to grant it to as many as he thought proper. But a 
Pompey's act was now called in queſtion, as ori- 
ginally null and invalid, on a pretence, that the 
City of Gades was not within the terms of that al. 
liance and relation to Rome, which. rendered is 
Citizens capable of that privilege. Pompey and il 


Craſſus were his advocates, and, at their deſire, 9 : 
Cicero alſo; who had tbe third place, or poſt of 


honor aſſigned to him, to give the finiſhing hand 


tempeſtatem, cui ceſſerim, 
Cæſare impulſore atque adju- 
tore eſſe excitatam. Cui ſi 
primum ſic reſpondeam, me 
communis . — habere 
rationem, non doloris mei.— 
Hic me meus in Rempub. a- 
nimus priſtinus ac perennis, 
cum C. Cæſare reducit, re- 


[5]-Itaque ego idem, qui 
nunc Contulibus iis, qui de- 
ſignati erunt, Syriam, Mace- 

doniamque decerno — Quod 
fi efſent illi optimi viri, ta- 

men ego mea ſententia C. 

Cæſari nondum ſuccedendum 

utarem. Qua de re dicam, 
Patres conſcripti, quod ſentio, 


atque illam interpellationem 


familiariſſimi mei, qua paullo 
ante interrupta eſt oratio mea, 
non pertimeſcam. Negat me 
vir optimus inimiciorem de- 
bere eſſe Gabinio, quam Cæ- 
ſari; omnem enim illam 


W 
* 


conciliat, reſtituit in gratiam. 
Quod volent denique homi- 
nes exiſtiment, nemini ego 
N eſſe bene de Repub- 
ica merenti non amicus.— 


Vid. Orat. de Provin. Conl. 
8, 9. &c. 


te cauſe [T]. The proſecution was projected, A. Urb. 697. 
t ſo much out of enmity to Balbus, as to his Cic. 51. 
» ey and Cæſar; by whoſe, favor he C. Can, 
trons Pompey and Cæſar; by whole, favor he Cu. cos. 
acquired great wealth and power; being at 1ivs LEA. 


two s time Generul ef the Artillery to Cæſar, and Tvzos 
de- principal manager or ſtew-ard of all his affairs, MARCEL 
Or. Nie Judges gave ſentence. for him, and con- ppt 
, of med his right to the City; from which foun- Puilirrus. 
ide- tion he was raiſed afterwards, by Auguſtus, to the 
that :/ilate itſelf: his Nephew: alſo, Young Balbus, 
var, po was made free with him at ihe ſame time, ob. 
a the bonor of @ triumph, for bis victories 
hin r the Garamantes; and, as Pliny tells us, they 
But e the onely. inſtances , Foreigners, and adopted 
ori- ens, who: had ever advanced themſelves to ei- 
the f thoſe honours in Rome [u]. el 
al. Crus, whom he next defended, was a 
it ung Gentleman f Equeſtrian rank, of great 
and Mrts and accompliſhments, trained under the 
fire, Wcipline of Cicero himſelf; to whoſe care he 
t of committed by his. Father, upon his firſt in- 
and duction into the Forum: before he was of 
> to hold any Magiſtracy, he had diſtinguiſhed 
rim, nſelf ) % public impeachments; the one of 
adju- Antonius, Cicero's collegue in the Conſul- 
ui p, for conſpiring againſt the ſtate; the other of 
8 Atratinus, for. bribery and corruption. Atra- 
Dj | 2 F 
b. a- 2] Quo mihi difficilior oceano genitorum aſus illo 
nnis, hie extremus perorandi honore.Hiſt. N. 7.43. 
re- us Sed mos eſt gerendus, Garama caput Garaman- 
iam. h modo Cornelio, eujus ego tum: omnia armis Romanis 
omi- antati in ejus periculis nul- ſaperata, & a Cornelio Balbo 
ego nodo deefle poſſum; ſed triumphata, uno omnium ex- 
pub- am Cn. Pompeio. —— © terno curru & Quiritium jure 
18.— Balbo. 1. 2, &c. donato: quippe Gadibus nato 
>onl. I.] Fuit & Balbus Corne- Civitas Rom. cum Balbo 
major Conſul — Primus majore patruo data eſt. Ib. 
ernorum, atque etiam in 5. 5. „ Is 
to Vor. II. ” 2 tinus's 
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K. 8 697. cbus ſon was now revenging his Father's qua- 


'Y 
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f 
Ge © rel, and accuſed Cælius of public violence, for bein 3 F 
Cu. Corns concerned in the afſe of Dio, the chief 1 | 
" 1105 Len- the Alexangrian embaſſy ; and of an attempt to p 1 
TvLus ſon Cladia, the ffter of Cladius: he had been thin 4 ' 
ManCEt- Lady's Gallant : whoſe reſentment for her favor We 
> + care ſighted by him, was the real ſource of all hw | 
PrtLiyevs. trouble. In this ſpeech Cicero treats be curl 1 P 
ter and gallantries of Clodia, ber Commerce vill 1 f 
Celins, and the gaieties and licentiouſneſs of you. 
with ſuch a vivacity of wit and humor, that mak 
it one of the moſt entertaining, which he has le 
to us. Cælius, who was truly @ Libertine, live 3 2 
on the Palatin hill, in a houſe which he hired on 
Clodius, and, among the other proofs of his af E 
travagance, it was objected, that 4 young ma! 
in no public employment, fhould take a ſeparate TT =£# 
from bis Father, at the yearly rent of two hundri 1 
and fifty pounds: to which Cicero replied, H 
Clodrus, Fa perceived, had a mind to fell bis he 
by ſetting the value of it fo high ; <ahereas, in tru - 
it was + a little paultry | dwelling, © of | of 
' ' fearce above eighty pounds per annum | . Cle . 

was acquitted, and ever after profeſſed the high 

eſt regard for Cicero; with whom he held. 

correſpondence of Letters, which will give [ 
occaſion to ſpeak more of him, in the Segel "ny 
the Hiſtory. n 
«Cxcr'ro feems to have compoſed: FR. I 
Poem about this time, in compliment to Czfar, 5 
and excuſes his not ſending it to Atticus, bt of 
<& cauſe Cæſar preſſed to have it, and he had ev 
<« ferved no copy: though, to confeſs the truth 2 
El 
x] Sumptus unius generis te m ede 
g. l — 2 k bar ay rpg py 
triginta millibus dixiſtis eum lis habitet, decem, ut opind! Wo 


| habitare. Nunc demum in- millibus,—Pro Cælio. 7. 


- - i * 
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e /ays, he found it very difficult to digeſt the A. Urb. 967. 
meanneſs of recanting his old principles. But 1 
adieu, /ays be, to all right, true, honeſt councils: C. Conxz- 
it is incredible, what perfidy there is in thoſe, ius Len- 
who want to be Leaders, and who really Tvrus 
= would be ſo, if there was any faith in them. — 
1 I felt what they were to my coſt, when I was I. Maneius 
drawn in, deſerted, and betrayed, by them: Paitieeus., 
1 reſolved ſtill to act on with them in all 
chings; but found them the ſame as before; 
= ti! by your advice I came at laſt to a better 
mind. Lou will tell me, that you adviſed me 
indeed to act, but not to write; tis true; but 
vas willing to put myſelf under a neceſſity of 
= adhering to my new alliance, and preclude the 
= poſſibility of returning to thoſe, who inſtead 
of pitying me, as they ought, never ceaſe en- 
vying me. — But ſince thoſe, who have no 
power, will not love me, my buſineſs is to 
acquire the love of thoſe who have: you will 
FF lay, I wiſh that you had done it long ago; 1 
know you wiſhed it; and I was a mere Aſs for 
not minding you [y]. “ l 


[iy] Urgebar, ab eo, ad 
nem miſi, & non habebam 
emplar. quid ? etiam, (du- 
om circumrodo, quod devo- 
debatur ,naauodia; ſed 
aleant recta, vera, honeſta 
pnfilia, Non eſt credibile, 
oe fit perfidia in iſtis princi- 

ibus, ut volunt :efle, & ut 
ent, ſi quicquam haberent 
dei. Senſeram, noram, in- 
uctus, reliftus, projectus ab 
s : tamen hoc erat in animo, 
t cum 1is in Rep. conſenti- 


non etiam ut ſcriberem. E 
go mehercule mihi necefſita- 


rem. Tidem erant, qui fu- 
erant. Vix aliquando te 
auctore reſipivi, Dices, ea 
te monuiſſe, quæ 3 


tem volui imponere hujus· no- 
væ conjunctionis, ne qua mi- 


hi liceret labi ad illos, qui e- 


tiam tum cum miſereri mei 
debent, non deſinunt invi- 
dere. Sed tamen modici fu- 
imus d rabegt/, ut ſeripſi 
Sed quoniam qui nihil poſ- 
ſunt, ii me Amare nolunt, ; 


F 2 „ 


Coll. 
Opn Beans 


11vs Len- was à man of eminent learning and abilities, and 


TULUS 
.:MarctrL- 


LINUS, 
L. Maxcivs 


. Pm1L1ieevs. lation, to include, as he had promiſed, a parti- 
cular account of Cicero's acts: but Cicero, who 
was pleaſed with his ſtile and manner of writing, 


| luifſe, & me aſinum germa- 15. 


the deſign of his continued hiſtory, and enter d. 
rectly on that ſeparate period, “from the be. 
* ginning of his Conſulſhip to his reſtoration; 


< own exil.” He obſerves, that this ſhon 
interval was diſtinguiſhed with ſuch a variety 


«© as furniſhed the happieſt - materials, both to f 
«© the ſkill of the writer, and the entertainmen 
of the reader; that, when an author's atter-i 
tion was confined to a ſingle and ſelect ſubjeci 
“ fuſive field of general hiſtory ; but if he did 


of adorning, that he would yet allow ſo much | 


_ < rules of truth. —— That, if he would under 


We HISTORY of the Life 

In m year alſo, Cicero wrote that celebrate Z 
letter to Lucceius, in which he preſſes him, 5 q 85 
attempt - the biſtory of his tranſattions : Lucceiu b 


had juſt finiſhed the hiffory of the Italict and Ma. Wy 
rian civil wars; with intent to carry it down 
through his own times, and, in the general re. 


) by 3 ; 


labors to engage him in this letter, to poſtpone 


< comprehending Catiline's conſpiracy, -and 55 


c of incidents, and unexpected turns of fortune 


he was more capable of adorning it, and dif 
„„ playing his talents, than in the wide and dif 


<. not think the facts themſelves worth the pain 


< to friendſhip, to affection, and even to that 
« favor, which he had ſo laudably diſclaimed in 
<< his Prefaces, as not to confine himſelf ſcrupu- 
ec louſly to che ſtrict laws of hiſtory, and the 


Bk take it, he would ſupply him with ſome rough 


Sins operam, ut ab 3 iis, qui num fuiſſe AT Att. 4. 5. 
e , diligamur. dices, vel- Scribis poema ab eo no- 
jampridem. Scio te vo- ſtrum * Quint: 


— 


& memoris 
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k« of his work ; if not, that he himſelf ſhould be 


and him, write his own life; a taſk liable to 


forced to do, what many had done before ©, 
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memoirs, or commentaries, for the foundation A. Urb. 697. 


«Cic. 51. 


oſſ. 
Coax E- 
Lius LEN- 


many exceptions and difficulties; where a TuLvs. 


Maxcivs : 


low man would neceffarily be reſtrained by mo- Mazeez- 
re. deſty, on the one hand, or partiality on the 1 

arti. . other, either for blaming, or praiſing him- Pullirros. 
Who ſelf, fo much as he deſerved, &c. [x].“ 5 
ting, Tuts letter is conſtantly alledged as a proof 

pone of Cicero's vanity, and exceſſive love of praiſe: 

r di. but we muſt conſider it as written, not by a philo- 

> be ¶ N ſopher, but a ſtateſman, conſcious of the great- 

tion; Weſt ſervices to his country, for which he had 

d hüveen barbarouſly treated; and, on that account, 

ſhon the more eager to have them repreſented in an 
rietWadvantageous light: and impatient to taſt ſome. 

tune part of that glory when living, which he was 


ure to reap from them when dead: and as to the 


men paſſage which gives the offence, where he preſſes 
itten. his friend to exceed even the bounds of truth in his 
bjed W277 4i/es : it is urged onely, we ſee, conditionally, 
1 dif and upon an abſurd or improbable ſuppoſition, 
1 dif- hat Lucceius did not think the atfts themſelves really 


didi laudable, or worth praiſing : but whatever excep- 
pain tions there may be to the morality, there can be 
nuch none to the elegance and compoſition of the let- 
tha ter; which is filled with a variety of beautifull 
ed i ſentiments, illuſtrated by examples, drawn from 
-upu- a perfect knowledge of hiſtory ; ſo that it is juſt · 
1 the hy ranked among the capital pieces of the epiſto- 
nder : lary kind, which remain to us from antiquity. 
oug i Cicero had employed more than ordinary pains 
vpon it, and was pleaſed with his ſucceſs in it: for 
1 he mentions it to Atticus with no ſmall ſatisfac- 
EO n : . h | 2 
n „33 te. 2 553. 
ori F. 3 tion, 


""W \ The HisTorY of the Life L | 
A. Urb. 697. tion _ wiſhed him to get a copy of it from 
Cie. 51. their friend Lucceius. The effect of it was, 3 50 


11 
Cn: __ .. that Lucceius undertook "what Cicero deſired, and i © To 
11vsLzx- probably made ſome progreſs in it, ſince Cicero 1 5 
rurus ſent him the memoirs, which he. promiſed, and 7 
Manczr- Lucceius lived many years after, in an uninter- WW, 
L. Mancins rupted friendſhip with him, though neither this, vr, 
Pullis, nor any other of his writings had the fortune to ye. 
be preſerved to ſucceeding ages [a]. ; J 
--ALL people's eyes and inclinations began now th: 
to turn towards Czfar, who by the eclat of his r 
victories, ſeemed to rival the fame of Pompey . 
3 and, by his addreſs and prom, 22 pe 
ed ground upon him daily in authority and in- gr 
fluence in public affairs. He ſpent the 9 pe 
at Lara; wWhither a vaſt concourſe of all ranks v 
reſorted to him from Rome. Here Pompey and tie 
Craſſus were again made friends by him; and 2 C 
— — formed, that they Sould jointly ſeize the w. 
rip for the next year, though they had not ico 
N 4 themſelves Candidates, within "the aſua cr 
ume. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, a profeſſed 5 
enemy, was one of the competitors; who think · Wl / 
ih ing--himſelf ſure of ſucceſs, could not forbear w 
n bragging, that be would effect, when Conſul, what P 
ts by" conld wot doe when Prætor, reſcind Cxſar's alis, i v. 
ſt and recall him from bis Government [h]; which hi 
10 ade them reſolve at all hazards to defeat him. hi 
ls al 
1108 -[4) E. piſtolam, 16 conſultatus Candidatus palam 
_ quam . fac ut ab co ſu- miparetur, Conſulem fe el. | 
"i" | mas ; valde bella eſt; eum- fe * bay quod Prætor ne- le 
10 9 — ut adproperet adhorteris, quiffe ben que eter: eo 
1 &, quod mih1 ſe ita ſacturum 0 Ly Craſſum Pompeium- be 
WW | — agas gratias, | Ag * in urbem Provincie fur N pe 
Att. 4. Lucam extractos compulit, ut er 
ol Eco [brain noſtru um detrudendi Domitii cauſa Alte · 
dabis, Ibid. 11. rum Conſulatum peterent— us 
Ne 


[e]) Sed cum L, Domitius Speton. J. Caf. 24. 
. ? 4 What 
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rom what greatly favored their deſign was the ob- A. Urb. 697. 
vas, rinacy of the Tribun, C. Cato; who, to revenge "I X 

and WS imſelf on Marcellinus, for not ſuffering him to 6, Conn. 
cero old any aſſemblies of the people, for promulgating 1ys Lex- 


3 5 is laws, would not ſuffer the Conſuls to hold any, Tous 
= be choice of the' Magiſtrates [c]. The Num- Maxzctt- 


his; rate ſupported him in this reſolution till the 3 
e to year expired, and the Government fell into an philirrus. 


4 Inter-regnum; when by faction and violence, and 


now the terror of troops poured into the City, the 
his WW-xtorted the Confulſhip out of the hands of Domitius, 


„ ſecured it to themſelves [d. This made Pom- 
ey generally odious, who, in all this heigth of 
Lreatneſs, could not defend himſelf from the 


nter N Perpetual railleries and inſults of his adverſaries; 
nks rhich yet he bore with ſingular temper and pa- 
and tience. Marcellinus was conſtantly alarming the 


City with the danger of his power; and as he 


vas haranguing one day on that ſubject, being en- 
n couraged by a general acclamation of the people ; . 
ua cry out, Citizens, ſays he, cry out while you may; 
led Ver it will not be long in your power to do fo with 
ink · afety [ez]. Cn. Piſo alſo, a Young Nobleman 


who had impeached Manilius Criſpus, a man o 


vb: Prætorian rank and notoriouſly guilty, being pro- 
a1, voked by Pompey's protection of him, turned 
nich his attack againſt Pompey himſelf, and charged 
um. him with many crimes againſt the State; being 


aſked therefore by Pompey, why he did not 


e] Conſul—dies comitia- Conſul fuerit, Conſulem fieri 
les exemit omnes C. Cato non peſſe? &c. Ad Att. 4. 8. 


PER? concionatus eſt, comitia ha- Vid, Dio. p. 103. 
* deri non ſiturum, fi fibi cum (e] Acclamate, inquit, Qui- 
Le populo agendi dies eſſent ex - rites, acclamate, dum licet ; 


empti, Ad Quint. 2. 6. jam enim vobis impune face- 
2 Quid enim hoc miſeri- re non licebit.— Val. Max. 6. 
us, quam eum, qui tot an- 2. 


nos, quod habet, deſignatus 
F 4 chuſe 
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A. Urb. 698. chuſe to impeach; him rather than the Criminal, 
Cic. 4 he, replied briſkly, that he. would give bail 10 

Cx, Pour Ei- Hand à trial, without raiſing à civil war, be would 
us Mac- ſoon bring him before bis Judges [f J. = 
uus II. DvukinG the continuance of theſe ute a ac- 

M. Licixius caſioned by the election of the new Conſuls, Ci- 

Crassys II. cero retired into the country; where he ſtaid to 

| the beginning of May, much out of humor, and 

diſguſted both with the Republic and. himſelf, 

Articus's conſtant advice to him was, 70 conſult bis 

ſafety and intereſt, by uniting himſelf - with the men 

f power; and they, on their part, were as con- 

ſtantly inviting him to it, by all poſſible aſſu- 

rances of their affection: but in his anſwers to 

Atticus he obſerves; * that their two caſes 

« were. very different; that Atticus, having no 

5 peculiar character, ſuffered no peculiar indig- 

e nity ; nothing but what was common to all 

« the Citizens; whereas his own condition was 

e ſuch, that if he ſpoke what he ought to do, he 

& ſhould be looked upon as a madman ; if. what 

« was uſefull onely to himſclf, as a ſlave; if no- 

<« thing at all, as quite oppreſſed and ſubdued : 

<« that his uneaſineſs was the greater, becauſe he 

« could not ſhew it without being thought un- 

« oratefull— ſhall, I withdraw myſelf then, ſays 

ee be, from buſineſs, and retire to the port of 

te eaſe? That will not be allowed to me, Shall 

6 follow theſe Leaders to the wars, and, after 

« having refuſed to command, ſubmit to be 

« commanded ? I will do ſo; for I ſee that it is 

„your advice, and wiſh that 1 had always fol- 


[F) Da, inquit, les quam de Manilii capite, in 
Reip. te, ſi poſtulatus fueris, concilium judices mien 
civile bellum non excitatu- Ibid. | | 
rum; ; etiam de tuo 9 


„ lowed 


J 
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lowed it: or ſhall I reſume my poſt, and enter A. Urb. 698. 
again into affairs ? I cannot perſuade myſelf to hy ** 
that, but begin to think Philoxenus in the C,. 
right; who choſe to be carried back to pri- 


Tyrant's uus II. 
| M. Licix 
Cragoys II. 


c- ſon rather than commend the 

i- verſes. This is what I am now meditating ; 
to to declare my diſlike at leaft of what they are 
nd doingd 3-H" oD int 30 Hate 
if, SucH. were. the agitations. of his mind at 
bis is time, as he frequently ſignifies, in his let- 


me with him: 


datura ri, tamen nul- 
am habes propriam ſervitu- 


Ns em: communi» frueris no- 
ays mine. Ego vero, qui, ſi lo- 
of quor de Repub. quod oportet, 
all nſanus, fi quod opus eſt, ſer- 
us exiſtimor, ſi taceo, op- 
cer preſſus & captus; quo dolore 
be iſe debeo? quo ſum ſcilicet 


oc etiam acriore, quod ne 
Nolere quidem poſſum, ut 
on ingratus videar. Quid 
i ceſſare libeat & in otiz por- 
um conſugere ? Nequicquam 


aſtra: ergo erimus or 
qui ral eſſe noluimus? Sie 
aciendum eſt; tibi enim ipſi, 


[2] Tu quidem, etſi es 


Immo etiam in bellum & in 


ers: he was now at one of his Villa's, on the 
W-lightfull ſhore, of Baiæ, the chief place of re- 
rt and pleaſure for the great and rich; Pompey 
ne thitber in Apr il, and ud ſooner arrive 4, than 
ent bim bis compliments, and ſpent his whole 
they had. much diſcourſe on public 
W/ airs, in which Pompey expreſſed great uneaſineſs, 
d owned himſelf diſſatisfied with his own part in 
hem ; but Cicero, in his account of .the..conyer- 
ation, intimates ſome ſuſpicion of his fmcerity . 


cui utinam ſemper paruiſſem, 
fic video placere. Reliqui 
eſt, Tapi txaytc, TAUTAY 
abo; non mehercule poſs 
ſum: & Philoxeno 1gnoſco, 
qui reduci in carcerem malu- 
it. Veruntamen id ipſuny 
meeum in his locis commien- 
tor, ut iſta improbem. — Ad 

Att. 4. 9. \ | FAO 7 
ume ſtory of Dionyſius the 
Tyrant of Syracuſe, and Phi- 
loxenus the Poet, is told by 
Diodorus Siculus. Lib. 15. 
ü o ·˙· 1 
f 5] Pompeius in Cuma- 
num Parilibus venit: miſit 
me ſtatim qui ſalutem 
nunciaret ; ad eum poſtridie 
mane 
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-"_ Urd. 698. 
8 
PR Nurtr 
vs Mac- 
wos II. 


M. Lreinivs 
Ea Assus II. 
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In the midſt of this company and Uiverſion, Gi 
 rero's entertainment was in bis fiudies ; for he ne. 
ver reſided any where without ſecuring to him- 
felf the uſe of a good library: here he had il: 


command of Fauſtus s, the fon of Sylla, and ſon-in: 
law of Pompey 3 one of the delt collections of 


Bay; gathered from the ſpoils of Greece, and 
eſpecially of Athens, from which Syila brought 
- away many thouſand volumes. He had no body in 


the honſe with him, but Dionyfius, a learned 


Greek ſlave, whom Atticus had made free, and 
who was entrufted with the inſtruction of the 7⁰0 


young Ciceros, the fon and the Nephew: with 


this companion, be 'was de vonring books, fince th 


| epretched late of the public bad deprived him, as lr 


Fells ns, of all other pleaſures. 


J bad much vather 
ſays he to Atticus, be /itting on your little bench, 
wander now prffure, thon in the Curule chair 

reat ones; or t a turn with you in 
, than with him, whom” it muſt, A 
. » my 724 to walk with : as for the ſucceſs of that 


walk, let fortune look to it, or ſome God, if ther 


br wy, o 
mane vadebam ——» Ad-Att. 
4. * 

Nos hic eum Po 


atur ; fic eſt enim 
in hee homine dicendum. 


In nos vero ſuaviſſime eſſuſus: 


venit etiam ad me in Cuma- 

num a ſe Ib. 8. f 
L Ego hic afoor Biblio- 

. 


Luerinenſibus. Ne iſta qui - 


dem deſunt. Sed mehercule 


a cxteris oblettationĩbus deſe- 


tor & voluptatibus propter 


no ſui- 
mus: ſane ſibi diſplicens; 
ut loqueb 


ortaſſa tu pu. Ib, 
tabas his rebus Puteolanis & 


0 takes care of 1 . He mentions in 


3 fic dhe ſaſtenta 


& recreor ; maloque in illa 
tua ſedecula, uam habes ſub 
imagine Ari 8, federe, 
quam in iſtoxum ſella curuli, 
tecumque apud te ambulare, 
quam cum eo, quocum video 
eſſe ambulandum. Sed de 
ia ambulatione fors videret, 
aut ſi qui eſt, | > curet Deus. 
10. ö 
Nos hie voramus liters 
cum homine mirifico, ita * 
hercule lenrio, * 
17. * 
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the ſame letter 2 current report at Puteuli, that A. Urb. 698. 


king Ptolemy was reſtored, and deſires to know, 


what arcuunt they had of it at Rome : the report ©, 
was very true; for Gabinius, tempted by Ptole- ws M40. 
my's gold, and the plunder of Ægypt; and en- uus II. 
M. Lieiurus 
Crxassvs II. 


couraged alſo, as ſome write, by Pompey himſelf, 
— to replace him on the Tune wich 
his Syrian Arn; which he executed with a hi 
hand, and the deſtruction of all the — 
mies; ix open defiance of the am horitꝝy of the Sexate, 
and the direttion of the Sibyl: this made à great 
noiſe at Rome, and irritated the people to ſuch a 
degree, that they reſolved to make him feel their 
diſpleaſure for it very ſeverely, at his return [&. 
H1s Collegue Piſo came home the firſt from 
his nearer Government of Macedonia; after an 
inglorious adminiftration of a Province, whewee no 
Conſular Senator had ever returned, but to a tri- 
imph. For though, on the account of ſome 
trifling 8 in the field, he had procured 
himſelf 20 be ſaluted Emperor by his arm, yet the 
occaſion was ſo contemptible, that Be darft nor 


ſend any letters upon it to the Jenate: but after op- 


preſſing the ſubjects, plundering the allies, and 
loſing the beſt part of his troops againſt the neigh- 
bouring barbarians, who invaded and laid waſte 
the country, he ran away in diſguiſe from a. mu- 
tiny of the ſoldiers, whom he diſbanded at laſt 
without their pay [J. When he arrived at 

Wares Kome, 


. Vid, Dio. I, pP. Ut EX EA provincia,. be 
Ras 8933 kr f fuit ex omnibus 3 
III Ex qua aliquot Præto- triumphalis, nulles fit ad Se-- 
no imperio, Conſulari qui- natum litteras mittere or 8. 
dem nemo kredit, qui incola- Nuntius ad Senatum miſ 
om — ef nullas. Ib. 9. 


Mittg 


_ 


x 
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Cic. 52. 


Coll. 


_ Cn. „ 
us Mac- 


nus II. 


M. Licinivs he had pa hardineſs to attack Cicero, and com- 
to the Senate of his injurious treatment of 
bim: but when he began 10 reproach' him with 


Cass II. 


ſaid, which had dien an into eagle 
ſingle verſe of: Bie, nity 


The HisTory of the Life 
A. Urb. 698. Rome, he ſtript his Faſces of their laurel, and en- 


tered the City obſcurely and ignominiouſiy, with- 
out any other attendance. than his own reti- 

e [n]. On his firſt appearance in public, 
—. to the authority of his ſon-in-law, Cæſar, 


the diſgrace of bis exil, tbe whole. Aſſembly inter. 
— bim by a loud and general clamor [u]. 

ng other things, with which he upbraided Ci- 
_ To told him,' that it was not any envy for 
what he bad done, but the vanity of what be had 
18 that a 


| Cedant arma T e. concedat aue — 


„ I. 


. Ig; . maxima 
parte exercitus - 20. wy 
" Dyrrhachium ut venit de. 


cedens, obſeſſus eſt ab iis ip-. 


ſis militibus—Quibus cum ju- 
ratus affirmaſſet, ſe, quæ de- 
berentur, poſtero die perſolu- 
turum; domum ſe abdidit: 
inde nocte intempeſta crepi- 
datus, veſte ſervili navem 
1 wo: ite Macedoni-. 
ens mperator in urbem ſe 
intulit, ut nullius negatiato- 
ris obſcuriſſimi reditus une 


_— 17 
„ 


quam foerit ace or.— 23. 
Cum tu ae © on 


entis faſcibus lauream ad por- 
tam Efquilinam abjeciſt — 


Ib, 30% % wins 

11. Tunc auſus es meum 
diſceſſum illum — maledigi 
& contumeliz loco Ponere? 
Quo quidem tempore cepi, 
Patres conſcripti, fructum im- 
mortalem vel; in me amo- 
ris . qui non admurmuratio- 
ne, voce & clamore ab- 
jecki hominis perulantiam 


fre iltis.— Ib, 14. 
a medal 


oOo NA 
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meddle with thoſe, who had mare power, and where A. Urb. 698. 


his reſentment was more due [o]. But it had been 


better for him, to have ſtifled his complaints and cu. 


Cic. 5 2. 
Co 


ſuffered: Cicero to be quiet; who, exaſperated by vs Mac- 


his imprudent attack, .made a Reply to him up- 


perhaps, that was ever ſpoken by any man, on 


the perſon, the parts, the whole life and conduct 


of Piſo ; which, as long as the Roman name ſub- 
fiſts, muſt deliver down a moſt deteſtable cha- 
racer of him to all poſterity. As to the verſe, 
with which he was urged, he ridicules the abſur- 
dity of Piſo's application of it, and tells him, 


« that he had contrived a very extraordinary pu- 


% niſhment for poor poets, if they were to be ba- 
« niſhed for every bad line: that he was a Critic 
« of a new kind; not an Ariſtarchus, but a 
ce Grammatical Phalaris; who, inſtead of ex- 
„ punging the verſe, was for deſtroying the au- 
< thor: that the verſe itſelf could not imply any 
affront to any man whatſoever : that he was 
« an aſs, and did not know his letters, to ima- 
<« gine, that by the Gown, he meant his on 
« gown; or by arms, the arms of any particu- 
lar General; and not to ſee, that he was 
«* ſpeaking onely in the Poetical ſtile ; and as the 


Nus II. 


on the ſpot, in an Invective ſpeech, the ſevereſt M. Liciniws 


Crazsus II. 


« one was the emblem of peace, the other of 


* war, that he could mean nothing elſe, than 
e that the tumults and dangers, with which the 
City had been threatened, muſt now give way 
* to peace and tranquillity : that he might have 


[0] Non ulla tibi, inquit, 
invidia nocuit, ſed verſus tui. 
—Hzc res tibi fluctus illos 


Paullo ante dixiſti me cum 
iis confligere, quos deſpice- 
rem; non attingere eos, qui 
ſſent, quibus iratus eſ- 
e deberem.— Ib. 29, 30, 31. 


excitavit—Tuz dicis, inquit, plus 
Togæ, ſammum Imperato- 
rem eſſe ceflurum,— 


ec ſtuck 


de HISTORY of the Life 
| n bs «fuck a little indeed in explaining the latter 
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A part of the verſe, if Piſo himſelf had not 
cn. — 60 _ him out; who, by trampling his own 
vs Mac- „ laurel under foot at the Gates af Rome, had 
M. K . < declared bow much he thought it inferior to 
En rene 40 every ether kind of honor — that as for 

«+ Pompey, it was filly to think that, after the 
volumes, which he had written in his praiſe, 
% one Aly werſe ſhould make him at laſt his ene- 
my: but that in truth, he never was his ene- 
« my s and if, on a certain accafion, he had 
e ſhewn any coldneſs towards him, it was all 
« Ding to the - perfidy and malice of ſuch a8 

Piſo; who were continually — "us — 
<< and ſuſpicions into him, till they had removed 
1 . on his confidence all who loved either him, 


or the Republic [].“ 
. Awovr this time, the Theater, which Pom- 
pey had built at his own charge, for the uſe and 


— of the City, was ſolemnhy 


and 


dedicated: it is much celebrated by che ancients, 


for its grandor and mag 


nificence: the plan was 


taken from the Theater of Achrilme, but greatly 


1 1 Quoniam te non Ariſ- | 


- tarchum, ſed Grammaticum 


Phalerim habemus, qui non 
notam ap onas | ad malum 
verſum, poetam armis 
— equare — Quid nunc te, 

fine, literas doceamꝰ Non 


dizi hanc togam, qua ſum 


amictus, nec arma, ſcutum 


& ex- unius Imperato- 

ſed quod pacis eſt inſig- 
hs & otii, toga ; contra au- 
tem arma, tumultus ac belli, 


more poetarum locutus, hoc 


intelligi volui, bellum ac tu- 
multum paci atque otio con- 
ceſſurum —i in altero— hære- 


rem, niſi tu expediſles. Nam 
cum tu detractam e ernen - 
tis faſcibus lauream ad por- 
tam Eſquilinam ahjeciſti, in- 
dicaſti non modo ampliſſ- 
mæ, ſed etiam minimæ lau- 
di lauream conceſſiſſa— Vis 
Pompeium iſo verſu inimi- 
cum mihi eſſe factum Pri- 
mo nonne compenſabit cum 
uno verſiculo tot mea volu- 
mina laudum ſuarum ? Veſ- 
træ fraudes, —veſtrz crimina- 
tiones infidiarum mearum— 
effecerunt ut ego excluderer 
xc. In Piſon. zo, 31. 


enlarged, 
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enlarged, ſo as to receive commodiouſiy forty A. Urb. 698. 


W :hbouſand people. It was furrounded by 4 Portico, to a 


er the company in bad weather, and had a Curia, O. Pore 

3 annexed to it; with a Baſilica alſo, an ag 
or grand Hall, proper for the fittings of Judges, vus II. 

or any other public buſineſs: which were all = — 

finiſhed ar Pompey's coſt, and adorned with a great * 

number of Images, formed by the ableſt maſters, of 

men and women, famed for ſomething very remark- 

able or prodigious in their lives and cbaracters [g]. 

Atticus undertook the care of placing all theſe fta- 
tues, for which Pompey charged Cicero with his 

thanks to him [r]: but what made this Fabric the 

more ſurpriſing and ſplendid, was a beautiful 

Temple, erected at one end of it to Venus the Con- 

quereſs ; and fo contrived, that the ſeats of the The- 

ater might ſerve as ſtairs to the Temple. This was 

deſigned, it is ſaid, 20 avoid the reproach of mak- 

ing ſo vaſt an expence for the meer uſe of luxury; 

the Temple: being ſo placed, that thoſe who came to 

the ſhews, might ſeem to come to worſhip the God-. 


[7] Pompeius Magnus in Gell. X. 1. Vid. Tertull. de 
ornamentis Theatri mirabi- Spectat. | 
les fama poſuit imagines ; ob Dion. Caſſius mentions it, 
id diligentius magnorum ar- as a tradition, that he had 
tiicum inpeniis -elaboratas : met with, that this Theater 
inter quas tegitur Eutyche, a was not really built by Pom- 
viginti liberis rogo illata, e- pey, but by his Freedman, 
nixa triginta partus; Alcip- Demetrius, who had made 
pe, Elephantum, Plin. H. himſelf richer than his maſ- 
7. | ter, by attending him in his 
12 Tibi etiam gratias a- wars; and to take off the 
gebat, quod ſigna compo- envy of railing ſo vaſt an 
nenda ſuſcepiſſes. Ad Att. eſtate, laid out a conſidera- 
8 | ble part of it upon the The- 

71 Quum Pompeius, in- ater, and gave the honor of 
quit, ædem Victoriæ dedica- it to Pompey. Dio. p. 107. 
turus effet, cujus gradus vi- Senec. de Trang. Anim. c. f. 
tem Theatri eſſent, &c. A. ho. 

T 
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Cn. Pour i- 
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nus II. 


M. Lici N Circus, Hat ſe- races, and huntiug 


dun $(11 
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Ar the ſolemnity of this dedication, Pompey 


entertained, the people with be moſt magnificent | 


Horus, Which had ever been exhibited. in: Rome: 
in the Theater; were Hage plays, Prizes. of . muſic, 

wreſtling, and all kinds of bodily. exerciſes : in the 
sS of wild beaſts for 
ue days ſucceſſruely.; in hich ue hundred. lions 


were killed; and on the laſt day, wenty elephants: 


whoſe . lamentable howling, when mortally wounded, 
raifed uch a commiſeration in the multitude, from a 
vulgar notion f their great ſenſe: and love, io man, 
oh it. deſtroyed. the whole diverſion of the ſhew, and 
drew, curſes on Pompey himſelf, for being the author 
of ſo much cruelty It. So true it is, what Cicero 
obſeryes of. this:kind of prodigality ; "that. there 
is no real dignity or laſting bonor in it that it ſa- 
tiates, [while it _ aud is forgotten, as ſoon 
as it is aver. [u]. gives. us however a ge- 
nuin,. Idea of the — and grandor of theſe 
principal ſubjects of Rome; who, from their pri 

vate revenues, could raiſe ſuch noble headings 
and provide ſuch ſhews, from the ſeveral. quar- 
ters of the world, which no monarch on earth 1 is 
now. able to exhibit. ok eng M eue 


* L ; 


Wn Maghifcentifinz vero 
Pompeii noſtri munera in ſe- 
N. Conſulatu. De Off. 2. 
2 
Pom MY uoque altero 
Confulitu Nav Tem- 
pli Veneris Victricis, pugna- 
vere in Circo viginti Ele- 
phantes— Amiſſa fugz ſpe 
miſericordiam vulgi inenar- 
rabili habitu © querentes ſup- 
Plicavere, quadam ſeſe la- 
mentatione * complorantes, 
tanto populi dolore, ut obli- 


tus Imperatoris=*Flens uni- 


3 


beach Sa diraſqve 
Pompeio, quas ille mox luit, 
pœnas imprecaretur—Plin. . 
8. 7. Vid. Dio. 1. 39. p. 107. 
It. Plutar. in Pomp. | 
Lu] In his infinitis—ſamp- 
tibus, nihil nos magnopere 
mirari: cum nec neceſſitati 
ſubveniatur, nec dignitas au- 
geatur : iplaque illa delecta- 
tio multitudinis ſit ad breve 
exiguumque tempus—in qus 
tamen ipio, una cum ſatietate 
memoria quoque moriatur 
voluptatis. —De Off. 2. 16. 


Cichno, 


ſump- 
10pere 
eſſitati 
AS au- 
electa- 
breve 
in quo 
tietate 
oriatut 
16. : 
?ERO, 
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at theſe ſhews, out of compliment to Pompey, 
and gives a particular account of them to his 
friend M. Marius, who could not be drawn by ys Mac- 
them from his books and retreat in the country, 
« The old actors, ſays he, who had left the ſtage, 


came on to it again, in honor to Pompey ; but 


& for the ſake of their own honour, ought rather 
to have ſtaid away; our friend Æſopus ap- 


peared to be quite ſunk and worn out; ſo that 
© all people ſeemed willing to grant him his qui- 
*etus: for in attempting to raiſe his voice, 
where he had occaſion to ſwear, his ſpeech 
© faultered and failed him In the other 
plays, the vaſt apparatus, and crouded machi- 
© nery, which raiſed the admiration of the mob, 
* ſpoiled the entertainment: ſix hundred mules, 
© infinite treaſures: of plate, troops of horſe and 
foot fighting on the ſtage. The huntings 


indeed were magnificent, but what pleaſure to 


a man of taſt, to ſee a poor weak fellow torn 
to pieces by a fierce beaſt; or a noble beaſt 
* ſtruck dead with a ſpear : the laſt day's ſhew 
of Elephants, inſtead of delight, raiſed a ge- 


* neral compaſſion, and an opinion of ſome re- 


lation between that animal and man: but leſt 


© you ſhould think me wholly happy, in theſe 


© days of diverſion, I have almoſt burſt myſelf 


in the defence of your friend Gallus Caninius: 


* if the City would be as kind to me, as they 


are to Eſopus, I would willingly quit the 


* ſtage, to live with you, and ſuch as you, in a 

* polite and liberal eaſę [x]. ... 
Tux City continued for a great part of this 

ummer without it's annual Magiſtrates: for the 


W L*] Ep. fam. 7. 1. £ 
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elections, 


F. 


8c 
CictRo, contrary to his cuſtom, was prefent &. Urb. 598. 


Cic. 5 2. 
> CaiT.:* 


Cn. Pods 


N us II. 


M. Licivius 
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A. Urb. 698. elections, which had been poſtponed from the 


nus II. ed at laſt, except in the caſe of Mus Lribuns, who 
M. Licin1vs ſlipt into the office againſt their will: but th: 
"Cnareve It. moſt remarkable repulſe was, of M. Cato fron 
the Prevorfhip, which was given to Vatinius; from 

the beſt Citizen, to the worſt. Cato, upon his 

return from be Cyprian voyage, was compli 

mented by the Senate for that ſervice with 1h 
Fer of the Pretorſhip, in an extraordinary man 
ner [y J. But he deelined the compliment, think- 
ing it more agreeable to his character to obtain 
ir in the ordinary way, by the free choice of thi 
people: but when the election came on, in whit 
he was thought ſure of ſueceſs, Pompey rote i 
the afſembly, on pretence of ſomewhat inauſpicic1 
in the heavens, and, by intrigue and management, gil 
Vatinius declared Prator, who bad been repulſed th 
year before with diſgrace from the Adileſbrp [I: but 
this being carried by force of money, and likely 
to produce an impeachment of Vatinius, Afra 
nius moved for a decree, that the Prætors ſpoul 
not be queſtioned for bribery after their election 
which -paſſed againſt the general humor of the 
Senate; with an exception onely, of ſixty dq 
in which they were to be conſidered as private nei 
The pretence for the decree was, that fo much 
of the year being fpent, the whole would pal: 
without any Prætors at all, if a liberty of im. 


[3] Cojus miniſterii gratia 1. Plutar. in Cato. 
denatus relationem interponi [z] Proxima dementiz ſul 
jubebat, ut Prætoriis Comi- fragia quoniam quem wlll 
tiis extra ordinem ratio ejus norem Catoni . negaveruni 
haberetur. Sed ipſe id fieri - Vatinio dare coacti ſunt. Val: 
paſſus non eſt.— Val. Max. 4, Max. 7. 5. Plut. in Pomp. 
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peaching was allowed: from rbis moment, ſays A. Urb, 698. 


tig Cicero, they have given the exclu/ion to Cato; and, De 
Cure being maſters of 7 all, reſolve that all the wor id ſhall Cx. Pourzi⸗ 
TeO- BY know if Le]. Re = vs Mac- 
who Cicrro's Palatin houſe,. and the adjoining , *vs II. 
the Portico of Catulus were now finiſhed ; and .as he 8 
Fron his brother were the Curators likewiſe of the : 
from repairs of the Temple of Tullus [O], fo they ſeem 

n lo have provided ſome inſcriptions for theſe 

* buildings in honor and memory of themſelves: 


nn ive of an oppoſition from Clodius. Cicero men- 
bralWVoned the caſe to Pompey, who promiſed his 
f th Ttance, but adviſed him to talk alſo with Craſ- 
while, which he took occaſion to do, as he attend- 


eadily undertook the affair, and told him, that 


nt, gi lodius had a point to carry for himſelf, by Pompey's 
fed e and bis, and that if Cicero would not oppoſe 


J. bulE/adivs, be was perſuaded that Clodius would not 


SWulineſs was to procure one of thoſe free or ba- 
; Hou ray Lieutenaucias, that be might go with a public 
rio Wb ara&er to Byzantium, aud King Brogitarus, to 
of tifWather the money, which they owed him for paſt 


rvices. As it is a mere money matter, ſays Ci- 
de mer, I ſhall not concern myſelf about it, whether J 
in my own point or not, though Pompey and Craf- 


of in [a] A. D. III. id. Maii S. eſſent. Eo die Catonem pla- 


factum eſt de ambitu in ne repudiarunt. Quid mul- 
franii ſententiam . Sed ta? Tenet omnia, idque ita 
agno cum gemitu Senatus. omnes intelligere volunt. Ad 
juem hs onſules non ſunt perſecuti Quint. 2. 9. , 

ram ſententias ; qui Afra- [ö] Quod des Telluris 


zaverunt ; 00 
unt. Val? cum eſſent aſſenſi addi- eſt curationis meæ. De Ha- 
Pomp rant, ut Prztores ita crea- ruſp. reſp. 14. | . | 


atur, ut dies LX. privati 


2 * | fas 


d him home one day from the Senate. Craſſus . 


finrb him; to which Cicero conſented, Clodius's 


but ſince no public Inſcriptions could be ſet up, - 
nlefs by. public authority, they were. apprehen- - 


un A es 
r 


- "Rp 


pore cuperet ſe, & per Pom- 
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A. Urb. 698: ſus bave jointly undertaken it: but he ſeems ui 
Cic. 32. have obtained what he deſired, ſince beſides the 

| TEES rata gfe | 2 ap 
u. Pourri. intended Inſcriptions, he mentions @ fatue alſo 

N. MPEI- g $5) > m 

us Mac- bis Brother, which he had actually eretied at i hi 

avs II. Temple of Tellus [cl. „„ 

M. Liens TR EBONIVs, one of the Tribuns, in the in 7 

Cxassvs II. tereſt of the Triumvirate, publiſhed a law, fi 2. 

the aſſignment of Provinces to the Conſuls for tlW., 

term of five years: to Pompey, Spain and Afric 60 

to Craſſus, Syria, and the Parthian war, with Ned 

power of raiſing what forces they. thought fit : an of 

that Cæſars commiſſion ſhould be renewad alſo fi 

Foe years more. The law was oppoſed by the gli, 

nerality of the Senate; and, above all, by Ca of 

Favonius, and two of ' the Tribuns, C. Ateius v 

pito, and P. Aquilius Gallus but the ſuper ve 

force of the Conſuls and the other Tribuns x by 

vailed, and cleared the Forum by violence of ail gi 

their opponentnnt e. IC, 

Tux law no ſooner paſſed, than Craſſus begi ;, 

to prepare for his Eaſtern expedition; and was pe 

ſuch haſt to ſet forward, that he left Rome abo 4 

two months before the expiration of his Conſulſhinl / 

his eagerneſs to involve the Republic in a deſi de 

rate war, for which the. Parthians. had given th 

pretext, was generally deteſted by the City: 

[-] Malta nocte cum Vi- peium -conſequi. Putare Pl 

bullio veni ad, Pompejum, fi ego eum non impedirall _ 

Cumque ego egiſſem de iſtis poſſe me adipiſci fine conte de 

operibus & inſcriptionibus, tione quod vellem—&c. nu 

er mihi benigne reſpondit. Quint. 2. g. . 
Cum Craſſo ſe dixit loqui Reddita eſt mihi perve 

velle, mihique, ut idem fa- Epiſtola in qua de Al 

cerem, ſuaſſt. Craſſum Con- Telluris, & de porticu Ci ea 

ſulem ex Senatu domum re- li me admones. Fit utru 22 

duxi: ſuſcepit rem, dixitque que diligenter. Ad Tell 9% 

eſſe quod: Clodius hoc tem- etiam tuam ſtatuam loca en 
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Tribun” Ateius declared it impious, and prohibited by A. Urb. 698. 
all the auſpices ; and denounced direful imprecations Cic. 52. 
againſt it; but finding Craſſus determined to , * 5 
march in defiance of all religion, he waited for us Mac. © 
him at the- gates of the City, and having dreſſed vs II. 
4p a little altar, ſtood ready with a fire and ſacrifice M. Licinius 
0 devote him to deſtruction [(d. Ateius was after- HI. 
wards turned out of the Senate by Appius, when be 
was Cenſor, for falkfying. the auſpices on this oc- 
caſion ; but the miſerable fate of Craſſus ſupport- 
ed the credit of them; and confirmed the vulgar 
opinion of the inevitable force of thoſe ancient rites, 
in drawing down the divine vengeance on all, who 
preſumed. to contemn them [e]. Appius was one 
of the Augurs : and the onely one of the College, 
who maintained the truth of their auguries, and the 
reality of divination ;, for which he was laughed at 
by the reſt; who charged him. alſo with an abſur- 
dity, in the reaſon, which he ſubſcribed, for. his 
Cenſure upon Ateius, viz. that be had falſiſied the 
auſpices, and brought a great calamity on the Roman 
people : for if the auſpices, they ſaid, were falſe, 
they could not poſſibly have any effet7, or be the cauſe. 
of that calamity [f J. But though they were un- 
doubtedly forged, it is certain however, that 
they had a real influence on the overthrow of 

| io. I. 39. p. Soranum Augurem eſſe dice- 
ar a MN 8 8 bant. Quibus nulla videba-' 
e] M. Craſſo quid acci- tur in Auguriis aut Auſpiciis 
derit, videmus, dirarum ob- præſentio.— Ib. 47. 
nunciatione neglecta.— De In quo Appius, bonus Aus 
. gur — non ſatis ſcienter 

[/] Solus enim multorum N egregium, Ateium, 
annorum memoria, non de- cenſor notavit, quod emen- 
cantandi, Augurii, ſed divi- titum auſpicia ſubſcripferit. 
nandi tenuit diſciplinam: —Quez ſi falſa fuiſſet nullam 
quem irridebant Collegæ tui, adferre potuiſſet cauſam cala- 


5 * 


cunique” tum Piſidam, tum mitatis. Ib. 16. 
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A. G. Gs. Craſſis: for the terror of them had deeply 


ſeſſed the minds of the ſoldiers, and made t al 
turn every thing which they faw, or heard, 1 
3 omen of their ruin; ſo that when the enemy 
peared in ſight, they were ſtruck with ſuch a 
9 chat they had not courage or ſpirit eo 
uf: to make a tolerable reſiſtance. - 
Cr Ass us was deſirous, before he left Nome to 


be reconciled to Cicero: they had never been real 


friends, but generally oppoſite in party; and 
Cicero's early engagements with Pompey kept 
him of .courſe at a diftance from Craſſus: their 
coldneſs was ſtill encreaſed on account of Cati- 
Hne's Plot, of which Craſſus was ſtrongly ſuſpect- 
ed; and charged Cicero with being the author 
"of that ſuſpicion : they carried it however on both 
ſides with much decency ; out of regard to Craf- 
fus's ſon, Publius, a profeſſed admirer and diſci- 
| ple of Cicero; till an accidental debate in the 
Senate blew up their ſecret grudge inta an open 
quarrel. The debate was upon Gabinius, whom 
Craſſus undertook to defend, with many ſevere 
reflections upon Cicero; who replied with no leſs 
| aerimony, and gave a free vent 10 that old reſent: 
ment of Crafſus's many injuries, which bad been ga- 
tbering, he ſays, ſeveral years, but lain dormant jo 
long, that he took it to be extinguiſhed, till, from this 
 ecfident, it burſt out into a flame. The quarrel 
gave great joy to the chiefs of the Senate; who 
highly applauded Cicero, in hopes to embroil 
him with /be Triumvirate: but ompey labored 
hard to make it vp, and Cæſar allo. by letter ex- 
preſſed his uneaſineſs upon it; and begged it of 
Sicero, as à favor, to be reconciled with Craffus: 
ſo that he could not hold out againſt an interceſ. 
ſion {6 powerfull, and ſo well enforced by his 
alection to young Craffus ; their reconciliation was 
confirmed 
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ſhip for che fatufe ; and Craſſus, # give a public. C 
Mimony of it to the City, invited himſelf, jus be- O, pos 
fore bis departare, to ſup with Cicero; who enter 


tained bim in the gardens of his ſon-iu lat, Cra/- 


pro [ J. Theſe gardens were upon the bunts of 


the Tiber, and Tem to have been famous for their 
beauty and fityation J. and are the only proof, 
which we meet with, of the ſplendid fortunes and 
condition of Craſſipes. 
Cre rc ſpent a great part of the ſimmer in 
the country, in Rudy and retreat; phu/ed, he 
ſays, that be *was ont of the way of thoſe ſquabbles, 


| where be maſt either bave defended what be did not 


approve, or deſeried the man whom he onght not Fo 
farſake [i]. In this retirement, he pur the laſt 
hand to his Piece, on the Gompiete Orator, which 
he ſent to Atticus, and promiſes alſo to ſend to 
Lentulus; telling him, bt & bad intermitted bis 
old taſt of orutions, and betaken himſolf to the milder 


affectum oftenderet : habui 
non temporum ſolum meo- 
fum rationem, fed etiam 
nature. Crafſaſque ut quaſt 
diſputantem, non laceſſentem teſtata populo Rom. eſſet noſ- 
keliffet, exarfi non ſolum tra yratia, p#he a meis la- 
præſenti, credo, iracundia ribus in provinciatn eſt pro- 
(nam ea tam vehemens for- fedtus. Nam cum mihi con- 
taſſe non fuiſſet) ſed cum in- dixiſſet, cœnavit apud me in 
eluſum illud odium multa- mei Generi Crafſißedis hortis. 
rum ejus in me injuriarum, Ep. fam. 1. 9. 


le] Repentinam ejus Ga- 
binii Lot — Ji fine. 
alla mea cohtumelia ſuſce- 
piſſet, tuliſſem: ſed cum me 


quod ego effudiſſe me omne [] Ad Quint. 3. 7. Ad 
ärbitrabar, refiduum tamen Att. 4. 12 | 
inſciente me fuiſſet, omne fi] Ego afuiſſe me in alter- 


fepente apparuit = Cumque 
Pompeius ita contendiſſet, ut 
nihil unquam magis, ut cum 
Craſſo redirem in gratiam; 
Czſarque per literas maxima 
ſe moleſtia ex illa contentione 


cationibus, quas in Senatu 
factas audio, fero non mo- 
lefte ; nam aut defendiſſem 
quod non placeret, aut defu- 
iſem cui non opofteret, Ad 
Att. 4. 13. | 

aud 
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conſit med by mutual profeſſions of a ſincere friend. A. Urb. 698. 


Cie, 51. 
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A. Urb. 698. and ch ſtudies; in which he had finiſhed, to bis 
Cic. 52. ſari faction, three books, by way of dialogue, on the | 
Cn 2 »e1- Vubjec of the Orator, in Ariſtotle's manner; which 
vs Mac- Would be of uſe to his ſon, young Lentulus, being 
drawn, not in the ordinary way of the ſchools, and 


Nus II. 


M. Licinivs % dry method of precepts, but comprehending all 

Caassus II. t the ancients, and eſpecially Ariſtotle and Tſocrates, 
had taught on the Inſtitution of an Orator [x]. 

THz three books contain as many Dialogues, 

upon the character and Idea of the perfect Orator, 

the principal ſpeakers were P. Craſſus, and M. 

Antonius; perſons of the firſt dignity in the Re- 

public, and the greateſt Maſters of Eloquence, 

which Rome had then known : they were near 

forty years older than Cicero, and the firſt Romans 

who could pretend to. diſpute the Prize of Oratory 

with the Greeks ; and who carried the Latin tongut 

to a degree of Perfection, which left little or no room 

for any farther improvement [ 1]. The diſputation 

was undertaken at the deſire, and for the inſtruc- 


[ Scriph etiam, (nam 


nor quam A quod. id. 
ab orationibus disjungo me 


circo poſui, ut dicendi latine 


fere, referoque ad manſueti- 
ores muſas) reſcripſi igitur A- 


prima maturitas qua ztate 
extitiſſet, poſſet notari; & 


zin 


men more, quemadmo- intelligeretur, jam ad ſum- it 
Fg AR volui, tres libros mum pæne eſſe perductam, ii 
diſputatione & dialogo de ut eo nihil ferme quiſquam 20 

ä ip ps quos arbitror Len- addere poſſet, niſi qui a Phi- 
tulo tuo non fore inutiles. loſophia, a jure civili, ab hi- 60 
Abhorrent enim a communi- ftoria fuiſſet inſtructior. Brut, 1 

bus præceptis: ac omnem 27 

antiquarum, & Ariſtoteleeam A ad Antonium, Craſ. 
& Iſocrateam rationem Ora- ſumque pervenimus. Nam 0 
Praga e Ep. ego ſic exiſtimo hos Oratores 8 
fuiſſe maximos: & in his 1 
1775 — quatuor & primum cum Græcorum glo- ju 
triginta tum habebat annos, ria latine dicendi copiam #e q 
totidemque annis mihi ztate 3 . tt 
een ipſo mi- * " 


the 
bich 
eing 
and 
all 


ates, 


ues, 
or, 
| M, 
Re- 
NCce, 
near 
nans 
atory 
gut 
room 
ation 
truc- 


od id- 
latine 
ætate 
1; & 
ſum» 


1am, | 


(quam 
a Phi- 
ab hi- 

Brut, 


'Craf- 

Nam 
ratores 
in his 
mn glo- 
am Ze 


zin 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
2 . two young Orators of great hopes, C. Cotta A. 805 698. 


Sulpicius, who were then beginning to 
erich at the bar: 


Cicero himſelf was not preſent Cs, 
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Wo 
Co iT. 


Pourzi- 


at it, but being informed by Cotta, of the principal vs Mac- 


heads and general argument of the whole, ſupplied 


| the reſt from his own invention, agreeably to the 


different ſtile and manner, which thoſe great men 
were known to purſue; and with deſign to do honor 
to the memory of them both, but efpectally of Craſſus, 
who had been the direfor of his early ſtudies; and 
to whom he aſſigns the defence of that notion, 
which he himſelf always entertained, of the cha- 
racer of a conſummate Speaker [u]. 

Arricus. was excedingly pleaſed with this 


| treatiſe, and commended it to the ſkies; but ob- 


jected - to the propriety of . diſmiſſing Scævola from 
the diſputation, after he had once been introduced 
into the firſt dialogue. Cicero defends himſelf by 
the example of their God, Plato as he calls him, 
in his book on Government ; where the Scene 
being laid in the houſe of an old Gentleman, Ce- 
phalus, the old man, after bearing a part in the 
firſt converſation, excuſes himſelf, that he muſt go 
to prayers, and returns no more; Plato not thinking 
it ſuitable to the character of his age, to be detained 
in the Company through ſo long a diſcourſe : that, 
with greater reaſon therefore, he had uſed the ſame 
caution in the caſe of Scævola; fince it was not de- 


cent. to ſuppoſe a perſon of 2 dignity, extreme age, 


185 Nos enim, qui ipſi 
22 non interfuiſſemus, 
uibus C. Cotta tantum- 

. o locos, ac ſententias hu- 
jus diſputationis tradidiſſet, 
quo in genere orationis u- 
trumque Oratorem cognove- 


Tamys, id ipſum ſumus in eo- 


rum ſermone adumbrare co- 
nati 


De Orar. 3. 4. 
Ut ei, (Craflo) & fi nequa- 
quam parem illius ingenio, 


N us II. 
M. Licixtus 
Cnassus II. 


at pro noſtro tamen ſtudio 


meritam gratiam debitamque 
referamus—Ibid. 


and 


Urb. 698. and frm health, ſpending ſeverul days ſuccaiſivry 
Cx. Powyti- 


M. Licixius and charatter to affift onely a5 a beurer (»]. _ This | 
csu II. dmirable work remains intire, a ſtanding monu· 
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in another man's houſe : that the firſt day's dinloym 

related to his particular profeſhon, but the aber rw 
rarned chiefly on the rults and precepts of the art, 
where it was not proper for one of Ste vold's 12hper 


ment of Cicero's parts and abilities; which, while 
it exhibits to us the Idea of a perfect Orator, 
and marks out the way, by which Cicero formed 
himſelf to that character, it explaries the reaſon 
likewiſe why no-body has ſince equalled him, of 
ever will, till there be found again united, what 
will hardly be found ſingle in any man, ihe ſame 
induftiry, and the ſame parts. 

- Cicxxo returned to Rome, about the middle 
of November, to aſſiſt at Milo's wedding, who 
married Fauſta, a rich and noble Lady, the 
daughter of Syil2 the Diftator [o]; with whom, 
23 ſome writers ſay, he found Salluſt the Fi;forian 


ar 


In bed not long after, and bad him ſonndly laſhed, 
before be diſmiſſed him. The Conſuls, Pomy fe 
and Craſſus, having reaped all the fruit, whe fe 
they had propoſed from the Conſulſhip, of ſccur. MI 2 
ing to themſelves the Provinces, which they wanted, i ©* 
were not much concerned about the choice of Ci 
their ſucceſidrs ; ſo that, after poſtponing the elec. dit 
tion to the end of the year, they gave way at Ml © 
laſt to their enemy, L. Domitius Ahenobarbus z Ml #* 
being content to have joined with him their IM ©: 
friend, Appius Claudius Pulcher. : F; 
E- nod in iis libris, Cephalum, cupletet 
13. oy perl ham defi- Kale um "Wig 1 * on 
eras Scævolæ. Non eam mus ille ſermo haberetur ad- 
temere dimovi, ſed feci idem, eſt in diſputando Sehex—&c. | 
quod in Neid Deus ille Ad Att. 4. 16. Iſt 
noſter, Plato. Cum in Pi- [o] Ad Att. 4. 13. 5.8; Yin 
ræeum Socrates veniſſet ad | EX. ka, 


As 
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As ſoon as the new year came on, Craſſus's A. Urb. 699. 
enemies began to attack him in the Senate: their Ci. 53. 
deſign was to revoke his commiſſion, or abri 1 
it at leaſt of the power of making war upon the Aurud- 
Parthians : but Cicero exerted himſelf ſo ſtrenu- naznvs, 
ouſly in his defence, that he baffled their attempts, K. CLavoivs 
after a warm conteſt with tbe Conſuls themſelves, Porenks. 
and ſeveral of the Conſular Senators. He gave 
Craſſus an account of the debate by letter, in 
which he tells him, that be had given proof, not 
onely to his friends and family, -but to the whole 
(ih, of the fincerity of bis reconciliation ; and aſ- 
ſures him of his reſolution to ſerve him, with ail bis 
pains, advice, authority, intereſt, in every thing 
great or ſmall, which concerned himſelf, bis friends, 
ade er clients; and bids bim look upon that Letter as a 
who Bl League of amity, which on his part ſhould be invio- 
che 26 obſerved [ p]. ; 0 
om, Tur month of February being generally em- 
8 loyed in giving audience to foreign Princes and 
hed, mbaſſadors, Antiochus, King of Comagene, 4 
1 : Wl territory on the banks of the Euphrates [g], pre- 
ey ferred a petition to the Senate for ſome new ho- 
eur. nour or privilege, which was commonly decreed 
wed, e Princes in alliance with the Republic: but 
e of | Cicero being in a rallying humor, made the pe- 
lee. WH fition ſo ridiculous, 2bat the bonſe rejefted it, and 
y at et bis motion, reſerved likewiſe out of bis juriſdic- 
Jus; ion ons of bis principal Towns, Zeugma; in which 
their was the chief bridge and paſſage over the Euphra- 
| tes. Cæſar, in his Conſulſhip, bad granted to this 
King the honor of the Prætenta, or ihe robe of the 
Roman Magiſtrates z which was always diſagree- 


' [p] Has literas velim ex- cipio, ſanctiſſime eſſe obſer- 
iſtimes feederis habiturus eſſe vaturum—Ep. fam. 5. 8. 
yim, non epiſtolæ; meque (g] Ep. fam. 15. 1, 35 4. 
ea, que tibi promitto ac re- | 

able 
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A. Urb, 699. able to the nobility, who did not care to ſee 
Cie. 53. theſe petty Princes put upon the ſame rank with, | 
L _ — themſelves; ſo that Cicero, calling out upon the 
Anno. nables, will you, ſays he, who refuſed the Pretex- 
nanxkus, Za to the King of Boſtra, ſuffer this Comagenian 
A. Craupius 10 ſtrut in purple! But this diſappointment was 
Purenzx. not more mortifying to the King, than it was to 
the Conſuls,. whoſe beft perquiſites were drawn 

from theſe compliments, which were always re- 

paid by rich preſents ;. ſo that Appius, who had 

been lately . reconciled to Cicero, and paid a particu- 

lar court to. him at this time, applied to him by At- 

ticus, and their common friends, to ſuffer the peti- 

tions of. this ſort to. paſs quietly, nor deſtroy the uſual 

harveſt. of the month, and make it quite barren to 


Cicero made an excurſion this ſpring to vi- 
fit his ſeveral ſeats and eſtates in the country; 
and, in his Cuman Villa, began a Treatiſe on 
politics ; or on the beſt ſtate of a City, and the du- 
ties of. a. Citizen : he calls it a great and laberigus 
work, yet worthy of his pains, if he could ſuccede in 
it; if. not, I ſpall throw it, ſays he, into that 
ſea, which is. now before me, and attempt ſomething 
elſe, fince it is impoſſible for me to be idle. It was 
drawn.up in the form of à dialogue, in which the 
greateſt perſons of the old Republic were intro- 


[/ De Comageno Rege, 
2 rem totam diſcuſſeram, 
mihi & per ſe & per Pompo- 


nium blanditur Appius. Vi- 

det enim, ſi hoc genere di- 
cendi utar in cæteris, Febru- 
arxrium ſterilem futurum. E— 


umque luſi jocoſe ſatis: ne- 
que ſolum illud extorſi oppi- 

Win, quod erat poſitum in 
Euphrate, Zeugma; ſed præ- 
terea togam ejus pretextam, 


quam erat adeptus Cæſare 


Conſule, magno hominum ri- 
ſu cavillatus Vos autem 
homines nobiles, qui Boſtre- 
num Prætextatum non fereba- 


tis, Comagenum feretis ? — 
Multa dixi in ignobilem Re- 


em, quibus totus eſt explo- 
us. Quo genere. commotus 


Appius totum me amplexas 


tur, —Ad Quint. 2.1 5 


duced; 


ſee 


ith. | 


the 
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tion of government; Scipio, Lælius, Philus, 
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duced, debating on the origin and beſt conſtitu- A. Urb. 699. 


Cic. 53. 


Manilius, &c. [5s]. The whole was to be di- I. Coll. 


ſtributed into nine books, each of them the ſub- 


ject of one day's diſputation : when he had finiſh- 
ed the two firſt, they were read in his Tuſculan 


Villa to ſome of his friends ; where Salluſt, who 


was one of the company, adviſed him to change 


his plan, and treat the ſubject in his own perſon, 
as Ariſtotle had done before him; alledging, that 


the introduftion of thoſe ancients, inſtead of adding 


gravity, gave an air of Romance to the argument, 
which would have the greater weight, when deliver- 
ed from himſelf ; as being the work, not of a little 
Sophiſt, or contemplative Theoriſt, but of a Conſu- 
lar Senator, and Stateſman, © converſant in the 
greateſt affairs, and writing what his own practice, 
and the experience of many years, had taught him to 
be true. Theſe reaſons ſeemed very plauſible, 


DomiT1vs 
AHENO=s 
BARBUS, - 
A.CLaupivs 
PuLCHER, 


and made him think of altering his ſcheme ; ef- 


pecially ſince, by throwing the ſcene, ſo far back, 
he precluded himſelf from touching. on thoſe im- 


portant revolutions of the Republic, which 


were later than the period, to which he confined 


himſelf : but, after ſome deliberation, being un- 


willing to throw away the two books, already 


finiſhed, with which he was much pleaſed, he 
reſolved to ſtick to the old plan, and as he had 


[.] Scribebam illa, quz Hane ego, quam 'inftitui, 


dixeram 70a/]ix2?, ſpiſſum 
ſane opus & operoſum: ſed 
fi ex ſententia ſucceſſerit, be- 
ne erit opera poſita; ſin mi- 
nus, in illud ipſum. mare de- 


jiciemus, quod ſeribentes ſpec- 


tamus; aggrediemur alia, 
2 quieſcere non poſ- 
umus. Ib. 14. 


5 0 ov 2 


de Repub. diſputationem in 


Africani perſonam & Phali, 
& Lælii & Manilii contuli, 


& c. Rem, quod te non fu- 


git, magnam complexus ſum 


& gravem, & plurimi otii, 


quod ego maxime egeo. Ad 


Att. 4. 16. 


preferred 


A. Urb. 699. 


Os" oa. 
Col: 
L. Douirius 
Aue vo- 
AR Bus, 
A. Craumus 
PuLCHER. 
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preferred it from the firſt, for the ſoke of avoiding | 


offance, ſa he okay it without any other alte- 
ration, than that of reducing the number. of 
books from nine to /ix; in which form they were 


afterwards publiſhed, and ſurvived him for ſeveral 


N 


ages, thaugh now unfortunately loſt [I]. 


* 


FRont the fragments of this work, which till 
remain, it appears to have been a noble perform- 
ance, and ane of his capital pieces; where all the 


1 queſtions in politics and morality were 
diſcu 


ſeuſſed with the greateſt elegance and accuracy; 
of the origin of Sactety ; the natur of law and abli- 
gatian ; the eternal difference of right aud wrong ; 
of juſtice being the anely good policy, or foundation 


exther of public or private proſperity : ſo that he 
calls bis. fix hacks, ſo many pledges, given to the pub- 


lic, far the integrity of bis conduds 00. The 


you Scipio was the principal ſpeaker of 
the Dialo „ whaſe part it was 0 afſert ihe 


] Sermo autem in novem 
& di 2 N diſtributus — 
aptimo ſtatu civitatis & 
optimo cive. Hi lihri, cum 
in Tuſculana mihi legerentur, 
audiente Salluſtio; admonitus 
fom ab illo, multo majore 


auctoritate illis de rebus dici 


poſſe, & ipſe loquerer de Re- 
pub. præſertim cum eſſem, 
non Elerachides Ponticus, ſed 
conſularis, & is, qui in maxi- 
_ verſatus in Repub. _ 
em: > tam antiquis 
bs a ea vi- 
ſom iri fifa eſſe — Commo- 
vit me, & eo magis, quod 


maximos motus noftre eivita- 


tis attingere non poteram, 
- ergnt inferiores, quam 


illorum ætas qui loquebantur. | 


Ego autem id ipſum tum e- 
ram ſeeutus, ne in noſtra 
tempora 3 erem 
quempiam.— Ad Quint. 3. 5. 

This will 1 —.— 
tion which we find in his own 
ee, of * work, in dif- 
erent parts of his writings: 
and 4 Fannius, who in 
ſome places is declared to be 
a ke in it, [Ad Att. 4, 
16. Ad Quint. 3. $3 is de- 
nied to be fo in others; be- 
ms dropt, when the number 
© es was contracted. 

[z} Cum ſex libris, tan- 
o-_ prædibus me ĩpſum ob- 

inxerim, quos tibi tam valde 
probari gaudeo. Ad Att. 6. 
1. | | 


excellence 
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been the ſtanding pattern ever fince to the wits 
of ſucceeding ages, for attempting the ſame me- 


thod of inftilling moral leſſens, in the form of 


dreams or viſions. 

Hz was now drawn at laſt into a particular 
intimacy and correſpondence of Letters with Cæ- 
far ; who had long been endeayouring to engage 
him to his friendſhip, and, with that view, had 


| invited Bi brother, Quintus, to be one of his Lien. 


tenants in Gaul; where Quintus, to pay his court 
the better to his General, joined heartily in pref 
ing his Brother to an union with him, . inſtead of 
m Ser fo obſtinately 10 Pompey, who, as he 
tells him, was neither fo fencere, nor ſo generous 
a friend as Cæſar [y]. Cicero did not diſlike the 

vice, and expreſſed a readineſs to comply with 
it, of which Balbus gave an intimation to Cæſar, 
with a Letter, alſo incloſed, from Cicero himſelf”; 
but the packet happening to fall into water, the 
Letters were all deftroyed, except 4a ſerap or #wo 
of Balbuss, to which Cæſar returned anfwer ; 


J perceive, that you had written ſomewhat about 


Cicero, which I could nat make out; but as far as 
T can gueſs, it was ſomething rather to be wiſhed, 


[5] De Pompeio afſentior 
tibi, vel tu potius mihi, nam. 
ut ſcis, jampridem, iſtum can- 
to Caiarem Ad Quint, 2. 


[>] An cenſes, cum in illis 
de Repub. libris perſuadere 
videatur Africanus, omnium 
Rerumpub. noſtram veterem 


illam fuiſſe optimam. —De 13. 
Leg. 2. x. vid. ib. 1. 6.9. 


= = than 
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gxcellence of the Roman conflitution, preferably to A. Urb. 69g. 
that of all other flates [x]: who, in the fixth book, wo” 
under the fon of a dream, which is ſtill preſerv- x, purine 
ed to us, takes occaſion to inculcate #he dofIrine Anzxo- 

| of the immortality of the ſor, and a future ſtate, in BARBUS, 
| a manner ſo lively and entertaining, that it has — 
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A. Urb. 699. than hoped for [z]. But Cicero ſent another copy 
of the ſame Letter, which came ſafe to his hands, | 
IL. Douirius Written, as he ſays, in the familiar ſtile, yet with- 
Auzno- out departing from his dignity. Cæſar anſwered 
BaxBUs, him with all imaginable kindneſs, and the offer 

A. CLavDIVs of every thing, in which his power could ſerve | 


him, telling him, how agreeable his Brot bers com- 
pany was to him, bythe revival of their old affec- 


tion; and fince he was not removed to fuch a di- 


ſtance from him, be would take care, that in their 
mutual want of each other, he ſhould have cauſe at 
leaſt to rejoice, that his Brother was with him, ra- 
iber than any one elſe. He thanks him alſo for ſend- 
ing the Lawyer Trebatius to him, and ſays upon it 
jocoſely, that there was not a man before in his ar- 
any, who knew how to draw a recognizance. Ci- 
cero, in his account of this Letter to his Brother, 


ſays; it is kind in you, and like a Brother, 


«© to preſs me to this friendſhip, though I am 
< running that way apace myſelf, and ſhall do, 
< what. often happens to travellers, who riſing 
< later than they intended, yet, by quickening 


<« their ſpeed, come ſooner to their journeys 


«end, than if they had ſet out earlier; ſo I, 
who have over-ſlept myſelf in my obſervance 
of this man, though you were frequently rouſ- 
< ing me, will correct my paſt lazineſs by mend- 
ing my pace for the future.” But as to his 


[=] Ille ſeripſit ad Bal- his verbis. De Cicerone vi- 
bum, faſciculum illum Epiſ- deo te quiddam ſeripſiſſe, 
tolarum, in quo fuerat & mea quod ego non intellexi ; 
& Balbi, totum fibi aqua ma- quantum autem conjectura 


didum eſſe: ut ne illud qui- conſequebar id erat hujuſmo- 
dem ſciat, meam fuiſſe ali- di, ut magis optandum, quam 


am epiſtolam. Sed ex ſperandum putarem. Ad 
albi epiſtola pauca verba Quint. 2. 12. 
intellexerat, ad quæ reſeripſit 


. ſeeking 
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ſeeking any advantage or perſonal benefit from A. Urb. 69g. 


this alliance, believe me, ſays he, you who know 


me; I have from him already \'what I moſt value, L. Douirius 
the aſſurance of his affettion, which I prefer to all Axkxo- 


the great things that he offers me ſa]. In an- 
other letter he ſays; 1 lay no great ſtreſs on his 
promiſes, want no farther honors, nor deſire any 
new glory, and wiſh nothing more, but the conti- 
nuance of his eſteem, yet tive ſtill in ſuch a courſe of 
ambition and fatigue, as if I were expecting what 
Ido not really dęſire [O]. | | 

Bur though he made no uſe of Cæſar's gene- 
rolity for himſelf, yet he uſed it freely for his 
friends; for beſides his Brother, who was Cæ- 
ſar's Lieutenant, and Trebatius, who was his 
Lawyer ; he procured an eminent poſt for Orfius, 
and a Regiment for Curtius; yet Cæſar was 
chiding him all the while for his reſervedneſs in 


A. CLaupivus 


[a] Cum Cæſaris Literis, 
refertis omni officio, diligen- 
tia, ſuavitate— Quarum ini- 
tium eſt, quam ſuavis ei tuus 
adventus fuerit, & recordatio 
veteris amoris; deinde ſe ef- 
fecturum, ut ego in medio 
dolore ac deſiderio tui, te, 
cum a me abeſſes, potiſſimum 
ſecum eſſe lætarer.— Trebati- 
um quod ad ſe miſerim, per- 
falſe & humaniter etiam gra- 
tias mihi agit: negat enim in 
tanta multitudine eorum, qui 
una eſſent, quempiam fuiſſe, 


qui vadimonium concipere 


poſſet.— „ 
Quare facis tu quidem fra- 

terne, quod me hortaris, ſed 

mehercule currentem nunc 


| Vol. II. 


quidem, ut omnia mea ſtudia 
in iſtum unum conferam, &c. 

Sed mihi crede, quem 
noſti, quod in iſtis rebus ego 
plurimi æſtimo, jam habeo : 
—deinde Cæſaris tantum in 
me amorem, quem omnibus 
his honoribus, quos me a ſe 
expectare vult, antepono. — 
Ad Quint. 2. 15. 

[] Promiſſis iis, quæ of- 
tendit, non valde pendeo z 


nec honores ſitio, nec deſide- 


ro gloriam: magiſque ejus vo- 
luntatis perpetuitatem, quam 
promiſſorum exitum expecto. 
Vivo tamen in ea ambitione 


& labore, tanquam id, quod 


non poſtulo, expectem. Ib, 
3-30; = "or 10 | 
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A. Urb. 699. aſking fc}. His recommendatory Letter of Tre- 


ic. 53. 


Coffs. 


batius, wilt ſhew both what a ſhare. he poſſeſſed 


1 Domr1y; at this time of Cæſar's confidence, and with what 


AHENO- 
BARBUS, 
A Cravprys 
PuLcuer. 


an affectionate zeal he uſed to recommend his 
friends. | 


« Cicero to Cæſar Emperor. 


„SRE, how I have perſuaded myſelf to con- 
« fider you as a ſecond ſelf; not onely in what 
« affects my own intereſt, but in what concerns 
„ my friends: I had refolved, whitherſoever I 
© went abroad, to carry C. Trebatius along with 
„ me; that I might bring him home, adorned 
with the fruits of my care and. kindneſs : but 
* fince Pompey's ſtay in Rome has been longer 
than I expected, and my own irreſolution, to 
which you are no ſtranger, will either wholly 
* hinder, or at leaſt retard, my going abroad at 
all; ſee, what I have taken upon myſelf: 
began preſently to reſolve, that Trebatius 
** ſhould expect the ſame things from you, 
* which he had been hoping for from me : nor 
e did I aſſure him with leſs frankneſs of your 
good will, than I uſed to do of my own : but 
A wonderfull incident fell out, both as a teſti- 
© mony of my opinion, and a pledge of your 
© humanity; for while I was talking of this 
<« very Trebatius at my houſe, with our friend 
& Balbus, your Letter was delivered to me; in 
the end of which you ſaid ; as 1 M. Orfius, 
« whom you recommended to me, I will make him 
& even King of Gaul, or Lieutenant to Lepta; ſend 


(e] M. Curtio Tribunatum Cæſar nominatim Curtio pa- 


ab eo petivi.— Ib. 2. 15. Ep. ratum eſſe reſcripſit, meam- 
fam. 7. 5. que in rogando verecundiam 

De Tribunatu— mihi ipſe objurgavit. Ad Quin. 3. 1. 
6 ons * 


„Milo, but in the true Roman phraſe, which 


. 
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&« me another therefore, if you pleaſe, whom I may A. Urb. 699. 
« prefer. We lifted up our hands, both I and Ci: 53- 
« Balbus; the occaſion was ſo pat, that it ſeem- - 5 
« ed not to be accidental, but divine. I ſend 'anzxo- 


« you therefore Trebatius ; and fend him ſo, as zazzvs, 


| « at firſt indeed I deſigned, of my own accord, A. CLaupivs 


« but now alſo by your invitation: embrace him, Porenkx. 
“ my dear Cæſar, with all your uſual courteſy ; 
« and whatever you could be induced to do fer 
« my friends, out of your regard to me, confer 
« it all fingly upon him. I will be anſwerable 
« for the man; not in my former ſtile, which 
« you juſtly rallied, when I wrote to you about 


e men of ſenſe uſe ; that there is not an honefter, 
ce worthier, modeſter, man living: I muſt add, 
ee what makes the principal part of his character, 
te that he has a ſingular memory, and perfect 
ce knowledge of the civil Law. I aſk for him, | 
ce neither a Regiment nor Government, nor any 
e certain piece of preferment ; I aſk your bene- 
ce volence and generoſity ; yet am not againſt 
te the adorning him, whenever you ſhall think 
proper, with thoſe trappings alſo of glory: in 
« ſhort, I deliver the whole man to you, from 
* my hand, as we ſay, into yours, illuſtrious 
« for victory and faith. But I am more impor- 
e tunate than I need be to you; yet I know 
e you will excuſe it. Take care of your health, 
e and continue to love me, as you now do [d].“ 
TzaRBATIUS was of a lazy, indolent, ſtu- 
dious temper; a lover of books and good com- 
pany; eagerly fond of the pleaſures of Rome; 
and wholly out of his element in a Camp: and 
becauſe Cæſar, through the infinite hurry of his 


OJ] Ep. fam. 7. 5. 


H 2 affairs, 
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A. Urh. 699. affairs, could not preſently admit him to his fa- 
Th * miliarity, and prefer him ſo ſoon as he expected, 
L. Douirius he Was tired of the drudgery of attending him, 
Auzexo- and impatient to be at home again. Under theſe 
BARBYS, Circumitances, there is a ſeries of Letters to him 
e from Cicero, written not onely with the difin- 
CLCHER- tereſted affection of a friend, but the ſollicitude 
even of a parent, employing all the arts of inſi- 

nuation, as well of the grave, as of the facetious 

kind, to hinder him from ruining his hopes and 

fortunes by his own imprudence. “ He laughs at 

& his childiſh hankering after the City; bids him 

< reflect on the end, for which he went abroad, 

* and. purſue it with conſtancy ; obſerves from 

« the Medea of Euripides, that many had ſerved 

* themſelves and the public well, at a diſtance 

from their Country; whilſt others, by ſpend- 

ing their lives at home, had lived and died 

e ingloriouſly; of which number, ſays he, you 

* would have been one, if we had not thruſt you 

* out; and ſince I am now acting Medea, take 

ce this other leſſon from me, that he, who is not 

<< wiſe for himſelf, is wiſe to no purpoſe [e].“ He 

rallies his impatience, or rather “ imprudence; 

as if he had carried a bond, not a Letter to 

« Cxfar, and thought that he had nothing to 

* do but to take his money, and return home; 


[e] Tu modo ineptias iſtas gerent, propterea ſunt im- 
& deſideria urbis & urbanita- probati. 
tis depone: & quo conſilio 
profectus es, id aſſiduitate & Quo in numero tu certe 
virtute nn — fuiſſes, niſi te extruſiſlemus— 
& quando Medeam agere 
Nam multi ſuam rem bene cœpi, illud ſemper memento, 
geſſere & poplicam, patria qui ipſe ſibi ſapiens prodeſſe 


procul. non quit, nequicquam ſap. 
Multi, quei domi ætatem a- Ep. Fam. 7. 6. 


6 not 


that he conſults your Intereſt [g]. 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
ce not recollecting, that even thoſe, who follow- A. Urb. 699. 
« ed King Ptolemy with bonds to Alexandria, 
had not yet brought back a penny of mo- J. 
« ney [ f]. You write me word, ſays he, that 
« Cxſar now conſults you; I had rather hear, 


« die, If I do not believe, ſuch is your vanity, 
« that you had rather be conſulted, than enrich - 
« ed by him [5]. By theſe railleries and perpe- 
tual admonitions he made Trebatius aſhamed of 
his ſoftneſs, and content to ſtay with Cæſar, by 
whoſe favor and generoſity he was cured at laſt 
of all his uneaſineſs; and having here laid the 


foundation of his fortunes, floriſhed afterwards 


in the court of Auguſtus, with the character of 
the moſt learned Lawyer of that age [i]. 

Cs AR was now upon his ſecond expedition 
into Britain ; which raiſed much talk and expec- 
tation at Rome, and gave Cicero zo ſmall concern 
for the ſafety of his Brother, who, as one of 
Czſar's Lieutenants, was to bear a conſiderable 
part in it [&]. But the accounts which he re- 
ceived from the place, ſoon eaſed him of his ap- 
prehenſions, by informing him, that there was 
nothing either to fear or to hope from the attempt; 


Let me A. CLAuDius 


[/] Subimprudens vide- 
bare; tanquam enim ſyngra- 
pham ad Imperatorem, non 
epiſtolam attuliſſes, ſic, pe- 
cunia ablata, domum redire 
properabas. Nec tibj in men- 
tem veniebat, eos ipſos,' qui 
cum ſyngraphis veniſſent A- 
lexandriam, nummum adhuc 
nullum auferre potuiſſe. Ib. 
17. 

[z] Conſuli quidem te a 
Cætare ſcribis; ſed ego tibi 
ab illo conſuli vellem. 


Ib. xi. | 

[?] Moriar, ni, que tua 
gloria eſt, puto te malle a 
Cæſare conſuli, quam inau- 
rar Ib. 13. 

- Niti quid tu, docte 
Tirebati | 
Diſſentis.— Hor. Sat 2. 1. 79. 

[4] Ex Quinti fratris lite- 
ris ſuſpicor jam eum eſſe in 
Britannia: ſuſpenſo animo 
expecto quid agat Ad Att. 
4. 15. 

* 


H 4 | no 
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A. Urb. 699. no danger from the people, no ſpoils from the Coun: 
Oc. 8 III. In a letter to Atticus, we are in ſuf 
L. Dourrius Penſe, ſays he, about the Britiſh war : it is certain, 
Auzno- that the acceſs of the Iſland is ſtrongly fortified ; and 
BARBUS, it is kn10Wwn alſo already, that there is not a grain of 
A.CLAuD1vs flyer in it, nor any thing elſe but ſlaves ; of whon 
PULCHER. 5% ill ſcarce expect any, J dare ſay, ſtilled in 
muſic or Letters [ſm]. In another ro Trebatius; 
T hear, that there is not either gold or filver in | 
the and: if ſo, you have nothing to do but to take 

one of their chariots, and fly back to us I u]. 

FRoM their railleries of this kind on the bar. 
barity and miſery of our Iſland, one cannot help 
reflecting on the ſurpriſing fate and revolutions 
of Kingdoms : how Rome, once the miſtreſs of 
the world, the ſeat of arts, empire, and glory, 
now lyes funk in floth, ignorance, and poverty; 
enflaved to the moſt cruel, as well as to. the 
moſt contemptible of Tyrants, Superſtition and 
religious Impaſture: while this remote Country, 
anciently the jeſt and contempt of the polite Ro- 
mans, is become the happy ſeat of liberty, plen- 
77 and letters; floriſhing in all the arts and re- 

inements of civil life; yet running perhaps the 
fame courſe, which Rome itſelf had run before it; 


[ 
[ 


[7] O jucundas mihi tuas lud jam cognitum eſt, neque ill © 


de Britannia literas! Time- 
bam oceanum, timebam lit- 
tus Inſulæ. Reliqua non e- 


argenti ſcripulum eſſe ullum 
in illa inſula, neque ullam 
ſpem prædæ, niſi ex mancipi- 


uidem contemno——— Ad is; ex quibus nullos puto Wi 
Vun. 1. 16. te literis, aut muſicis eruditos i «« 


De Britannicis rebus cog- 
novi ex tuis literis, nihil 125 
nec quod metuamus, nec quod 
gau eamus.— Ib. 5. 3 

[au] Britannici belli exitus 
expectatur. Conſtat enim 
aditus inſulæ munitos eſſe 
mirificis molibus. Etiam il- 

» 


158 Ad Att 4. 16. 


2] In Britannia nihil eſſe 
audio neque auri neque ar- 
genti. Id ſi ita eſt, eſſedum 
aliquod ſuadeo capias, & ad 
nos quam primum recurras. 
Ep. F am. 7 7. 
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from virtuous induſtry to wealth; from wealth 
to luxury: from luxury to an impatience of diſ- 


cipline, and corruption of morals; till by a total 


degeneracy and loſs of virtue, being grown ripe 
for deſtruction, it falls a prey at laſt to ſome har- 
dy oppreſſor, and, with the loſs of liberty, loſing 
every thing elſe that is valuable, ſinks gradual- 
ly again into its original barbariſm, 

Cicxro taking it for granted, that Trebatius 
followed Cæſar into Britain, began to joke with 
him upon the wonderfull figure that a Britiſh 
Lawyer would make at Rome; and, as it was his 


C profeſſion to guard other people's ſafety, bids him be- 
ware that be himſelf was not caught by the Britiſh 
charioteers oJ. But Trebatius, it ſeems, knew 


how to take care of himſelf without Cicero's ad- 
vice; and when Cæſar paſſed over to Britain, 
choſe to ſtay behind in Gaul: this gave a freſh 
handle for raillery ; and Cicero congratulates him, 
upon being arrived at laſt into a, country, 
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„where he was thought to know ſomething ; 


« that if he had gone over alſo to Britain, there 
« would not have been a man in all that great 
« Iſland, wiſer than himſelf, —” He obſerves, 
that he was much more cautious in military, 


c than in civil conteſts; and wonders, that be- 
© ing ſuch @ lover of ſwimming, he could not be 


« perſuaded to ſwim in the Ocean; and when 
« he could not be kept away from every ſhew 
« of Gladiators at Rome, had not the curioſity 


to ſee the Britiſh chariotegrs : he rejoices how- 


« ever, after all, that he did not go; ſince they 


[o] Mira enim perſona in- diciſti, in Britannia ne ab 
duci poteſt Britannici Juris eſſedariis decipiaris caveto. 
conſulti, Ep. Fam. 7. xi. Ib. 6. | | 

Tu, qui cæteris cavere di- 


H 4 « ſhould 
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A. Urb. 699. ſhould not now be troubled: with the imperti- 
c nence of his Britiſh ſtories | p}.” | 

L. Douirios QUINTUS Cicero, who had a genius for 
poetry, was projecting the plan of @ poem, upon 
their Britiſh expedition, and begged his Brother's 
alfiſtance in it: Cicero approved the deſign, and 
obſerved upon it, that ihe nature and fituation of 
Places ſo firange, the manners of the people, their 
battles with them, and the General himſelf Cæſar, 
were excellent ſubjetts for poetry; but as to bis affiſt- 
ance, it was ſending owls to Athens: that Quin- 
tus, who had finiſhed four Trapedies in fixteen days, 
could not want either help or fame in that way, after 


his Electra and the Troades [q]. In other letters, 


[L] Eft, quod gaudeas, te 
in iſta loca veniſſe, ubi ali- 
quid ſapere viderere: quod 
ſi in Britanniam quoque pro- 
ectus eſies, profecto nemo in 
ila tanta inſula te peritior 
fuiſſet Sed tu in re militari 
multo es cautior quam in ad- 
vocationibus: qui neque in 
oceano zatare voluiſti, homo 
fludio/ fſimus natandi, neque 


ſpectare eſſedarios, quem an- 


tea ne Audabatam quidem 
defraudare poteramus. Ib. x. 


In Britanniam te profectum 


non eſſe gaudeo, quod & 
labore caruifti, & ego te de 
illis rebus non audiam. Ib. 
17. 

7 The little hint here given, 
of 'Trebatius's Ie of favim- 
ming, adds a new light and 
bezuty to that paſſage of Ho- 


race, where the Poet intro- 


guces him, adviſing, to fwvim 
#hrice croſs the Tiber, to cure 


the want of ſleep; the advice, 


he 


it ſeems, being peculiarly a- th 
grecable to his own practice | 
and character. 
— ke ul F. 
tranſnanto Tiberim, ſomno qui- 7 
bus eſt opus alto. | 
Bat 2. 1. v. 8. +; 
[7] Te vero d T&:o10 ſeri- * 
bendi egregiam habere vi- 4 
deo. Quos'tu fitus, quas na- . 
turas rerum & locorum quos 4 
mores, quas gentes, quas pug- 
nas, quem vero ipſum Impe- 15 
ratorem habes? Ego te li- = 
benter, ut rogas, quibus re- 7 
bus vis, adjuvabo, & tibi wy 
verſus, quos rogas, YARuLG G 
&s A5yya; mittam. Ad Quint. 4 
. Fe 
Quatuor Tragedias, cum . 
xvi diebus abſolviſſe ſcribas, N 
tu quidguam ab alio mutua- 5 
ris? & XA quzris, cum 


\ Eledtram 


„ cum 
ectram 
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he anſwers more ſeriouſly; that it was impoſſible A. Urb. 699. 


W 7 conceive, how much he wanted leiſure for verſiſy- 
ing: that to write verſes required an eaſe and chear- I DO 


Cic. 53. 
Colt. 7 


MITIUS 


fullneſs of mind, which the times had taken from. Auxxo- 


him; and that his poetical flame was quite extin- 


guiſbed by the ſad proſper? of things before them [r.] 


He had ſent Cæſar his Greek Poem, in three 


books, on the hiſtory of his Conſulſbip ; and Cæſar's 


judgment upon it was, that the beginning of it 
was as good as any thing, which he had ever ſeen 


in that language, but that the following lines, to a 


certain place, were not equal in accuracy and ſpirit. 


Cicero deſires therefore to know of his Brother, 
| what Ceſar really thought of the whole, whether the 


matter or the ſtile diſpleaſed him; and begs that he 
would tell him the truth freely; ſince whether Cæ- 
ſar liked it or not, he ſpoul not, he ſays, be a jot 


the leſs pleaſed with himſelf [sl. He began how- 


Electram & Troadem ſcrip- 
ſeris ?-——Tb. 3. 6. h 
N. B. Theſe four Trage- 
dies, ſaid to be written in 
fixteen days, cannot be ſup- 
poſed to have been original 
productions, but tranſlations 
from ſome of the Greek Po- 
ets, of which Quintus was a 
great Maſter; finiſhed by him 
in haſt for the entertainment 
of the Camp: for the word 
Troadem in the text, the name 
of one of them, ſhould moſt 
probably be Troades, the title 
of one of Euripides's Plays; 
as the Electra alſo was. 
[e] Quod me de faciendis 
verſibus rogas, incredibile 
eſt, mi frater, quantum ege- 
am tempore — Facerem ta- 


Ever 


men ut poſſem, ſed — opus 


eſt ad poema quadam animi 


alacritate, quam plane mihi 
tempora eripiunt—lb. z. 

De verſibus — deeſt mihi 
opera, quæ non modo tem- 


pus, ſed etiam animum ab 


omni cura vacuum deſiderat: 
ſed abeſt etiam eyJsr 120 pd 
&c. Ib. 4. | 
[5] Sed heus tu, celari vi- 
deor a te, quomodonam, mi 
frater, de noſtris verſibus Cz- 
ſar? Nam primum librum 
ſe legiſſe ſcripſit ad me ante 
& prima ſic, ut neget ſe ne 
Græca quidem meliora legiſ- 
ſe; reliqua ad quendam lo- 
cum paluuorpe. Hoc enim 
utitur verbo. Die mihi ve- 


rum, num aut res eum aut 
ap 


BAR Bus, 


A. CLAuplus 
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A. Urb. 699. ever another Poem, at his Brother's earneſt re. 
I. Doulrius Progreſs was fo diſſatisfied with it, that he ton 
BarBus, that be had acquainted Cæſar -with the deſign, he 


n was obliged to reſume it, and actually finiſhed an 
renkk. Epic Poem in honour of Ceſar ; which be promiſe 
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queſt, to be addreſſed to Cæſar, but after ſone 
it [] : yet Quintus {till urging, and ſignifying, 


to {end as ſoon as he could find a proper convey: 
ance, that it might not be loſt, as Quinius's Trageh 
of Erigone was in coming from Gaul; the ont 
thing, ſays he, which had not found a ſafe paſſage, 
fince Ceſar governed that Province [u]. 

_ Writs Cicero was expreſſing no ſmall diſſa. 
tis faction at the meaſures, which his preſent ſitu- 
ation obliged him to _ purſue, Cæſar was doing 
every thing in his power, to make him eaſy : he 
treated his Brother with as much kindneſs, as if 
Cicero himſelf bad been his general; gave him tht 
choice of bis winter quarters, and the Legion, 
which he beſt liked [x] : and Clodius happening ts 
write to him from Rome, he fhewed the Letter 10 
Quintus, and declared that he would not anſwer it 


nel turn fri 


bene non delectat? Ni- 
1 ve, mihi quidem uti videtur, 


eſt quod vereare. Ego 


enim ne pilo quidem minus 
me amabo.—— Ib. 2. 16. 

L'] Poema ad Cæſarem, 
quod compoſueram, incidi. 
Ib. 3. 1. 5. 4. - 

[a] Quod me inſtitutum 
ad illum Poema jubes perfi- 
cere ; etſi diſtentus tum ope- 
ra, tum animo ſum multo 
magis, quoniam ex epiſtola, 
quam ad te miſeram, cogno- 
vit Cæſar me aliquid eſſe ex- 
orſum; revertar ad inſtitu- 
tum. Ib. 8. 

Quod me hortaris, ut ab- 


2 


r ad Cæſarem. Sed quæ 
ro locupletem tabellarium, ne 
accidat quod Erigonæ tuæ 
cui ſoli, Cæſare Imperatore; 
iter ex Gallia tutum non fuit. 
W. its : 5 > | 
[x] Quintum meum <+— 
Di boni quemadmodum 
tractat, honore, dignitate, 
gratia? Non ſecus ac fi ego 
eſſem Imperator. Hibernam 
Legionem eligendi optio de- 
lata com modum, ut ad me 
ſcribit.— Ad. Att 4. 18. 


though 
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though Quintus civilly preſſed him not to pat uch an A. Urb. 699. 


effront upon Clodius, for their ſakes [y]: In the 


midſt of all his hurry in Britain, he ſent frequent 1. 


accounts to Cicero, in his own hand, of his pro- 
oreſs and ſucceſs, and, at the inſtant of quitting 


Cic. 5 
Colt” 
DowiT1ys 


AnEng- 
BARBUS, 


the Iſland, wrote to him from the very ſhore, of 2 
the embarkment of the troops, aud his having taten 


hoſtages, and impoſed a Tribute: and left be ſhould 
be ſurprized at having no Letters at the ſame time 
from his Brother, he acquaints him, that Quintus 
was then at a diſtance from bim, and could not take 
the benefit of that expreſs : Cicero received all zheſe 
Letters at Rome, in leſs than a month after date, 


and takes notice in one of them, that it arrived on 


the twentieth day; a diſpatch equal to that of our 
preſent Couriers by the poſt [Z]. | 

As to the news of the City this ſummer, Ci- 
cero tells his Brother, that there were ſome 
hopes of an election of Magiſtrates, but thoſe 
« uncertain; ſome ſuſpicion of a Dictator, yet 
« that not more certain; a great calm in the 
« Forum ; but of a City, ſeemed to be quieted 
<« rather by the effects of age, than of concord: 


In qua primum eſt de 
cabal n literis, 
in quo Cæſaris conſilium 
probo, quod tibi amantiſſime 
petenti veniam non dedit, ut 
ullum ad illam Furiam ver- 
bum reſcriberet— Ad Quint. 


3. 1. F. 4. | 
Lz] Ab Quinto fratre & a 
Czſare accepi A. D. IX. 
Kal. Nov. literas, confecta 
Britannia, obſidibus acceptis, 
nulla præda, imperata tamen 
unia, datas a littoribus 
ritanniæ, proximo A. D. 
VI. Kal. Octob. exercitum 


Britannia reportabant. Ad 
Att. 4. 17. 

Ex Britannia Cæſar ad me 
Kal. Sept. dedit literas: quas 
ego accepi A. D. IIII. Kal. 
Octob. ſatis commodas de 
Britannicis rebus: quibus, ne 
admirer, quod a te nullas ac- 
ceperim, keribit ſe fine te fu- 
iſſe, cum ad mare acceſſerit. 
Ad Quint. 3. 1. F. 7. 

Cum hanc jam Epiſtolam 
complicarem, tabellarii a vo- 
bis venerunt ad D. XI. Kal. 
on viceſimo die. Ib. 3.1. 

8. ( 


cc that 


A. Urb. 699. © that his own conduct, as well in public, as in 
L. Douirius 


A. CLAuD Ius | | | 
PULCHER. 4e Such ills does wretched war and diſcord breed, 


4 * - 
4 . * 
* * 
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e private, was juſt what Quintus had adviſed if 
«© ſofter than the tip of his ear; and his vote 
cc in ho! Seide g as pleaſed : others, rather 
than himſelf, - 


e that bribery was never carried ſo high, as at} 
e this time, by the Conſular candidates, Mem. 
«© mius, Domitius, Scaurus, Meſſala; that they 
cc were all alike; no eminence in any; for mo- 
c ney levelled the dignity of them all!: that 
< above eighty thouſand pounds was promiſed 
c to the firſt Tribe; and money grown fo ſcarce, 
« by this profuſion of it, that intereſt was riſe 
<« from four to eight per Cent [a].“ 5 
Mztmmivs and Cn. Domitius, who joined 
their intereſts, made a ſtrange ſort of contra 
with the Conſuls, which was drawn up in writ- 
ing, and atteſted in proper form by many of 
their friends on both ſides; by which, < the 
* Conſuls obliged themſelves, to ſerve them 


<« with all their power in the enſuing election; [ 
< and they on their part undertook, when elect- Wl fan 
< ed, to procure for the Conſuls what Provinces _ 

| EY 3s 5533 : . 1 ſuu 
. [a] Res Romanz fic ſe Towel © T\ipor wncus; iti Co 
habebant. Erat nonnulla ſpes ef ei. Eurip. Iketid. Wi bo 
comitiorum, ſed incerta: e- lib 
rat aliqua ſuſpicio Dictatu- Ambitus redit immanis, nun- ¶ co 
ræ, ne ea quidem certa : ſum- quam par fuit. Ad Quint. gur 
mum otium forenſe; ſed 2. 15. 5 
ſeneſcentis magis civitatis, Sequere me nunc in Cam- riat 
quam adquieſcentis. Senten- pum. Ardet ambitus : i- eſfe 
tia autem noſtra in Senatu % d, Tor £piw ; fœnus ex tri- il ſe 
ejuſmodi, magis ut alii nobis ente Idib. Quint. factum erat Wl vin 
eſſentiantur, quam noſmet beflibus— £-0%1 in nullo eſt, ¶ do 


ipſi.— pecunia omnium dignitatem 
| exxquat—Ad Att. 4. 15. 
„ 
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ey defired ; and gave a Bond of above A. Urb. 699. 
as 11S: 2000 J. to provide three Augurs, who. ſhould. N.. 3• 
iſed , teſtify, ' that they were preſent at making I. Douirius 
votes g, a law for granting them thoſe Provinces, Auzno- 
ather . when no ſuch law had ever been made; and BaRBus, 
two Conſular Senators, who ſhould affirm, 8 
| 5 ULCHER, 
that they were preſent likewiſe at paſſing a de- 
reed, B+ cree of the Senate, for furniſhing the ſame 
« provinces with arms and money, when the 
as at . Senate had never been conſulted about it [.“ 
lem- emmius, who was ſtrongly ſupported by Cæ- 
they Mar [c], finding ſome reaſon to. diſlike his bar- 
mo- 


m erat 
lo eſt, 
itatem 


5 
they 


gain, reſolved to break it, and, by Pompey's ad- 
vice, gave an account of it to the Senate. Pom- 
Ipey was pleaſed with the opportunity of morti- 
tying the Conſul Domitius; and willing likewiſe 
to take ſome revenge on Appius, who, though his 


near relation, did not enter ſo fully as he expected 


into his meaſures [d]: but Cæſar was much out of 


bumor at this ſtep [e]; as it was likely to raiſe 
great ſcandal in the City, and ſtrengthen the in- 
tereft of thoſe who were endeavouring to re- 
ſtrain that infamous corruption, which was the 


[5] Conſules flagrant in- 
famia, quod C. Memmius 
candidatus pactionem in Se- 
natu recitavit, quam ipſe & 
ſuus competitor Domitius cum 
Conſulibus feciſſent, uti am- 
bo H. S. quadragena Conſu- 
libus darent, ſi eſſent ipfi 
Conſules facti, niſi tres Au- 
gures dediſſent, qui ſe ad- 
fuſe dicerent, cum lex cu- 
riata ferretur, quæ lata non 
eſſet; & duo Conſulares, qui 
ſe dicerent in ornandis pro- 
vinciis conſularibus ſcriben- 
do affuiſſe, cum omnino ne 


Senatus quidem fuiſſet. Hæc 


pactio non verbis ſed no- 
minibus & perſcriptionibus, 
multorum tabulis cum eſſe 
facta diceretur, prolata a 
Memmio eſt nominibus in- 
ductis, auctore Pompeio 
Ad Att. 4. 18. 

[e] Memmium Cæſaris 
onines opes  confirmant—— 


Iban 


[4] Dio. 1. 39. p. 118. 

[e] Ut qui jam intellige- 
bamus enunciationem illam 
Memmii valde Cæſari diſpli- 
cere—Ad Att. 4. 16. 


main 
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| A; Urb. 699: main inſtrument of advancing his power. Ap- 
| | Cie. 53. pius arver changed countenance, nor loft any cred ilk 
| I. Narri i. tbe diſcovery; but bis collegae Domitias, who 
Anznog. affected the character of a Patriot, was extreme) if 
BARBUS, diſcompoſed ; and Memmius, Now grown deſperate, 
A. CLavvrvs reſolued ta promote the general diſorder and the crea- 
 PuLCfrn. | tion of a Dictator [f J. | 
| Qu1vTvs ſent his Brother word from Gaul, 
that it: was reported there, that he. was preſent at 
this contraft : but Cicero aſſures him that it was 
falſe, and that the bargain was of ſuch a nature, 
as Memmius had opened it to the Senate, that m 
honeſt: man could have been preſent at it fg]. The 
Senate was highly incenſed ; and to. check the 
infolence of the parties concerned, paſſed a decree, 
that their condutt ſhould: be inquired into. by what 
they called a private or filemt judgement ; where 
the Sentence was not to be declared till after the 
election, yet fo, as to make void the election of 
thoſe who fhould be found guilty : this they 
reſolved to execute with rigor, and made an al. 
lotment of Judges for that purpoſe - but ſome of 
the Tribuns were prevailed with 70. inter poſe their 
negative, on pretence of hindering all inquiſitions, 
not ſpecially authorized by the people [hb]. 5 
| "HIS 


* 


D/]! Hic Appius erat i. modi enim pactiones in iſta 
dem; nihil ſane jacturæ. coitione factæ ſunt, quas po- 
Corruerat alter, & plane, in- ſtea Memmius patefecit, ut 
quam, jacebat. Memmius nemo bonus intereſſe debue- 
autem plane refrixerat, & rit—Ad Quint. 3. 1. F. 5. 
eo magis nunc cogitare dicta-. [Y] At Senatus decrevit ut 
turam, tum favere juſtitio & tacitum: judicium ante comi- 
omnium rerum licentiz.— tia fieret —— Magnus timor 
I. 75 We COR Sed — 

| Quod ſeribis te au- Judices—Tribunos pl. - 
aut in Candidatorum Con- —— ne injuſſu E al ju- 
ſularium coitione me inter- dicarent, Res 2 comi· 
fuiſſe, id falſum eſt. Ejuſ- tia dilata ex S. C. dum lex de 

| tacit 
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Tais deteſtable bargain of forging laws and A. Urb. 699. 
ecrees at pleaſure, in which ſo many of the firſt * oy 
ank were concerned, either as Principals or wit- L 9,,...v5 
Wefles, is alledged by an ingenious French writer, Ankxo- 

a flagrant inſtance of that Libertiniſm, which narnvus,, 
itened the dęſtruction of Rome [i]. So far are ©; Cravpivs 
vate vices from being public benefits, that this PULCHRER. 
reat Republic, of all.others the moſt free and 

rriſhing, owed the loſs of its Liberty to nothing 


was ſe but a general defection of its Citizens, from 
ture, Ne probity and diſcipline of their anceſtors, Ci- 
:t ro often foretells their approaching ruin from 
The Nis very cauſe; and, when he bewails the wretch- 
the {ineſs of the times, uſually joins he wickedneſs of 
erte, cir morals, as the genuin fource of it [&]. 

what MI Bur left theſe corrupt Candidates ſhould eſcape 
here Without puniſhment, they were all publicly im- 
r the Nrached by different Proſecutors, and the City 
n of Nas now in a great ferment about them; //ince, 


they Cicero ſays, either the men or the law muſt ne- 
n a. NVrily periſh : yet they will all, ſays he, be ac- 
ie fitted; for trials are now managed ſo corruptly, 
their Nat no man will ever be condemned for the future, 


leſs for murder [/]. But Q. Scævola, one of 


ito judicio ſerretuy. Venit veterem diguitatem & liber- 


gi dies. Terentius inter- 
| t —— Ad Att. 4 16. 


n iſta Li] Conſiderations ſar les 
as po- uſes de la grandeur, &c. 
at, ut Romains. C. Xx. 8 
ebue- L] His præſertim moribus 
5. que temporibus, quibus ita 
vit ut Nolapſa Refp. eſt, ut omnium 
comi- bus refſrænanda, ac coer- 
timor nda fit, De Divin. 2.2. 
aidam Cosi fit Remp. afflictam & 
appel reflam miſeris tempori- 
un ju- Bs, ac perditis moribus, in 
comi· 

lex de 


tatem vindicaturus. —— Ep. 


Fam. 2. 5. 


[/] De ambitu poſtulati 
ſunt omnes, qui conſulatum 
petant—Magno res in motu. 
eſt. Propterea quod aut ho- 
minym aut legum interitus 
oſtenditur Ad Quin. 3. 2. 
Sed omnes abfolyentur, 


nec poſthac quiſquam dam- 


nabitur, 


niſi qui hominem 
occiderit. 


Ad Att. 4. 16. 
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A. G. 699. the Tribuns, took a more effectual way to moi 
C 1 


L. 3 


Ang uo- 
BARBUS, 


A (CLAUDIVS T7; unician Candidates however were remarkabj 
ULCHER. 


ſemblies, convened for that purpoſe [m]. Th 
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tify them, by reſolving to hinder any election d 
Conſuls during his Magiſtracy; in which he per 
ſevered, and by his authority diſſelved all the 00 


modeſt this year: for they made an — 
among Fed which they all confirmed by 
an oath, * that in proſecuting their ſeveral in 
« tereſts, they would ſubmit their conduct u 
< the judgement of Cato, and depoſit four thou 
oe fand pounds a piece in his hands, to be for 
ec feited by thoſe, whom he ſhould condemn d 
* any irregular practice. If the election 'prove 
2 ſays Cicero, as it is thought it will, Can 
ce alone can do more. than all the Laws and al 
<« the Judges [A].“ | 

A great part of this year was taken up in pub 
lic trials: Suffenas and C. Cato, who had bes 
Tribuns two years before, were tried in the be 
ginning of July, for violence and breach of peut 
in their Magiſtracy, and both acquitted : but 
Procilius, one of their Collegues, “ was con 
% demned for killing a Citizen in his own houf: 
<« whence we are to collect, ſays Cicero, that ou 
* Areopagltes value neither bribery nor elec: 
tions, nor interregnums, nor attempts again 
6c the State, nor the whole Republic, a ruſh : = 


petituros : apud eum H. 
quingena depoſuerunt; « 

ui a Catone damnatus eſſt 
10 perderet, & competitoribu 


J] Comitiorum Ubedle 
ſinguli dies tolluntur obnun- 
ciationibus, magna voluntate 


bonorum—Ad Quin. 3. 3. 


Obnunciationibus per Scæ- 
volam interpoſitis, ſingulis 
diebus—Ad Att. 4. 16. 


[ Tribunitii Candidati. 


juràrunt ſe arbitrio Catonis 


putantur, gratuita fuerint; 


tribueretur— Si comitia, u 


plus unus Cato potuerit, qual 
omnes quidem judices. 
15. Ad Quin. "os 7 
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« muſt not murder a man indeed in his own A. Urb. 699. 


« houſe, though that perhaps- might be done 


« cilius, when twenty-eight condemned him [o].“ 
Clodius was the accuſer in theſe impeachments : 
which made Cato, as ſoon as he was acquitted 
ſeek a reconciliation with Cicero and Milo [p]. It 
was not Cicero's buſineſs to reject the friendſhip 


of an active and popular Senator; and Milo had 


occaſion for his ſervice in his approaching ſuit for 
the Confulſhip. But though Cicero had no con- 
cern in theſe trials, he was continually employed 
in others, through the reſt of the ſummer : 1 
« was never, ſays he, more buſy in trials than 
« now; in the worſt ſeaſon of the year, and the 
« oreateſt heats, 'that we have ever known 
there ſcarce paſſes a day in which I do not de- 
« fend ſome [q].“ Beſides his Clients in the 
City, he 'had fovdla) towns and colonies under 
his patronage, which ſometimes wanted his help 
abroad, as the Corporation of Reate did now, to 
plead for them before the Conſul Appius, and ten 
Commiſſioners, in a controverſy with their neigh- 
bours of Interamna, about draining the lake Veli- 
nus into the River Nar, to the damage of their 


Co] Is tamen & mecum & 


cum Milone in gratiam rediit. 
Ib. 16. 


[oe! III. Non. Quint. Suf- 
fenas & Cato abſoluti: Pro- 
cilius condemnatus. Ex quo 


intellectum eſt, Teroapsio74- 


yiTas, ambitum, comitia, in- 
tertegnum, majeſtatem, to- 
tam deinque Remp. flocci 
non facere. Debemus patrem 
familias domi ſuæ occidere 
nolle, neque tamen id ipſum 
abunde. Nam abſolverunt 


22, condemnarunt 28 
Ad Att. 4. 15. 


— 


Vor. II. 


[9] Sic enim habeto nun- 


uam me a cauſis & judicus 
SiftriQiorem fuiſſe, atque id 
anni tempore graviſſimo, & 
caloribus maximis. Ad Quint. 
. 160-5 

Diem ſcito eſſe nullum, 


quo non dico pro reo. Ib. 3. 


3. 7 


— grounds. 


Cic. 5 3. 
Coff. 


„ moderately, ſince twenty-two acquitted Pro- L. Douirius 


A ENO- 
BARBUS, 
». CLavpivs 


2 PuLCHER. 
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A. Urb. 699- grounds. He returned from this cauſe in the 

GE: FF midſt of the 2 ſhews; and, to relieve 

= ... himſelf from the fatigue of his journey, went di- 

* * i o- 4 rectly to the Theater, "where be was received by an 

narBvs, univerſal clap: in the account of which to Arti- 

A.Czavpiws cus, he adds, but this you are not to take notice of, 
rule. an] I am a fool indeed myſelf for mentioning it [7]. 


ſar's Lieutenants, who. came from Gaul on purpoſe 

10 take his trial: then Druſus, accuſed of preva- 

ricating or betraying à cauſe, which be bad under. 

taken to defend; of which he was acquitted by a 

majority onely of four voices: After that Vatinius, 

bo the laſt year's Prætor, and Emilius Scaurus, one 
4 of the Conſular Candidates, accuſed of plundering 
the Province of Sardinia [s]; and about the ſame 

time likewiſe his old friend, Cn. Plancius ; who 

had entertained him. ſo generouſly in his exil, and 

being now choſen Ædile, was accuſed by a diſ- 

appointed Competitor, M. Laterenſis, of Bribery 

aud corruption. All theſe were acquitted, but 

the Orations for them are loſt, except that for 

Plancius; which remains a perpetual monument 

of Cicero's gratitude : for Plancius having ob- 

' tained the Tribunate from the people, as the re- 


Hx now. alſo defended Meſſius, one of Cæ- 


[7] Reatini me ad ſua 
reh duxerunt, ut agerem 
cauſam contra Interammates 
on Veni in 

ectaculum; primum mag - 
no & ib plauſu, ed 
hoc ne curaris; ego ineptus 
qui ſeripſerim) Ad. Att. 


5 | 
10 Meſſius defendebatur a 
nobis, e legatione revocatus 
——  Deinde me expedio ad 
Druſum, inde ad Scaurum. 


—[bil.—— 


Druſus erat de prævarica- 
tione— abſolutus, in ſumma 


one ſententiis— Eodem 


die poſt meridiem Vatinjum 
aderam defenſurus ; ea res 


facilis Scauri judicium 
ſtatim exercebitur, cui nos 
non deerimus. Ad Quin. 2. 
16. . 

Scaurum beneficio defen- 
ſionis valde obligavi——lb. 
3 1. 9.57 : 


ward 
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he ward of his fidelity to Cicero, did not behave A. Urb. 699.  - 
Ve BW himſelf in that poſt, with the ſame affection to Cie. 20: 
di- him as before, but ſeems ſtudiouſly to have ſlight- I — = . 
an if ed him; while ſeveral of his Collegues, and ef- Aus. 

pecially Racilius, were exerting all their power in nazzus, © 
of, Wl tbe defence of his perſon and dignity [i]. Yet Ci- A. CLavpivs 
cero freely undertook his cauſe, and as if no Pyreuzs. 
-X- Wh coldneſs had intervened, diſplayed the merit of 


Poſe his ſervices in the moſt patheric and affecting 
manner; and reſcyed him from the hands of a 
der- powerfull accuſer, and his own particular friend. - 
7 © WW © Prufus's trial was held in the morning; from 
ius, Wh © which, after going home to write a few Let- 
one Bt © ters, he was obliged to return to Vatinius's in 
the afternoon :* which gives us a ſpecimen of 
ame BY the hurry in which he generally lived, and of 
who BW the little time which he had to ſpend upon his 
and I private affairs, or his ſtudies : and though he 
diſ- was now carrying on ſeveral great works of the 
iber learned kind. yet he had no other leiſure, he 
but . 76s us, for meditating and compoſing, . but 
for W« when he was taking a few turns in his gar- 
nent dens, for the exerciſe of his body, and re- 
ob- M« fehment of his voice [u].“ Vatinius had 
ere. been one of his fierceſt enemies; was in a per- 

5 petual oppoſition to him in politics: and, like 
amn, Beſtia mentioned above, a ſeditious, profligate, 
odem abandoned Libertine: ſo that the defence of him 
injom gave a plauſible handle for ſome cenſure upon 
a res Cicero: but his engagements with Pompey, and 
52 eſpecially his new friendſhip with Cæſar, made it 
in. 2. Ineceſſary to embrace all Cæſar's friends; among 

t as Tribunatum moras, &c. Pro Plancio 32. 
W 0 Nhe Re honey [a] Fa quicquid — | 
oo MWiunenti dignitati mex. At- aut cognito in ambulationis : 
que hoc loco, quod verifime fere, tempus confero. Ad 
facere potes. L. Racilii— Quint. 3. 3. 5 
F Uvina in me merita comme- | 
wal I 2 whom 


—_—__ — 


- 
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A. Urb. 699. whom Vatinius was moſt warmly recommended 


Ei. 53- to him. 
L. Dowrriys Ganrnivs being recalled, as has been ſaid, 
Anno: from his government, returned to Rome about 
varus, the end of September: he bragged every where 
| 8 on his journey, that he was going 20 the demand 
urenkk. f @ triumph; and to carry on that farce, conti. 
nued a while without the gates; till perceiving 
how odious he was to all within, he flole privateh 
into the City by night, to avoid the diſgrace of 
being inſulted by the populace [x]. There were 
three different impeachments provided againſt him: 
| the firſt; for treaſonable practices againſt the ſtate; 
= the ſecond, for he plunder of his province; the 
third, for bribery and corruption; and ſo many 
perſons offered themſelves to be proſecutors, 
that there was a conteſt among them before the Pre- 
tor, bow to: adjuſt their ſeveral claims [y J. The 
firſt indictment fell to L. Lentulus, who accuſed 
him the day after he entered the city, „ that, 
* in defiance of religion and the decree of the 
« Senate, he had reſtored the King of gy! 
«. with an army, leaving his own Province naked, 
* and open to the incurſion of enemies, who 
* had made great devaſtations in it.” Cicero, 
who had received from Gabinius all the provo- 
cation, which one man could receive from an- 


other, had the pleaſure to ſee his inſolent adver- 


— of =_ \ 


{x] Ad urbem acceſſit A. D. [y] Gabinium tres adhuc 
xii. Kal. Oct. nihil turpius, factiones poſtulant: &c. Ib. 
nec deſertius. Ad Qu. Fr. 1.4.5. | | 
2% © N Cum hæc ſcribebam ante 
4 Cum Gabinius, quacunque lucem, apud Catonem erat 
1 veniebat, triumphum ſe po- divinatio in Gabinium ſutu- 
. | ſtulare dixifler, ſubitoque bo- ra, inter Memmium, & II. 

A nus Imperator noctu in ur- Neronem, & C. & L. Anto- 
bem, hoſtium plane, inva- nios. Ib. 2. 
ſiſſet Ib. 2. | | 
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of M. TULLIUS CICE RO. 
ſary at his feet; and was prepared to give him A. Urb. 699. 


ſuch a reception, as he deſerved : but Gabinius 
| durſt not venture to ſhew his head for the firſt L "> 
ten days, till he was obliged to come to the Se- 
| nate, in order to give them an account, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, of the tate of bis Province, and A. CLavoivy 
the troops which he had left in it: as ſoon as he PuLCass. 


had told his ſtory, he was going to retire, but 
the Conſuls detained him, to anſwer to a com- 


plaint brought againſt him y the Publicans, or 


Farmers of the revenues, who were attending at 
the door to make it good. This drew on a de- 
bate, in which Gabinius was ſo urged and teized 


on all ſides, but eſpecially by Cicero, that, trem- 
bling with paſſion, and unable to contain himſelf, be 


called Cicero, a baniſhed nan: upon which, ſays 
Cicero, in a Letter to his Brother, nothing 
ever happened more honorable to me: the 


% whole Senate left their ſeats to a man, and 


with a general clamor ran up to his very face; 
« while the Publicans alſo were equally fierce 


* and clamorous againſt him, and the whole 
* company behaved juſt as you yourſelf would 


„have done [Z].“ 


Cictro had been deliberating for ſome time, 


whether he ſhould not accuſe Gabinius bimſelf ; but 
out of regard jo Pompey was content to appear 


L=] Interim ip's decimo voce exulem appellavit. Hic, 
die, quo ipſum oportebat ho- O Dii, n:hil unquam honori- 


tum numerum & militum ficentius nobis accidit. Con- 
tenunciare, in re hæſit, ſum- ſurrexit Senatus cum clamore 
ma in frequentia: cum vel- ad unum, ſic ut ad corpus 
let exire, a Conſulibus re- ejus accederet. Pari clamore 
ientus eſt; introducti publi- atque impetu publicani. Quid 
cani. Homo undique actus, quæris? Omnes, tanquam fi 
cum a me maxime vulnerare- tu eſſes, ita fuerunt—Ib, 
tur, non tulit, & me trementi | \ 
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g A. Urb. 699. onely 25 4. witneſs againſt him [a]; and when 


_ Cie-53- the trial was over, gives the following account 
1 it 4 bis Brother. | 91 vi 

*Anrxo- _ ** GABINILS is acquitted; nothing was ever 

BakBUS, © ſo ſtupid, as his accuſer Lentulus; nothing ſo 

_ A.Cravoivsc ſordid as the bench: yet, if Pompey had not 

Furcuxx. r taken incredible pains, and the rumor of 2 


& Dictatorſhip had not infuſed ſome apprehen- 
& ſions, he could not have held up his head 
<« even againſt Lentulus : fince with ſuch an.ac- 


* cuſer, and ſuch Judges; of the ſeventy-two, 


t who ſat. upon him, thirty-two condemned 
& him. The ſentence is. ſo infamous, that he 


e ſeems likely to fall in the other. trials; eſpe- 


% cially that of plunder ; but there's no repub- 
„lic, no- Senate, no. Juſtice, no dignity in any 
« of us: what can I ſay more of the Judges? 
There were but two of them of Prætorian 
< rank, Domitius Calvinus, who acquitted him 
<« ſo forwardly, that all the world might ſee it; 
„ and Cato, who, as ſoon as the votes were de- 
& clared, ran officiouſly from the Bench, to car. 
<« ry the firſt news to Pompey. Some ſay, and 
„particularly Salluſt, that I ought to have ac- 
e cufed him: but ſhould I riſk my credit with 
c ſuch Judges? What a figure ſhould I have 
«© made, if he had eſcaped from me: But there 
« were other things, which influenced me: 


„ Pompey would have conſidered it as a ftrug- 
* ole, not about Gabinius's ſafety, but his own 
A dignity *: it muſt have. made a breach between 


us: we ſhould have been matched like a pair 
« of Gladiators; as Pacidianus, with ZEſerninus 

Ta] Ego tamen me teneo nolo cum Pompeio pugnare; 
ab aceuſand vix mehercule, ſatis eſt, quod inſtat de Milo- 
Sed tamen teneo, vel quod ne. — Ib. 3. 2. 
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ce the Samnie 3 he would probably have bitt off A. Urb. 699. 


« one of my ears, or been reconciled at leaſt Cic. 53 


« with Clodius — for after all the pains, which 


L. Domrravs 


« ] had taken to ſerve him ; when I owed no- Augno-. 


« thing to him, he every thi 
« lic affairs,. to ſay no worle of it; and when 
&« he was leſs powerfull than he is at preſent, 
« ſhewed what power he had againſt me, in my 
« floriſhing condition; why ſhould I now, 
“ when I have loſt even all deſire of power, 
e when the Republic certainly has none; when 
« he alone has all; chuſe him of all men to 
„ contend with? for that muſt have been the 
« caſe: I cannot think that you would have 
« adviſed me to it. Salluſt ſays, that I ought 
«to have done either the one or the other; 
* and in compliment to Pompey have defended 
him; who begged it of me indeed very ear- 
* neſtly — A ſpecial frienc 
« me to involve myſelf either in a dangerous 


« enmity, or perpetual infamy. I am deli ht- 


*ed with my middle way; and when 1 had 
given my teſtimony faithfully and religiouſly, 
* was pleaſed to hear Gabinius ſay, that if it 
« ſhould be permitted to him to continue in the 


« City, he would make it his buſineſs to give 
me ſatisfaction; nor did he ſo much as interro- 


* gate me. [S].“ He gives the ſame ac- 


count of this trial to his other friends; © how 


Lentulus ated his part* ſo ill, that people 
were perſuaded that he prevaricated—— and 
* that Gabinius's. eſcape was owing to the inde- 
* fatigable induſtry of Pompey, and the'corrup- 
CE) BS e 

I 4 ABour 


[5] Ad Oeint. 3. 4. 


{c} Quodmodo ergo abſo- 
lums ? 


ſpecial friend this Salluſt ! to wiſh. 


to me; yet he Banus, | 
rom him in pub- A. CLaypzys 


LCHER, 


ALS + 


A. Urb. 699. 8 the time of this trial there happened 
e. 5 oy inundation of the T; 1— K e . much 
mage at Rome: many houſes and ſhops were 
re Pour 2 e away by it, and the fine Oe of Ci. 
BARBUS, ceœro's ſor-in-law, Craſſipes, demol; . It was all 
A.CLavvIvs charged to the abſolution of Gabinius, after his 
Forenzs. daring violation of Religion, and contempt of ib: 
Sibyl's books : Cicero Applies to it the following 

paſſage of Homer L. 


As when in A Jove his fury pours, 

And earth is loaden with inceſſant ſhowers , 

When guilty mortals break tÞ internal laws, 
Aud Judges brib'd betray the righteous cauſe, 

From their deep beds be bids the Rivers riſe, 
And "TY all the flood-gates of. the ſkies. 

4s M. Pope, II. 16. v. 466, 


Bur Gabinius's „ Ah was not yet over: 


he was to be tried a ſecond time, for the pluuder 
of his Province; where C. Memmius, one of the 
Tribuns, was be Accuſer, and M. Cato his 
Judge, with whom he was not likely to find any 
favor: Pompey preſſed Cicero to defend him, 
and would not admit of any excuſe ; and Gabi. 
nius's. humble behaviour in the late trial was in. 
tended to make way for Pompey's ſollicitation. 
Cicero ſtood firm for a long time: Pompey, ſays 
he, labors hard nd me, Put 355 yet made no in. 


Jutus . 3 in- Appia 8 PINK, mira pro- 
-credibiſis infamia, id eſt. L. luvies. Craſſipedis ambulz- 
Lentuli, quem fremunt om- tio ablata, horti, tabernz 
nes prævaricatum; deinde plurimæ. Magna vis aqua 
Pompeii mira contęntio, Jo uſque ad piſcinam publicam. 
dicum ſordes. Ad Att. 4. Viget illud Hameri— Cadi 
16. enim in abſolutionem Gabini 
[4 ] Rome, & maxime — Ad Quint. 3.7, 
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will [e]; 


 Oferwhelm me earth IJ. 4. 218. 
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"Golf 


wy. L | 


| Oh! c'er that dire diſgrace ſhall blaſt my fame, 


Auruo- 
BARBUS, 


A. CLavpivs. 


but P ompey's Ry importunity, backed by PuLCHER. 


Cæſar's earneſt requeſt, made it vain to ſtruggle 
any longer; and forced him .againſt his judge- 


ment, his reſolution, and his dignity, to defend 


Gabinius ; at a time when his defence at laſt 
proved of no ſervice to him; for he was found 
guilty by Cato, and condemned of courſe to a 
perpetual baniſhment. It is probable, that Cice- 
ro's Oration was never publiſhed, but as it was 
his cuſtom to keep the minutes or rough draught 
of all his pleadings, in what he called bis Commen- 
taries, which , were extant many ages after his 
death [F]; ſo. St. Jerom has preſerved from 
them a ſmall fragment of this ſpeech ; which 


ſeems to be a part of the apology, that he found 


himſelf obliged to make for it; wherein he ob- 
ſerves, that when Pompey's authority had 


* once reconciled him to Gabinius, it was no 
longer in his power to avoid defending him; 


« for it was ever .my, perſuaſion, ſays he, that 


« all friendſhips ſhould: be maintained with a re- 
* ligious exactneſs ; but eſpecially thoſe, which. 


„happen to be renewed from a quarrel :. for in 


« friendſhips, that have ſuffered no interruption, 


* a failure of duty is eaſily excuſed by a plea of 


De Gabinio nikil fuit faci- 
endum iſtorum, &c. 707 H 
aro, II. 4. 218. | 


le] Pompeius a me valde 
contenditderedituin gratiam, 
ſed-adhuc nihil profecit: nec 
ſi ullam partem libertatis te- 
nebo, proficiet. — Ad Quin. 


lium Commentariis ipſius ap- 
3.1. 95. 


paret. Quintil. I. x. c. 7. 
* jnadvertency, 


[ f] Quod feciſſe M. Tul- 


e Hisrony of the Life | 


A Urb. 699. “ inadyertency; or, at the worſt, of negligence; 


N 


% whereas, if after a reconciliation any new of. 


uur fence be given, it never paſſes for neglige 
. Donrrzus, fence be given, it never paſſes for negligent, 
Anno - but wilfull; and is not imputed to imprudence, 


A. Cravpivs 
PULCHER. - 


<< but to Ay . A 8 
T SRro9 let Lentulus, who reſided till 
in Cilieia, having had an account from Rome, of 
Ciceros change of condut?, and Bis defence of Vati. 
nin, wrote a fort of expoſtulatory Letter to him, 
to knew the reafons of it; telling him, that he 
had beard of bis reconciliation with Ceſar and Ap- 
Fins, for which he did not blame bim; but was ai 
' # boſs how to atcount for his net friendſhip with 
Craſſus; and above all, what it was that induce 
him to defend Vatinius. This gave occaſion to 
that long and elaborate anfwer from Cicero, al- 
ready ber wrinen before Gabinius's trial; 
which would otherwiſe have made his apology 
more difficult, in which he lays open the motives 
and progreſs of his whole behaviour from the 
time of his exil-——*< As to the caſe of Vatinius, 
be ſays, as ſoon as he was choſen Prætor, 
< where I warmly oppoſed him, in favor of Ca- 
to, Pompey prevailed with me to be recon- 
c ciled to him; and Cæſar afterwards took ſur- 
* prizing pains with me to defend him; to 
Which I conſented, for the ſake of doing what, 
- as I told the court at the trial, the Paraſite, in 
tbe Eunuch, adviſed the Patron to do: 
„ Whenever ſbe talks of Phadria do you 7 
e ſeutliy praiſe Pamphila, Sc. ſo I begged of 
< the Judges, that ſince certain perſons of di- 
e ſtinguiſhed rank, to whom I was much 
<« obliged, were ſo fond of my enemy, and affect- 
ed to-careſs him in the Senate before my face, 
« with all the marks of familiarity ; and fince 


4 [ze] Vid. Fragment. Orationum.— 


e they 


of M. TULLIUS GICERO. 
« they had their Publius to give me jealouſy, 1 A. Urb. 6 
« might be allowed to have my Publius alſo, to Ce. 


« teize them with in my turn —.“ Then as to 1 
general conduct, he makes this 
fence; „that the union and firmneſs of the 
« honeſt, which ſubſiſted when Lentulus left 3-CLavpivs 
« Rome, confirmed, ſays be, by my Conſulſhip, 
rs, is now quite broken 
by thoſe, who ought to have 
« ſupported it, and were looked upon as Pa- 
« triots; for which reaſon, the maxims and” 
« meaſures of all wiſe Citizens, in which. claſs F 
« always wiſh to be ranked, ought to be changed 
too: for it is a precept of Plato, whoſe: au- 
« thority has the greateſt weight with me, to 
« contend in public affairs, as far as we can per- 
« ſuade our Citizens, but not to offer violence, 
either to our Parent or our Country 
« was quite free from all engagements, I ſhould 
« act therefore as I now do; ſhould not think it 
« prudent to contend with ſo great a power; 
nor if it could be effected, to extinguiſh it in 
our preſent circumſtances; nor continue al- 
ways in one mind, when the things themſelves 
and the ſentiments of the honeſt are altered; 
* fince a perpetual adherence to the ſame meaſures 
has never been approved by thoſe, who know 
e beſt how to govern eftates : bur, as in ſailing, it 
«is the buſineſs of art to be directed by the 
weather, and fooliſh to perſevere with danger in 
the courſe, in which we ſet out, rather than by 
changing it, to arrive with ſafety, though later, 
* where we intended; ſo to us, who. manage 
public affairs, the chief end propoſed being 
ity with public quiet, our buſineſs is not 
always ſaying, but always aiming at the 
* lame thing. Wherefore if all things 
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AS: 605 © ſaid, lee wholly free t me; I ſhould be th 


Cic. 53. 


L. Dowrravs 


AkENO- 
BARBUS, 


© ſame man that I now am: but when I am in. 
<< vited to this conduct on the one fide by kind. 
<< neſſes, and driven to it on the other by injuries, 
« ] eaſily ſuffer myſelf to vote and act what! 


A. CLavD1vs © take to be uſefull both to myſelf and the Re. 


PuLcaeR. 


< public; and I do it the more freely, as well 
4 on the account of my Brother's being Czſar's 
Lieutenant, as that there is not the leaſt thing, 
« which I have ever ſaid or done for Cæſar, but 
«© what he has repaid with ſuch eminent grati- 
<« tude, as perſuades me, that he takes himſelf 
< to be obliged to me; ſo that I have as much 
<« uſe of all his power and intereſt, which you 
* know to be the greateſt, as if they were my 
n: nor could I otherwiſe have defeated the 
« deſigns of my deſperate enemies, if to thok 
& forces which I have always been maſter of, 1 
te had not joined the favor of the men of power. 
Had you been here to adviſe me, I am per- 
« ſuaded that I ſhould have followed the ſame 
t meaſures :. for I know your good nature and 
moderation; I know your heart, not onely 


< the moſt friendly to me, but void of all ma- 


<« leyolence to others; great and noble, open 
<« and ſincere, Sc. [h].“ He often defends him- 
ſelf on other occaſions by the ſame alluſion 70 ibe 
art of ſailing : I cannot reckon it inconſtancy, 
« ſays he, to change and moderate our opinion, 
<« like the courſe of a ſhip, by the weather ot 
ce the Republic; this is what I have learnt, have 
< obſerved, have read; what the records of 


former ages have delivered, of the wiſeſt and 


<« moſt eminent Citizens, both in this and all 
<« other Cities; that the ſame maxims are not al- 


ways to be purſued by the ſame men; but 


[+] Ep. Fam. 1. 9. 
| ; « ſuch, 
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[« ſuch, whatever they be, which the ſtate of the A. Urb. 699. 


« Republic, the inclination of the times, the 


« occaſions of public peace require : this is what 2 


« ] am now doing, and ſhall always do——{:].” 


Tux trial of C. Rabirius Poſtumus, à perſon BarBvs, 
of Equeſtrian rank, was an appendix to that of A. CLaupus 


Gabinius. It was one of the articles againſt 
Gabinius, that he had received about two millions 


for reſtoring King Ptolemy ;, yet all his eſtate, 


which was to be found, was not ſufficient to an- 
ſwer the damages in which he was condemned; 
nor could he give any ſecurity for the reſt: in 
this caſe, the method was to demand the defi- 
ciency from thoſe through whoſe hands the ma- 
nagement of his money affairs had paſſed, and 
who were ſuppoſed to have been ſharers in the 
ſpoil: this was charged upon Rabirius ; and ht 
he had adviſed Gabinius to undertake the reſtoration 
of the king, and accompanied him in it, and was 
employed to ſollicit the payment of the money, and 
lived at Alexandria for that purpoſe, in the King's 
ſervice, as the public Receiver of his taxes, and 
wearing the Pallium or habit of the country. 

| Creeko urged in defence of Rabirius, © that 
© he had born no part in that tranſaction; but 
« that his whole crime, or rather folly, was, that 
* he had lent the King great ſumms of money 
for his ſupport at Rome; and ventured to truſt 
a Prince, who, as all the world then thought, 


tatibus monumenta nobis & 
literz prodiderunt: non ſem- 
per eaſdem ſententias ab iiſ- 
dem, ſed quaſcunque Reip. 
ſtatus, inclinatio temporum, 
ratio concordiæ poſtularet, eſ- 
ſe defendendas. Quod ego 
& facio, & ſemper faciam. 
Pro Plancio 29. 


L] Neque enim inconſtan- 
tis puto, ſententiam tanquam 
aliquod navigium atque enr- 
ſum ex Reip. tempeſtate 
moderari. Ego vero hæc 
didici, hæc vidi, hæc ſcrip- 
ta legi: hæc de ſapientiſ- 
ſimis & clariſſimis viris, & 
in hac Repub. & in ahis civi- 
% Was 
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A. Urb. 699. *© was going to be reſtored by the authority of 
Cic. 33. e the Roman people: that the neceſſity of going 
1 ius to pt for the recovery of that debt, wa 
Anne. the ſource of all his miſery: where he wa 
vannus, forced to take whatever the King would give or 
A:Cravpivs << impoſe: that it was his misfortune to be ob- 
PuLcnBR. 4 liged to commit himſelf to the power of an at- 
<« bitrary Monarch: that nothing could be more 

cc mad than for a Roman Knight, and Citizen 

4c of a Republic of all others the moſt free, to 

<« oo to any place, where he muſt needs be 

4 | Hits to the will of another; that all who ever 

ce did fo, as Plato and the wiſeſt had ſometime 

« done too haſtily, always ſuffered for it; thi 

ce was the caſe of Rabirius: neceſſity carried 

« him to Alexandria; his whole fortunes were 

« at ſtake [&]; which he was ſo far from im. 

<« proving by his traffic with that King, that he 

was ill treated by him, . impriſoned, threatened 

with death, and glad to run away at laſt with 

cc the loſs of all: and at that very time, it was 

« wholly . owing to Cæſar's generoſity, and re- 

ce oard to the merit and misfortunes of an old 

e friend, that he was enabled to ſupport his for- 

c mer rank and. Equeſtrian dignity—{/].” Ga- 

binius's trial had ſo near a relation to this, and 

was ſo often referred to in it, that the Proſecu- 

tors could not omit fo fair an opportunity of ral 

Hing Cicero, for the part which he had acted in 

it: Memmius obſerved, that the Deputies of Alex- 

andria had the ſame reaſon for appearing for Gabi. 

nius, which Cicero had for defending him, tht 

command of a maſter —No, Memmins, replied Ci- 

cero, my reaſon for defending him, was a reconcili- 

ation with him; for I am not aſhamed to own, that 


n 
Do — pry 
——— 


. —— TT 
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L by m quarrels are mortal, my friendſhips immortal: 
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ty d if you imagine, that I undertook that cauſe for A. Urb. 699. 
zoing ar of Pompey, pou neitber know Pompey, nor mes Cg 


or Pompey would neither agfire it of me againſt my L. Doui. 
ill, nor would I, after I had preſerved the liberty An — 


way 
ve or m Citizem, ever give up my own . venus, 
e ob. VALERIVS Maximus reckons Cicero's defence OY 


f Gabinius and-Vatinius, among the great and 
audable examples of humanity, which the Roman 


more It 3 | 
tizen liſtory furniſhed ; as it is nobler, he fays, to con- 
e, to Nuer injuries with benefits, than to repay them in 
be : , with an obſtinucy of hatred [nu]. This turn is 


greeable to the deſign of that writer, whoſe view 


ever 
time; t ſeems to be, in the collection of his ſtories, to 
- this ive us rather what is ſtrange, than true; and to 


Ireſs up facts as it were into fables, for the ſake 
f drawing a moral from them: for whatever Ci- 
ero himſelf might ſay for it, in the floriſhing 
ile of an oration, it is certain, that he knew 

elt it to be, what it really was, an indignity and 
liſnonour to him, which he was forced to ſubmit 
o by the iniquity of the times, and his engage- 


. Was 

d re {Wients with Pompey and Cæſar, as he often la- 

n old nents to his friends in a very paſſionate ftrain : 

s for- ¶ am afflicted, ſays he, my deareſt Brother, I am 
Ga. NMidted, that there is no Republic, no Fuſtice in tri- 

„ and ; hat this ſeaſon of m life, which ought fo flo- 

fſecu- Wl - | | 


(u] Ait etiam meus fami- illum & me vehementer igno- 
arts, eandem cauſam Alex- ras. Neque enim Pompeius 


ted in ndrinis fuiſſe, cur laudarent me ſua cauſa quidquam fa- 
Alex- abinium, quæ mihi fuit, cere voluiſſet invitum; ne- 


ur eundem defenderem. Mi- que ego, cui omnium civium 


Gabi. „ C. Memmi, cauſa defen- libertas, cariſſima fuiſſet, me- 
- the endi Gabinii fuit reconcili- am projeciſſem Pro C. Ra- 
4 Ci- io gratiæ. Neque vero me bir. Poſt. 12. | . 
oncili- aenitet, mortales inimicitias [z] Sed hujuſce generis 


mpiternas amicitias habere. humanitas etiam in M. Cice- 
am ſi me invitum putas ne tone præcipua apparuit, &c. 
n. Pompeii animum offen- Val; Max. 4. 2. 

erem, defendiſſe cauſam, & | 


Ff riſh 


, that 
ortal : 


and 


k 


AY mn 699. ig in the authority of the Senattvian chargfter, 
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either waſted in the drudgery of the Bar, or reliew a 

et. Deni rus only by domeſtic ſtudiet; that ard E Pave ever bl the 
Anxxo- n E boy, — * | avg 

1 eee | In every virtuous at and e In. Pe. 
15 wholly 17 Po gone; Wir my enemies are 201 a 

not oppoſed, partly even defended by me; and wh if 

ther what 1 love, nor what I hate, tft free | all: 

me []. to 

Wait Ceſar was engaged in "the Britiſh a En 

tion, his Daughter Julia, Pompey wife, dill dil 

in child-bed at Rome, after ſhe was delivered of the 

ſon, which died alſo ſoon after her. Her le rey 

Was not more lamented by the Hiiſband a an: 

Father, who both of them tenderly loved 10 ene 

than by all their common friends, and well-wiſhenſ 211 

to the public peace; who conſidered it as a ſoum i no 

of freſh diſturbance to the ſtate, from the ambi a þ 


tious views and claſhing intereſts of the Twi i! 
Chiefs; whom the life of one ſo dear, and H wh 


relation of Son and Father ſeemed hitherto i mc 


have united by the ties both of duty and affe vir 
on [y]. Cæſar is ſaid 7o bave born the news of 


vero quod a puero adama- 


ram, 


Ai dpi ede, Kat v reipo;by 


Leh, t 
ES 208. 


2 totum e inimicos- a. 


of 
L Angor, mi ſuaviſſime me artim non o nato ©. 
frater, angor, * nullam eſſe Kee? etiam elle Se ſor 
Remp.nulla judicia, noſtrum- meum non modo animuni Y9! 
que hoc tempus ætatis, quod ſed ne odium quidem eſſe l eve 
in illa Senatoria au@oritate berum—Ad, Quin. z. 5 W wh 
florere debebat, aut forenſi [y]! Cum medium ju v 
labore jactari. aut domeſti- ex invidia potentiæ male 0 N 
cis litteris ſuſtentari. IIlud hærentis inter Cn. Pompt! for 


um & C. Cæſarem, conc pirt 
diæ pignus, Julia uxor May 


ni deceſſit Filius quoqu [ 
arvus, Julia natus, in tee: 

0 

reve ſpatium obiit. Vel zun 


Pat. 2. 47. ö 
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ber death with an uncommon firmneſs [q] : it is cer- A. Urb. 699. 
tain, that ſhe had lived long enough to ſerve all G27 
the ends, which he propoſed from that alliance, L. Douirivs 
and to procure for him every thing that Pom- Aneno- 
pey's power could give: for while Pompey, for- (unt, 
| getfull of his honour and intereſt, was ſpending p10. 
his time ingloriouſly at home, in the careſſes of - 
a young wife, and the delights of Ita); and, as 
if he had been onely Cæſar's agent, was continu- 
ally decreeing freſh honors, troops, and money 
to him; Cæſar was purſuing the direct road to 
Empire; training his Legions in all the toils and 
diſcipline of a bloody war; himſelf always at 
their head, animating them by his courage, and 
rewarding them by his bounty ; till from a great 
and wealthy Province, having raiſed money 
enough to corrupt, and an army able to conquer 
all who could oppoſe him, he ſeemed to want 
nothing for the yaſt execution of his deſigns, - but 
a pretext to break with Pompey ;z which, as all 
wiſe men foreſaw, could not long be wanted, 
when Julia, the cement of their union, was re- 
moved, For though the power of the Trium- 
virate had given a dangerous blow to the liberty 
of Rome, yet the jealouſies and ſeparate intereſts 
7 of the Chiefs obliged them to manage it with 
Ort lome decency ; and to extend it but rarely, be- 


yond. the forms of the conſtitution ; but when- 


animun a 
m eſſe uy ever that league ſhould happen to be diſſolved, 
* 5 which had made them already too great for pri- 


vate ſubjects, the next conteſt of courſe muſt be 


male c go | 

Pompe for dominion, and the ſingle maſtery of the Em- 
, concuſpire. g 

xor Mag i | 

A 4 [4] Cæſar — cum audivit munera. Senec. Conſol. ad 
t. Ve leceſſiſſe filiam — inter ter- Helv. p. 116. | 
4. 6. tum diem Imperatoria obiit 


Vor. II. K Ox 


A. Urb. 699. 


L. Douirius 


The HISTORY of the Life 

On the ſecond of November, C. Pontinius 
triumphed over the Mlobroges: he had been Prætor, 
when Cicero was Conſul; and at the end of his 
Magiſtracy obtained the government of that part 
of Gaul, which having been tampering with Ca- 


A.CLavv1vs tiline in his conſpiracy, broke out ſoon afterwards 
PULCKER. jog open Rebellion, but was reduced by the vi- 


2 


gor of this General. For this ſervice, he de- 
manded à Triumph, but met with great oppoſi- 
tion, which he ſurmounted with incredible pa- 
tience : for he perſevered in his ſuit for five 
years ſucceſſrvely ; reſiding all that while, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, in the ſuburbs of the City, till he 


gained his point at laſt by a kind of violence. 


Cicero was his friend, and continued in Rome on 
purpoſe to aſſiſt him; and the Conſul Appius 


ſerved him with all his power; but Cato proteſted, 


that Pontinius ſhould never triumph while he lived; 
though this, ſays Cicero, like many of bis other 
threats, will end at laſt in nothing. But the Pre- 
tor Galba, who had been his Lieutenant, having 
procured by ſtratagem an at? of the people in his 
favor, he entered the City in his Triumphal Cha- 
riot, where he was ſo rudely received and op- 
poſed in his paſſage through the ſtreets, hat be 
was forced to make his way with his ſword, and 
the flaughter of many of his adverſaries [r]. 

In the end of the year, Cicero conſented 9 
be one of Pompey's Lieutenants in Spain; which ht 


[-] Ea re non longius, lius Prætores aperte, & C. 
quam vellem, quod Pontinio Mucius 'Tribunus— Sed erit 
ad Triumphum volebam ad- cum Pontinio Appius Conſul. 
eſſe: etenim erit neſcio quid Cato tamen affirmat, ſe vivo 


negotioli. &c. Ad Quin. 3. 5. illum non triumphare, id ego 


Pontinius vult A. D. IV. puto, ut multa ejuſdem, ad 
Non. Novemb. triumphare. nihil recaſurum— Ad Att. 4. 
Huic obviam Cato & Servi- 16. It. Dio. I. 39. p. 120. 


began 
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began to think convenient to the preſent ſtate of his A. Urb. 699. 


or, Wl affairs, and reſolved to ſet forward for that Pro- ps 
his Wl vince, about the middle of Fanuary [5] : but this 1. Do 
art WW ſeemed to give ſome umbrage to Cæſar, who, by Auznxo- 
a- the help of Quintus, hoped to diſengage him »azsus, 
rds gradually from Pompey, and to attach him to A. Craupius 
vi- himſelf ; and with that view had begged of him, Frenkx. 
de- MW in his Letters, to continue at Rome [t], for the 
ofi- Wl fake of ſerving himſelf with his authority, in all 
pa- affairs which he had occaſion to tranſact there 
five ſo that, out of regard probably to Czfar's uneaſi- 
ord- neſs, Cicero ſoon changed his mind, and reſigned 
| he lis lieutenancy to which he ſeems to allude in 
ice. a Letter to his Brother, where he ſays, that he 
2 on Lad no ſecond thoughts in whatever concerned Ceſar ; 
dius Hat be would make good his engagements to him; 
Bed, ¶ and being entered into his friendſhip with judgement, 
bed; ¶ was now attached to him by affettion [u]. . 
ther Hz was employed at Cæſar's deſire along with 
r. ¶ Oppius, in ſettling the plan of a moſt expenſive 
ing and magnificent work, which Cæſar was going to 
i execute at Rome, out of the ſpoils of Gaul; a new 
ha- Forum, with many grand buildings annexed to it; 
op- for the area of which alone, they had contracted 
t be to pay to the ſeveral owners, about five hundred 
and WM bouſand pounds; or, as Suetonius computes, near 
aouble that ſumm [x]J. Cicero calls it 4 glorious 
dl #0 | Pope i e 
þ bt [:] Sed heus tu, ſcripſe- pg 900Y'Pas ; habere poſſum 
tamne tibi me eſſe legatum in Cæſaris rebus— Videor id 
Pompeio; & extra urbem judicio facere. Jam enim 
& Q quidem fore, ex Id. Jan. vi- debeo: ſed tamen amore 
den um eſt hoc mihi ad multa ſum incenſus — Ad Quin. 3. 
nſul. qQuadrare—Ad Att. 4. 18. 1. f. 5. | 
Prat [] Quod mihi tempus; [x] Forum de manubiis 
d ego omæ præſertim, ut iſte me inchoavit; cujus area ſuper 
n, ad tat, manenti, vacuum of- H. S. millies conſtitit. Suet. 
* + eenditur? Ad Quin. 2. 15. J. Ca. 26. 2 


L] Ego vero nullas SS- 
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A. Urb. 699. piece of work, and ſays, that the partitions, or en- 


cloſures of the Campus Martius, in which the Tribes 
uſed to vote, were all to be made new of marble, 
with a roof likewiſe of the ſame, and a ſtately Por- 
tico carried round the whole, of a mile in Circuit, 
to which à public Hall or Town-houſe was to be 


joined [y]. While this building was going for- 


ward, L. Emilius Paullus was employed in raiſ- 
ing another, not much inferior to it, at his own 
expence: for he repaired and beautified an ancient 
Baſilica in the old Forum; and built at the ſame 
time a new one with Phrygian columns, which was 
called after his own name; and is frequently men- 
tioned by the later writers, as a Fabrie of won- 
derfull magnificence, computed to have coſt him 
three hundred thouſand pounds [& J]. 


THE new tribuns purſued the meaſures of 
their Predeceſſors, and would not ſuffer an elec- 
tion of Conſuls; ſo that when the new year 
came on, the Republic wanted its proper head: 
in this caſe the adminiſtration fell into che hands 
of an Iuterrex; a proviſional Magiſtrate, who 
muſt neceſſarily be a Patrician, and choſen by tht 
Cody of Pairicians, called together for that pur- 


{y] Itaque Cæſaris amici 
(me dico & Oppium, dirum- 
paris licet) in monumentum 
illud, quod tu tollere laudibus 
ſolebas, ut Forum laxaremus, 
& uſque ad Libertatis atrium 
explicaremus, conſumſimus 


H. S. Sexcenties: cum pri- 


vatis non poterat tranſigi mi- 


nore pecunia. 
rem glorioſiſſimam. Nam in 


Effi ciemus 


Campo Martio ſepta Tribu- 


tis comitiis marmorea ſumus, 


& tecta facturi, eaque cinge. 


mus excelſa porticu, ut mille 
paſſuum conficiatur. Simi 
adjungetur huic operi, vill 
etiam publica — Ad Att. 4 
16. 

[z] Paullus in medio Fo- 
ro Baſilicam jam pæne texuit 
iifdem antiquis columnis : il 
lam autem, quam locavll 
facit magnifitentiflimam. Ni- 
hil gratius illo monument), 
nihil glorioſius—Ibid.— 
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poſe by the Senate [a]. His power however was A. Urb. 700. 


but ſhort-lived, being transferred, every five days, 
from one Interrex to another, till an election of 
Conſuls could be obtained; but the Tribuns, 
whoſe authority was abſolute, while there were 
no Conſuls to controul them, continued fierce 
againſt any election at all : ſome were for reviv- 
ing the ancient dignity of military JTribuns; but 
that being unpopular, a more plauſible Scheme 
was taken "up and openly avowed, of declaring 
Pompey Diftator. This gave great apprehenſions 
to the City, for the memory of Sy/la's Dictator- 


foip, and was vigorouſly oppoſed by all the 
Chiefs of the Senate, and eſpecially by Cato: 


Pompey choſe to keep himſelf out of ſight, and 
retired into the country, to avoid the ſuſpicion 
of affecting it. The rumor of a Dictatorſhip, 
* ſays Cicero, is diſagreeable to the honeſt ; but 
„ the other things, which they talk of, are 
e more ſo to me; the whole affair is dreaded, 
but flags: Pompey flatly diſclaims it, though he 
never denied it to me before: the Tribun Hir- 
e rus will probably be the promoter: good Gods! 
«* how filly and fond of himſelf without a rival ? 
At Pompey's requeſt, I have deterred Craſſus 
<« Junianus, who pays great regard to me, from 
It is hard to know whe- 
ether Pompey really deſires it or not; but if 
“ Hirrus ſtir in it, he will not convince us, that 
<« he is averſe to it [S].“ In another Letter; 

1 Nothing 


negat velle: antea ipſe mihi 
non negabat. Hirrus auctor 
fore videtur. O Dii, quam 
ineptus, & quam ſe amans ſi- 
nerivali ! Craſſum Junianum, 
hominem mihi deditum, per 
me deterruit. Velit, nolit, 
K 3 | icire 


[a] Vid. Aſcon. argument. 
in Milon.— 
(] Rumor Dictatoris in- 
jucundus bonis: mihi etiam 
magis quæ loquuntur. Sed 
tota res & timetur & refri- 
geſeit. Pompeius plane ſe 


Cic. 54. 
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A. Urb. 700. Nothing is yet done as to the Dictatorſhip; 


Cic. 54. 


c Pompey is ſtill abſent; Appius in a great buſ- 
<« tle; Hirrus preparing to oppoſe it; but ſeve. 
<« ral are named as ready to interpoſe their nega- 
e tive: the people do not trouble their heads 
* about it; the Chiefs are againſt it: I keep my. 
&« ſelf quiet [c].“ Cicero's friend, Milo, was ir- 
reſolute how to act on this . he was 
forming an intereſt for the Confulſhip 3 and if he 
declared againſt a Dictatonſbip, was af. aid of mak- 
ing Pompey bis enemy; or if he ſhould not help the 
opponents, that it would be carried by force; in 
both which caſes, his own pretenſions were ſure 
to be diſappointed : he was inclined therefore to 
Join in the oppoſition, but ſo far onely : as tO re- 
pell any violence [d]. 

Tux Tribuns in the mean time were growing 
every day more and more inſolent, and engroſſing 
all power to themſelves; till Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
the Grandſon of Sylla, and the moſt faclious eſpouſe 
of a Difiator, was, by a reſolute decree of the Se. 
nate, committed to priſon : and Pompey himſelf, up- 
on his return to the City, finding the greater and 
better part utterly averſe to his Dictatorſhip, yield. 
ed at laſt, after an Interregnum of fix months, that Cu. 
Daomitius Calvinus, and M. Meſſala, ſbould be de 
clared Conſuls [el. Theſe were agreeable likewiſe 
to C æſar: Cicero had particularly recommended 


ſcire ditkeile eſt. Hirro ta- 
men agente, nolle ſe non 
probabit— Ad Quint. 3. 8. 
[e] De Dictatore tamen 
actum nihil eſt. Pompeius 
abeſt: Appius miſcet: Hir- 
rus parat: multi interceſſo- 
res numerantur: populus non 
curat: principes nolunt; 0 
guieſco—Th. 9. 


10 Hoc horret Milo — & 
fi ille Dictator factus ſit, pzne 
diffidit. Interceſſorem dic- 
taturz fi juverit manu & præ- 
fidio ſuo Pompeium metuit 
1nimicum ; fi non juverit, ti- 
met, ne per vim perferatur 


Ib. 8. 


[e] Vid, Dio. I. 40. p. 
141. 
| Meſſala 


* 
+ 
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Meſſala to him; of whom, he ſays in a Letter A. Urb. 700. 


f | 
os to his Brother; As to your reckening Meſſala and Cie. 54- | 
ve. Calvinus ſure Conſuls, you agree with what we C Lo _ 
ga. think bere; for 1 will be aufwerable to Ceſar for vs Cal vi- 
ads Meſſala £1. ' dus, 
NY» | | | M. VAIIRIUs 
ir- Bur after all this Buſtle about a Diclator, there Mess ar. | 
Wag ſeems to have been no great reaſon for being | 
he much afraid of it at this time : for the Republic | 
1 was jn ſo great a diſorder, that nothing leſs than 
the the Diftatorial power could reduce it to a tolera- 
in ble ſtate: ſome good of that kind might reaſon- 
ſure ably be expected from Pompey, without the fear 
e to of any great harm, while there was ſo ſure a 
re- check upon him as Cæſar; who, upon any exor- 
bitant uſe of that power, would have had the Se- 
ring nate and all the better fort on his ſide, by the 
ling ſpecious pretence of aſſerting the public liberty: 
fus, Cicero therefore judged rightly, in thinking, that 
uſer there were other things, which might be appre- 
 Se- hended, and ſeemed likely to happen, that, in 
up- their preſent ſituation, were of more dangerous 
and conſequence than a D:#atorſhip. | 
eld- THERE had ſcarce been ſo long an Interregnum 
To in Rome, ſince the expulſion of their Kings; dur- 
de. ing which, all public buſineſs, and eſpecially all 
wiſe Judicial proceedings, were wholly interrupted : 
1ded which explanes a jocoſe paſſage in one of Cicero's 
Letters to Trebatius; if you had not already, ſays 
— & be, been abſent from Rome, you would certainly 
pou bave run away now : for what buſineſs is there for 
pre. © Lawyer in ſo many Interregnums? I adviſe all 
netuit my Clients, if ſued in any ation, to move every In- 
it, tl- : 
tur [/] Meſſalam quod cer- nione diſſentitis. Ego Meſ- 
tum Conſulem cum Domitio ſalam Cæſari præſtabo - Ad 
O. p. numeratis, nihil a noſtra opi- Quint. 3. 8. 9 
Mala K 4 terrex 
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A. Urb. 700. terrex twice for more time: do not you think, that ti 
Cie. 54 T have learnt the lau of you to good purpoſe [g]? to 
22 _ HE now began a correſpondence of Letters 
vs Cal vi- With Curio, a young Senator of diſtinguiſhed MI  b 
nus, birth and parts, who upon his firſt entrance into 4 
NM. Vargsius the Forum had been committed to his care, and al 
"MESSALA.. vas at this time Quægſtor in Ala. He was poſ. Will - 1: 
ſeſſed ofa large and ſplendid fortune, by the #7 
late death of his Father; ſo that Cicero, who ti 
knew his high ſpirit and ambition, and that he /* 
was formed to do much good or hurt to h « 
country, was deſirous to engage him early in the P 
| Intereſts of the Republic; and by inſtilling great h 
and generous ſentiments, to inflame him with a I 
love of true glory. Curio had ſent orders to his 0 
agents at Rome, to proclame a ſhew of gladiators in h 
Honor of his deceaſed Father : but Cicero ſtopt the | 
declaration of it for a while, in hopes to diſſuade 8 
him from ſo great and fruitleſs an expence {}], x 
He foreſaw, that nothing was more likely w * 
corrupt his virtue than the ruin of his fortunes; 8 
or to make him a dangerous Citizen, than pro- 8 
digality: to which he was naturally inclined, and 8 
which Cicero, for that reaſon, was the more de- ] 
- firous to check at his firſt ſetting out: but all his IM *© 
- endeavours were to no purpoſe; Curio reſolved i 
to give the ſhew of Gladiatcrs; and by a continual | *© 
profuſion of his money, anſwerable to this be- 
ginning, after he had acted the Patriot for ſome i r 
[2] Niſi ante Rama pro- civile didiciſſe? Ep. Fam. 7. i. 
fectus eſſes, nunc eam certe [4] Rupz Studium non de- t 
relinqueres. Quis enim tot fuit declarandorum munerun 
_ Interregnis Juriſconſultum de- tuo nomine: ſed nec mili I 
ſiderat? Ego omnibus, unde placuit, nec cuiquam taorun, c 
petitur, hoc conſilii dederim, quidquam te abſente fic), ] 
ut a ſingulis Interregibus bi- quod tibi, cum veniſſes, non | 
nas advocationes poſtulent. eſſet integrum, &c. Ep. Fam. | 
Satiſne tibi videor abs te jus 2, 3. 
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time with credit and applauſe, was reduced at laſt A. Urb. 700. 


to the neceſſity of _ himſelf to Cæſar. 


THERE is but little 


deſperate ſtate of the Republic : in one of them, 
after reckoning up the various ſubjects of Epiſto- 


lary writing; hal! 1 joke with you then, ſays he, 


in my Letters? On my conſcience, there is not a Ci- 
tizen, I believe, who can laugh in theſe times: or 


ſhall J write ſomething ſerious ? But what can Ci- 


cero write ſeriouſly to Curio, unleſs it be on the Re- 
public? where my caſe at preſent is ſuch, that J 
have no inclination to write, what I do not think—{[i]. 
In another, after putting him in mind of the in- 
credible expectation which was entertained of 
him at Rome; not that I am afraid, /ays he, 
„that your virtue ſhould not come up to the 


* opinion of the public; but rather, that you 


find nothing worth caring for at your return; 
* all things are ſo ruined and oppreſſed : bur I 
e queſtion whether it be prudent to ſay ſo much 
* —It is your part however, whether you retain 
any hopes, or quite deſpair, to adorn yourſelf 
„with all thoſe accompliſhments, which can 


* qualify a Citizen, in wretched times and pro- 


* fligate morals, to reſtore the Republic to its 
ancient dignity [&].” | 

Tre firſt news from abroad after the inaugu- 
ration of the Conſuls, was of the miſerable death 


[i] Jocerne tecum per lit- 
teras? civem mehercule non 
puto eſſe, qui temporibus his 


ea, quæ non ſentio, velim 
Icribere——ib. 4. 
[4] Non quo verear ne tua 


of politics in theſe Letters, ä 


ridere poſſit. An gravius ali- 
quid ſcribam? Quid eft quod 
poſſit graviter a Cicerone 
ſcribi ad Curionem, niſi de 
Rep.? Atque in hoc genere 


hæc mea cauſa eſt, ut neque 


virtus opinioni hominum non 
reſpondeat: ſed mehercule, 
ne cum veneris, non habeas 


Cic. 54. 


Douiri- 


beſides ſome general complaints, of the loft and vs Cal vi- 


us, 


M. VALERIUs 


MessaLa. 


jam quod cures: ita ſunt om- 


nia debilitata jam prope & 


of 


exſtincta, &c. ib. 5. 


. Cn. ITI- e | n 
2 1 from a foreign enemy, and for which it was ever 


dhe HISTORY of the Life - 


A. Urb. 700. of Craſſus aud his ſon Publius, with the total defeat 


of his army by the Parthians. This was one of 
the greateſt blows that Rome had ever received 


after meditating revenge : the Roman writers ge- 


M. VarExius nerally imputed it to Craſſus's contempt of the Au- 
| Mes8ala. ſpices; as fome Chriſtians have ſince charged it, 


to his ſacrilegious violation of the Temple of Jeruſa- 
lem, which he is ſaid to have plundered of two 
millions; both of them with equal Superſtition 
pretending to unfold the counſils of heaven, and 
to fathom thoſe depths, which are declared to be 
unſearchable [1]. The chief and immediate con- 
cern, which the City felt on this occaſion, was 
for the detriment that the Republic had ſuffered, 
and the danger to which it was expoſed, by the 
| loſs of ſo great an army.; yet the principal miſ- 
chief lay in what they did not at firſt regard, 
and ſeemed rather to rejoice at, the loſs of Craſſus 


himſelf. For after the death of Julia, Craſſus's 


authority was the onely means left of curbing 
the power of Pompey, and the ambition of Cz- 
ſar; being ready always to 2 the weaker, 
againſt the encroachments of the ſtronger ; and 
keep them both within the bounds of a decent 
reſpect to the laws: but this check being now 
taken away, and the power of the Empire 
thrown, as a kind of prize, between Two; it 
gave a new turn to their ſeveral pretenſions; and 
created a freſh competition for the larger ſhare; 
which, as the event afterwards ſhewed, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily end in the ſubverſion of the whole. 


[/] M. Craſſo quid accide- deſtined to deſtruction, God 
rit, videmus dirarum obnun- did caſt infatuations into all 
ciatione negleta. [De Dio, his councils, for the leading 
1. 16.7 him thereto———  Prideaux. 
Being for his impious ſa- Connect. Par. 2. p. 362. 
crilege at Jeruſalem juſtly | 
„Pein 
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PusL1us CRAssus, who periſhed with his Fa- A. Urb. 700. 
ther in this fatal expedition, was a youth of an In 2 
amiable character; educated with the ſtricteſt C Pourri- 
care, and perfectly inſtructed in all the liberal vs Carvr- 
ſtudies; he had a ready wit and eaſy language; nvs, 
was grave without arrogance, modeſt without 8 
negligence, adorned with all the accompliſhments s 
proper to form a principal Citizen and Leader of 
the Republic : by the force of his own judgement 
he had devoted himſelf very early to the obſer- 
vance and imitation of Cicero, whom he perpe- 
tually attended, and reverenced with a kind of 
filial piety. Cicero conceived a mutual affection 
| for him, and obſerving his eager thirſt of glory, 
was conſtantly inſtilling into him the true notion 
of it; and exhorting him to purſue that ſure path 
to it, which his anceſtors had left beaten and 
traced out to him, through the gradual aſcent of 
civil honours. But, by ſerving under Cæſar in the 
Gallic wars, he had learnt, as he fancied, a 
ſhorter way to fame and power, than what Cice- 
ro had been inculcating ; and having ſignalized 
himſelf in a campaign or two as a ſoldier, was in 
too much haſte'to be a General; when Cæſar ſent 
him at the head of a thouſand horſe, to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his Father in the Parthian war. Here 
the vigour of his youth and courage carried him 
on ſo far, in the purſuit of an enemy, whole 
chief art of conqueſt conſiſted in flying, that 
he had no way left to eſcape, but what his high 
ſpirit diſdained, by the deſertion of his troops, 
and a precipitate flight; ſo that finding himlelf 
God oppoſed with numbers, cruelly wounded, and 
o all in danger of falling alive into the hands of the 
ding Parthians, he choſe to die by the ſword of his 
| Armour-bearer. Thus while he aſpired, as Ci- 
cero ſays, to the fame of another Cyrus or Alex- 
Ius | ander, 
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A. Urb. 700. ander, he fell Port of "that glory, which many af 


Cic. 54. 


oſſ. 


his Predeceſſors ' had reaped, from a ſucceſhon if 


Cx. Dolari. 22nours, conferred by their country, as the reward i 


'vs CaLvi- their ſervices [m]. 1 | 


„ NVYS, 


y the death of Young Craſſus, a place became 


.VaLERIUS yacant in the College of Augurs, for which Cicero 


MEss ALA. 


declared himſelf a Candidate: nor was any ont 
ſo hardy as to appear againſt him, except Hirrus 
the Tribun, who truſting to the popularity of his 
office and Pompey's favor, had the vanity to 
pretend to it: but a Competition ſo unequal fur. 
niſhed matter of raillery onely to Cicero ; who 
was choſen without any difficulty or ſtruggle, with 
the unanimous approbation of the whole body [1], 
This College, from the laſt regulation of it by 
Sylla, conſiſted of fifteen, who were all perſons 
of the firſt diſtinction jn Rome: it was a prieſt 
hood for life, of a character indelible; which no 
crime or forfeiture could efface : the Prieſts of all 
'kinds were originally choſen by their Colleges; 
till Domitius, a Tribun, about fifty years before, 
transferred the choice of them to the people; 
whoſe authority was held to be ſupreme in ſacred, 


[:] Hoc magis ſum pub- 


lio deditus, quod me quan- 
quam a pueritia ſemper, ta- 


men hoc tempore maxime, 
ſicut alterum parentem & 
obſervat & diligit [Ep. Fam. 


P. Craſſum ex omni nobi- 


litate adoleſcentem dilexi plu- 


rimum, &c. [ib. 13. 16. 


Cum P. Craſſo, cum initio 
Etatis ad amicitiam ſe me- 
zam contuliſſet, ſæpe egiſſe 


me arbitror, cum eum ve- 
hementiſſime hortarer, ut e- 


zam laudis viam rectiſſimam 


tie verecundus, &c. 
Brut. p. 407. It. plut. in 
aſl f 


eſſe duceret, quam majores 
ejus ei tritam reliquiſſent. 


Erat enim cum inſtitutus op- 
time, tum plane perfecteque 
eruditus. Ineratque & inge- 
nium ſatis acre, & orationis 
non inelegans copia: præter- 
eaque fine arrogantia gravis 
efle videbatur, & fine legal 
Vid. 


a T 42 a 4 

[z] Quomodo Hirrum pu- 
tas Auguratus tui competito- 
rem Ep. Fam. 8. 3. 
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as well as civil affairs [0]. This act was reverſed A. Urb. 700. 
by Sylla, and the ancient right reſtored to the * * 
Colleges ; but Labienus, when Tribun, in Ci- Cn. Downs.) 
cero's Conſulſhip, recalled the law of Domitius, vs Carvi- 
to facilitate Cæſar's advancement to the High- uus, 
it was neceſſary however, that e 1 
Candidate ſhould be nominated to the people by tuns 
Augurs, who gave a ſolemn' teſtimony upon oath of 
his dignity and fitneſs for the office : this was done 
in Cicero's caſe by Pompey and Hortenſius, the 
two moſt eminent members of the College; and 
after the election, he was inſtalled with all che 
uſual formalities by Hortenſius [p]. RO 
As in the laſt year, ſo in this, the factions of 
the City prevented the choice of Conſuls : the 
Candidates, T. Annius Milo, Q. Metellus Scipio, 
and P. Plautius Hypſæus, puſhed on their ſeveral 
intereſts with ſuch open violence and bribery, as 
if the Conſulſhip was to be carried onely by mo- 
my or arms i]. Clodius was putting in at the 
ſame time for the Pretorſhip, and employing all 
his credit and intereſt to diſappoint Milo, by 
whoſe obtaining the Conſulſhip, he was fare to be 
eclipſed and controuled, in the exerciſe of his ſubor- 
dinate magiſtracy [J. Pompey was wholly averſe 
to Milo, who did not pay him that court, which 


juratus judicium dignitatis 
teris Sacerdotis Cn. Domiti- meæ fecerat: & inaugura- 
vs Tribunus Pl. tulit, De. De tum ab eodem, ex quo, au- 
Leg. Ag. 2. 7. 0 gurum inſtitutis in parentis 
] Quo enim tempore me euin loco colere debebam. 
Augurem a toto Collegio ex- Brut. init. 
petitum Cn. Pompeius & Q. 7] Plutar. in Cato. | 
Hortenſius nominaverunt; ne- Mo Occurrebat ei, man- 
que enim licebat a pluribus cam ac debilem Præturam 
nominari Philip. 2. 2. ſuam futuram Conſule Milo- 
Cooptatum me, ab eo in ne—Pro Milon. . 
collegium e in quo 


[0] Atque hoc id em de cæ- 


he 
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A. Urb. 700. he expected, but ſeemed to affect an indepen. 
* + dency, and to truſt to his own ſtrength, while the 
Cx. Dorirry: Other two competitors were wholly at his devo- 
us Calvi. tion: Hypſzus had been his 2u2ftor, and always 
nus,. his Creature; and he deſigned to make Scipio 
© pg; his Fatber- in- lat, by marrying his daughter Cor- 
erl. nelia,a Lady of celebrated accompliſhments, the 
widow of young Craſſus. | 
CicrRo, on the other hand, ſerved Milo to the 
utmoſt of his power, and ardently wiſhed his ſuc- . 
ceſs: this he owed to Milo's conſtant attachment . * 
to him, which at all hazards he now reſolved to . fr 
repay : the affair however was likely to give him .! 
much trouble, as well from the difficulty of the .“ 
oppoſition, as from Milo's own conduct, and un- . © 
' bounded prodigality, which threatened the ruin . * 
of all his fortunes; in a Letter to his Brother, MW . 
who was ftill with Cæſar, he ſays, Nothing MW. wi 
can be more wretched than theſe men and . by 
6 theſe times: ' wherefore ſince no pleaſure can . Ci 
% now be had from the Republic, I know not MW. cl 
<« why 1 ſhould make myſelf: uneaſy : books, MW. / 
« ſtudy, quiet, my country houſes, and above 
all, my children are my ſole delight: Milo is 
“my onely trouble: I wiſh his Conſulſhip may Micr 
put an end to it; in which I will not take leſs Ida n. 
„e pains, than I did in my own; and you will Wwe. 
4 aſſiſt us there alſo, as you now do: all things Me 
* ftand well with him, unleſs ſome violence de- car 
« feat us: I am afraid onely, how his money I niaus 
« will hold out: for he is mad beyond all bounds * 
<* in the magnificence of his ſhews, which he is Nes 
„ now preparing at the expence of | 250000/. rde 
e but it ſhall be my care to check his inconſide- neo. 
* rateneſs in this one article, as far as I am able, . 
« c [5]. [5-432 In N 


L Haque ex Rep. quoniam nihil jam voluptatis ca- ui! 
| | 5 
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In the heat of this competition, Curio was 


coming home from Aſia, and expected ſhortly 


at Rome; whence Cicero ſent an expreſs to meet 
him on the road, or at his landing in Haly, with 
a moſt earneſt and preſſing Letter to engage him 
to Milo's intereſt. e 


M. T. Cicero, to C. Curio. 
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« BxrokE we had yet heard of your coming A. Urb. 701. 


« towards [taly, I ſent away S. Villius, Milo's 
« friend, with this Letter to you : but when 
« your arrival was ſuppoſed to be near, and it 
* was known for certain, that you had left Aa, 
and were upon the road to Rome, the impor- 
* tance of the ſubject left no room to fear, that 
«* we ſhould be thought to ſend too haſtily 
e when we were deſirous to have it delivered to 
you as ſoon as poſſible. If my ſervices to you, 
Curio, were really ſo great, as they are pro- 
clamed to be by you, rather than conſidered 
by me, I ſhould be more reſerved in aſking, 
, 11 had any great favor to beg of you: for it 


pi poteſt; cur ſtomacher, 


paret. Cujus in hoc uno in- 
neſcio. Litteræ me & ſtu- 


conſiderantiam & ego ſuſtine- 


dia noſtra, & otium ; Villæ- 
que delectant, maximeque 
pueri noſtri. Angit unus Mi- 
lo. Sed velim —— afferat 
Conſulatus: in quo enitar non 
minus quam ſum eniſus in 
doſtro : tuque iſtine, quod 
facis, adjuvabis. De quo cæ. 
tera (niſi plane vis eripuerit) 
rede ſunt: de re familiari ti- 
meo, 


00; waird]arex tr” arex]oc-- 


Ui ludos H. S. CCC. com- 


bo, ut potero— Ad Quint. 3. 


g Cicero had great reaſon for 
the apprehenſions, which he 
expreſſes on account of Milo's 
extravagance : for Milo had 
already waſted three eſtates 
in giving plays and ſhews to 
the people; and when he 
went ſoon after into exil was 
found to owe ſtill above half 


a million of our money. 


Plin. I. 36. 15. Aſcon. Ar- 


gum. in Milon. 


e goes 


Cic. 5 5. 
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A. Urb. 701. © goes hard with a modeſt man, to aſk any WW ** 


Cic. 55. 


e and in ſhort, my very ſoul, on Milo's Conſiul. 


* pect from it, not only the common fruit d 


ce thing conſiderable of one, whom he takes u = 
e be obliged to him; leſt he be thought to de. 
* mand, rather than to aſk : and to look upon Ml © 
ce it as a debt, not as a kindneſs. But ſince you ll « : 
<« ſervices to me, ſo eminently diſplayed in mj © 1 
<< late troubles, are known to all ta be the greateſt; Wl © 1 
& and it is the part of an ingenuous mind, tM © : 
e wiſh to be more obliged ro thoſe, to whon « 1 
% we are already much obliged; I made ng 
e ſcruple to beg of you by Letter, what of al 
<* things is the moſt important and neceſſary to 
* me. For I am not afraid leſt I ſhould not 
be able to ſuſtain the weight of all your fa 
<« vors, though ever ſo numerous; being con. 
5 fident, that there is none ſo great, which my 
< mind is not able, both fully to contain, and 
< amply to requite and illuſtrate. I have placed 
« all my ſtudies, pains, care, induſtry, thought, 


* ſhip; and have reſolved with myſelf, to ex. 


* duty, but the praiſe even of piety: nor wa 
* any man, I believe, ever ſo ſollicitous for his 
* own ſafety and fortunes, as I am for his ho 
* nor; on which I have fixed all my views and 


2 hopes. You, I perceive, can be of ſuch ſer “ b 
vice to him, if you pleaſe, that we ſhall ha . p 
<« no occaſion for any thing farther, We hav]M* a! 
already with us the good wiſhes of all the. w 
e honeſt, engaged to him by his Tribunate; at 
* and, as you will imagine alſo, I hope, by hö ta 
« attachment to me : of the populace and the d: 
<* multitude, by the magnificence of his ſhews MF hi 
* and the generoſity of his nature: of the youth} ci 
and men of intereſt, by his own peculiar cre tb 
« dit or diligence among that lort : he has al ag 
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« my aſſiſtance likewiſe, which though of little A. Urb. 20r. 


« weight, yet being allowed by all to be juſt and 


« due to him, may perhaps be of ſome influence. 


« What we want, is a Captain and Leader, or 
« 2 Pilot, as it were, of all thoſe winds; and 


« were we to chuſe one out of the whole City, 


ce we could not find a man ſo fit for the purpoſe 
« as you. Wherefore, if from all the pains, 


« which I am now taking for Milo, you can be- 
« lieve me to be mindfull of benefits; if grate- 


“full; if a good man; if worthy in ſhort of 


« your kindneſs; I beg of you to relieve my 


« preſent ſollicitude, and lend your helping hand 
to my praiſe; or, to ſpeak more truly, to my 
« ſafety. As to T. Annius himſelf, I promiſe 
you, if you embrace him, that you will not 
find a man of a greater mind, gravity, con- 
« ſtancy, or of greater affection to you: and as 
for myſelf, you will add ſuch a luſter and freſh 
« dignity to me, that I ſhall readily own you, 
* to. have ſhewn the ſame zeal for my honor, 


* which you exerted before for my preſervation. 


„If I was not ſure, from what I have already 
* faid, that you would ſee how much I take my 
«* duty to be intereſted in this affair, and how 
much it concerns me, not only to ſtruggle, 
but even to fight for Milo's ſucceſs, I ſhould 
e preſs you ſtill tarther ; but I now recommend 
* and throw the whole cauſe, and myſelf alſo 
* with it, into your hands; and beg of you, to 
* affure yourſelf of this one. thing; that if I ob- 
* tain this favor from you, I ſhall be more in- 
* debted almoſt to you, than even to Milo 
* himſelf; ſince my ſafety, in which I was prin- 
 Cipally aſſiſted by him, was not fo dear; as 
the piety of ſhewing my gratitude will be 
' agreeable to me; which I am perſuaded, I 

Yor. II. „„ 6 ſhall 
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Munatius Plancus Burſa, and Salluſt he Hiſtorian; 


ſhelter into a neighbouring Tavern. Milo heat 
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Adieu [i].“ 


THe Senate and the better ſort were general. 
ly in Milo's intereſt : but Three of the Tribum 
were violent againſt him, Q. Pompeius Rufus, 


the other ſeven were his faſt friends, but above 
all M. Czlius, who, out of regard to Cicero, 
ſerved him with a particular zeal. Burt while all 
things were proceding very proſperouſly in his 
favor, and nothing ſeemed wanting to crown his 
ſucceſs, but to bring on the election, which his ad- 
verſaries, for that reaſon, were laboring to keep 
back; all his hopes and fortunes were blaſted at 
once by an unhappy rencounter with his old ene- 
my Clodius, in which Clodius was killed by hi 
ſervants, and by his command. 

Trxz1Rz meeting was wholly accidental, on 
the Appian road, not far from the City; Clodius 
coming home from the country towards Rome; 
Milo going out about three in the afternoon; the 
firſt on horſeback, with three companions, and 
thirty ſervants well armed ; the latter in a Chariot 
with his wife and one friend, but with a much 
greater retinue, and among them ſome Gladia- 
tors. The ſervants on both ſides began preſent- 
ly to inſult each other; when Clodius turning 
briſkly to ſome of Milo's men, who were near- 
eſt to him, and threatning them with his uſual 
fierceneſs, received a wound in his ſhoulder, from 
one of the Gladiators ; and after receiving ſeveral 
more in the general fray, which inſtantly enſued, 
finding his life in danger, was forced to fly for 


ed by this ſucceſs, and the thoughts of revenge: 


L.] Ep. Fam. 2. 6. 
aud 
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to give his enemy a great advantage againſt him, 
if he was left alive to purſue it, reſolved, what- 
ever was the conſequence, to have the pleaſure 
of deſtroying him, and ſo ordered the houſe to 
de ſtormed, and Clodius to be dragged out and 
urdered : the maſter of the Tavern was like- 
miſe killed, with eleven of Clodius's ſervants, 
yhile the reſt ſaved themſelves by flight: ſo that 
lodius's body was left in the road, where it fell, 
ill S. Tedius, a Senator, happening to come by, 
ook it up into his Chaiſe, and brought it with 
im to Rome; where it was expoſed in that con- 
lition, all covered with blood and wounds, to 
he view of the populace, who flocked abour it in 
rowds to lament the miſerable fate of their 
eader. The next day the mob, headed by S. 
lodius, a kinſman of the deceaſed, and one of 
„ on fis chief Incendiaries, carried the body naked, ſo 
all the wounds might be ſeen, into the Forum, 


15 - [ribuns, Milo's enemies, were prepared to ha- 
i a ngue upon it in a ſtile ſuited to the lamentable 

* ccafion, by which they inflamed their mercena- 
mu 


es to ſuch a height of fury, that ſnatching up the 
ody, they ran away with it into the Senate-houſe, 
nd tearing up the benches, tables, and every 
ling combuſtible, dreſſed up a funeral pile upon 
he ſpot, and, together with the body, burnt the 


uſul WY ufe itſelf, with a Baſlica alſo, or public Hall 
, from Yoining, called the Porcian; and, in the ſame 
ſeve ; t of madneſs, proceded to ſtorm the houſe of 
2 lo, and of M. Lepidus, the Interrex, but 
fly deere repulſed in both attacks, with ſome loſs [a]. 

o heat- | 8 | THESE 


(z] Quanquam re vera, fu- l. 6. c. 5. 


L 2 N JE 


d placed it in the Roſtra; where the Three 


t pugna fortuita. Quintil. "E719 a; 2m Y o T5- | 
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ſed a decree, that the Interrex, aſſiſted by the Tri 


to avoid the greater evil, reſolved preſently 
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in the City; and gave a turn in favor of Milo; 
who looking upon himſelf as undone, was me. 
ditating nothing before, but 4 voluntary | ext; 
but now taking courage, he ventured to appex 
in public, and was introduced into the Raſtra h 
Cælius; where he made his defence to the people; 
and, to mitigate their reſentment, diſtribute 
through all the Tribes above three pounds a ma, 
to every poor Citizen. But all his pains and er. 
pence were to little purpoſe; for the three Tribun 
employed all the arts of party and faction to keq 
up the ill humor of the populace ; and what wa 
more fatal, Pompey would not be brought int 
any meaſures of accommodating the matter ; { 
that the tumults ftill encreaſing, the Senate pak 


buns and Pompey, ſhould take care, that the N 
public received no detriment ; and that Pompey, 1 
particular, ſhould raiſe a body of troops for ih 
common ſecurity , which he preſently drew tog 
ther from all parts of Hay. In this confuſion 
the rumor of a Dittator was again induſtriouſly n 
vi ved, and gave a freſh alarm to the Senate; whi 


terri! 
Annes 
n 
creat 
9 th, 
40 


create Pompey the fingle Conſul: ſo that the Init 
rex, Servius Sulpicius, declared his election accon 
ingly, after an Inlerregnum of near 'two months li 


N, S. airs. 75 Tgav- | pena eſſet, exturbari tabe 
fel o-, æ aErryiy pole, aebi. nam juilit. — Ita Clodius l 
c. Dio. 1. 40. p. 143. tens extractus eſt,” multilq! 

Milo, ut cognovit vulnera- vulneribus confectus — 4. 
tum Clodium, cum fibi pe- Vid. Aſconii Argum. in M 
riculoſius illud etiam, vivo eo, lon. 88. 
futurum intelligeret, occiſo [x] Vid. Dio. ibid. & A 
autem magnum ſolatium eſſet con. Argum. 
habiturus, etiam ſi ſubeunda 
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ation 

lilo; the public diſorders, and publiſhed ſeveral nete Cic. 55. 
x vi CN. Pour Ei- 

me: Laws, prepared by him for that purpoſe : one of d Mac. 
eil: them was, to appoint ſpecial commiſſion 10 in, vos II. 


quire into Clodiusis death, the burning of the Senate- Sine College 


a 
1 bouſe, and the attack on M. Lepidus; and to ap- 


Ira 


— 


ople; point an extraordinary Fudge, of Conſular rank, 

buted|Mto preſide in it: a ſecond was, againſt bribery 4 | 
; man corruption in elections, with the inflittion of new 
id e and ſeverer penalties, By theſe laws, the method 
ibn of trials was altered, and the length of them li- 
o keeyMWmited : three days ' were allowed for the examina- 


tion of witneſſes, and the fourth for the ſentence; on 
which the accuſer was to have two hours onely, to 
enforce”. the charge; the Criminal three, for his de- 
ence [y]: which regulation Tacitus ſeems to 
confider, as the firſt Pep towards the ruin of the 


at Wa 
nt in 
er; | 
te pak 
be Tri: 


he RAW Roman eloquence : by impoſing reins, as it were, 
whey, iie0n its free and ancient courſe [2], Cælius op- 

for taypoſed his negative to theſe Laws, as being rather 
tog ivileges than Laws, and provided particularly. 
\{uſior againſt Milo: but he was ſoon obliged to with - 
ouſly draw it, upon Pompey's declaring, that he would 
>: whop port them by force of Arms. The three Tribuns, 
-ntly all the while, were perpetually haranguing, and 

e lun terrifying the City with torged ſtories, of maga- 
accortines of arms prepared by Milo, for maſſacring his 


memies, and burning the City; and produced their 


ths U It 
creatures in the Roſtra, to veuch the truth of them 


ari te the people: they charged him particularly with 
lodiy s deſign againſt, Pompey's life ;. and brought one Li- 
2 is, 4 killer of the victims for ſacrifice, to de- 


dare that Milos ſervants had confeſſed it to him in 


m. in M : 
| berr Cups, and then endeavoured to kill bim, f 
did, & M | 
61 TC. * impoſuitque velad. frænos e- 
[x] Primus tertio Conſa- loquentiæ &c. Dialog. de 
laty Cn. Pompeius aſtrinxit, Orator. 38. 
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Pon v applied himſelf immediately to calm A. Urb. 70 
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ic. 5 5. 
Cx. Pourzi- 
vs Mac- 
uus III. 
Sine Collega. 
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he ſhould diſcover it: and to make his ſtory the more 
credible, ſbewed a flight wound in his ſide, made by 
himſelf, which he affirmed to have been given by 
the ſtroke of 4 Gladiator. Pompey himſelf con- 
firmed this fact, and laid an account of it before the 
Senate; and by doubling his guard affected to in- 
timate a real apprehenſion * danger [a]. Nor 
were they leſs induſtrious to raiſe a clamor againſt 
Cicero ; and, in order to deter him from pleading 
Milo's cauſe, threatened him alſo with trials and 
proſecutions; giving it out every where, hat 
Clodius was killed indeed by the hand of Milo, but 
by the advice and contrivance of a greater man [O]. 
Yet . ſuch was his conſtancy to his friend, ſays 
Aſconius, that neither the loſs of popular favor, 
nor Pompey's ſuſpicions, nor his own danger, nt 
the terror of arms, could divert him from the reſolu- 


tion of undertaking Milo's defence [c]. 

Bur it was Pompey's influence and authority, 
. «vhich ruined Milo [d. He was the onely man 
in Rome who had the power either to bring 
him to a trial, or to get him condemned: not 
that he was concerned for Clodius's death, or 
the manner of it, but pleaſed rather, that the 


[a] Audiendus Popa Lici- 
nius, neſcio qui de Circo 
maximo, ſervos Milonis apud 


ſe ebrios factos confeſſos eſſe, 


de interficiendo Cn. Pompeio 
conjuraſſe--de amicorum ſen- 


tentia rem defert ad Senatum 


Pro Milon. 24. 
[} Scitis, Judices, fuiſſe, 
ui in hac rogatione ſuaden- 
= dicerent, Milonis manu 


 eadem eſſe factam, conſilio 


vero majoris alicujus: vide- 
licet me latronem & ſicarium 
abjecti homines deſcribebant, 


Ib. 18. 

[c] Tanta tamen conftantia 
ac fides fuit Ciceronis, ut non 
populi a ſe alienatione, non 
Cn. Pompeii ſuſpicionibus, 
non periculi futuri metu, 
non armis, quæ palam in 
Milonem ſumpta erant, de- 
terreri potuerit à defenfione 
ejus. Argam. Milon. 
la] Milonem reum non 
magis invidia facti, quam 
Pompeii damnavit voluntas, 
Vell. — 2, 47» ; 
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Republic was freed at any rate from ſo peſtilent A. Urb. 701. 


Demagogue; yet he reſolved to take the bene · 
fit of the occaſion, for getting rid of Milo too, 
from whoſe ambition and high ſpirit he had cauſe 


to apprehend no leſs trouble. He would not Sine Collega. 


liſten therefore to any overtures, which were 
made to him by Milo's Friends; and when Milo 
offered to drop his ſuit for the Conſulſbip, if that 
would ſatisfy him, he anſwered, that he would 
not concern bimſelf with any man's ſuing or deſiſting, 
nor give any obſtruftion to the power and inclination 
of the Roman people, He attended the trial in 
perſon with a ſtrong guard to preſerve peace, and 
prevent any violence from either fide : there 
were many clear and poſitive proofs produced 
againſt Milo, though ſome of them were ſuppo- 
ſed to be forged : among the reſt, the Veſtal vir- 
gins depoſed, that a woman unknown came io them, 
in Milo's name, to diſcharge @ vow, ſaid to be made 
by him, on the account of Clodius's death [e]. 
"Wren the examination was over, Munatius 
Plancus called the people together, and exhorted 
them to appear in a full body the next day, when 
judgement was to be given, and to declare their 
ſentiments in ſo public a manner, that the cri - 
minal might not be ſuffered to eſcape ; which 
Cicero reflects u in the defence, as an inſult 
on the liberty of the Bench [f]. Early in the 
morning, on the eleventh of April, the ſhops were 
all ſnut, and the whole City gathered into the 
Forum; where the avenyes were poſſeſſed by 
Pompey's ſoldiers, and he himſelf ſeated in a con- 
ſpicuous part, to overlook the whole proceding, 


le] Vid. Aſconii argum. licere vobis, quod ſentiatis, 
in Milon, | libere judicare. Pro Mil. 26. 


J Ut intelligatis contra Vid. Aſcon, ibid, 
heſternam illam concighem 


L 4 | and 
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and hinder all diſturbance. | The accuſers wert, 
Young. Appius, the: Nephew of Clodius, M. Anto. 


nius, and P. Valerius, who, according to the 


new law, employed two hours, in ſupporting 
their indictment. - Cicero was the onely advocate 
on Milo's ſide ; but as ſoon as he roſe: up to ſpeak 
he was received with ſo rude a clamor 6y the Cl 
dians, that he was much diſcompoſed and daunted at 
his firſs ſetting out; yet recovered ſpirit enough t 


go through his ſpeech of three hours; which wa 


talen down in writing, and publiſhed as it was de. 


livered; though the copy of it now extant is ſup- 


poſed to have been retouched and ' corrected by 
him afterwards, for a preſent to Milo in his 


exil [g}, | 


IN the counſil of Milo's friends, ſeveral were 
of opinion, that he ſhould defend himſelf, h 
avowing the death of Clodius to be an at} of publi 
benefit : But Cicero thought that defence too de- 
ſperate; as it would diſguſt the grave, by open- 
ing ſo great a door to licence; and offend the 
-powerfull, leſt the precedent ſhould be extend- 
ed to themſelves. But Toung Brutus was not fo 
cautious ; who, in an oration, which he compo- 


ſed and publiſhed afrerwards' in vindication of 


Milo, maintained zhe killing of Clodius to be right 
and juſt, and of great ſervice to the Republic [h). 
It was notorious, that on both ſides, they had 
often threatened death to each other: Clodius eſ- 
pecially had declared ſeveral times both to the 


le] Cicero, cum inciperet cuiſſet, ita defendi crimen, 
dicere, acceptus eſt acclama- interfici Clodium pro Repub, 
tione Clodianorum — itaque fuiſſe, quàm formam M. Bru- 
non ea, qua ſolitus erat, con- tus ſecutus eſt in ea oratione, 
ſtantia dixit. Manet autem quam pro Milone compolvit, 
illa quoque excepta ejus Ora- & edidit, quamvis non egillet, 
tio Aſcon. Argum.-—— Ciceroni id non placuit — 
_ [5] Cum quibuſdam pla- ibid, 
5 8 2 Senate 


ratione, 
1poſutt, 
egiſſet, 


t 
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Senate and the people, that Milo ought to be killed; A. Urb. 201. 


and that, if tbe Conſulſhip could not be taken from 
bim, his life could: and when Favonius aſked him 


three or four days at moſt, he ſhould live no more': 
which was ſpoken juſt zbree days before the fatal 
rencounter, and atteſted by Favonius [i]. Since 
Milo then was charged with being the contriver 
of their meeting, and the aggreſſor in it, and ſe- 
veral teſtimonies were produced to that purpoſe, 
Cicero choſe to riſk the cauſe on that iſſue; in 
hopes to ' perſuade, what ſeemed to be the moſt 
probable, hat Clodius actually lay in wait for 
Milo, and contrived the time and place; and that 
Milos part wwas but a neceſſary at? of ſelf defence. 
This appeared plauſible, from the nature of their 
equipage, and the cireumſtances in which they 
met: for though Milo's company was the more 
numerous, yet it was much more encumbered, 
and unfit for engagement, than his adverſary's; 
be himſelf being in a chariot with his wife, and all 
ber women along with him; while Clodius with bis 
followers were on horſeback , as if prepared and 
equipped for fighting [&]. He did not preclude 

tabs |>-22- hakn 
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4 
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pranks, while Milo was living; he replied, that in Sine Collega. 


i] Etenim palam dictita- 
bat, conſulatum Miloni eripi 
non poſſe, vitam poſſe. - Sig- 
nifcavit hoc ſæpe in Senatu ; 
dixit in concione. Quine- 
tam Favonio, quzrenti ex 
eo, qua ſpe fureret, Milone 
vivo ? Reſpondit, triduo il- 
lum, ad ſummum quatriduo 
periturum. Pro Mil. 9. 

Poſt diem tertium geſta res 
elt, quam dixerat. Ib. 16. 


[+] Interim cum ſciret 
Clodius— lter folenne — ne- 
ceflarium— Miloni eſſe La- 
nuvium — Roma ipſe profec- 
tus pridie eſt, ut ante ſuum 
fundum, quod re intellectum 
eſt, inſidias Miloni colloca- 
ret— Milo autem cum in Se- 
natu fuiſſet eo die, quoad Se- 
natus dimiſſus eſt, domum 
venit, calceos & veſtimenta 
mutavit: paulliſper, dum ſe 
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A. Urb. 701. himſelf however by this from the other ple, 


which he often takes occaſion to inſinuate, thy 
if Milo had really deſigned and contrived. to kill Ch. 
dius, he would have deferved honors inſtead of pi. 
niſhment, for cutting off ſo deſperate and dangermy 
an enemy to the peace and liberty of Rome [I]. 

Ix this ſpeech for Milo, after he had ſhew 


the folly of paying ſuch a regard to the idle ro- 


mors and forgeries of his enemies, as to give 
them the credit of an examination, he touches 
Pompey's conduct and pretended fears, with a 
fine- and maſterly raillery; and from a kind of 
prophetic foreſight of what might one day hap- 


pen, addreſſes himſelf to him in a very pathetic 


manner. I G could not but applaud, ſays be, 
<« the wonderfull diligence of Pompey in theſe 
<« inquiries: but to tell you freely, what I think; 
dc thoſe who are charged with the care of the 


 < whole Republic, are forced to hear many 


& ere at liberty to do it. 


„ Which they would contemn, if they 
He could not refuſe 


“ an audience to that paultry fellow, Licinius, 


« who gave the information about Milo's ſer. 
6 yants I was ſent for among the firſt of 


uxor, ut fit, comparat, com- 


moratus eſt — obviam fit ei 


Clodius expeditus in equo, 
nulla rheda, nullis impedi- 
mentis, nullis Græcis Comi- 
tibus, fine uxore, quod nun- 
quam fere ; cum hie Inſidia- 
tor,— (Milo) - cum uxore in 
rheda veheretur penulatus, 
magno impedimento, ac mu- 
liebri & delicato ancillarum & 
1 comitatu —— Pro 
1]. 10. it. 21. 
 (/] Quamobrem ſi cruen- 


tum gladium tenens clama- 
ret T. Annius, adeſte, quazſo, 
atque audite cives: P. Clo. 
dium interfeci : ejus furores, 
quos nullis jam legibus, null 
judiciis frænare poteramus, 
hoc ferro, atque hac dextri 
a cervicibus veſtris repuli, 
&c.——Vos tanti ſceleris ul- 
torem non modo honoribus 
nullis afficietis, ſed etiam ad 
ſupplicium rapi patiemini!- 
Pro Mil. 28—&c. 


« thok 
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furores, 
s, nullis 
2ramus, 

dextri 

repuli, 
leris ul- 
noribus 
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& thoſe friends, by whoſe advice he laid it be- A. Urb. 701. 
1e fore the Senate; and was, I own, in no ſmall Cic. 55. 
« conſternation, to ſee the Guardian both of me C. Pomrri- 


« and my Country under ſo great an apprehen - 


4 ſion; yet I could not help wondering, that Sine Collega. - 


„ ſuch credit was given to a Butcher; ſuch re- 
« card to drunken ſlaves; and how the wound 
« in the man's fide, which ſeemed to be the 
e prick onely of a needle, could be taken for 
« the ſtroke of a Gladiator. But Pompey was 
„ ſhewing his caution, rather than his fear: and 
« diſpoſed to be ſuſpicious of every thing, that 
you might have reaſon to fear nothing. There 
« was a rumor alſo, that Cæſar's houſe was at- 
« tacked for ſeveral hours in the night: the 
 nejghbours, though in ſo public a place, heard 
ec nothing at all of it; yet the affair was thought 
fit to be enquired into. I can never ſuſpect 
* a man of Pompey's eminent courage, of be- 
ing timorous; nor yet think any caution too 
great in one who has taken upon himſelf the 
defence of the whole Republic. A tor 
* likewiſe, in full houſe, affirmed lately in the 
Capitol, that Milo had a dagger under bis 
* gown at that very time: Milo ſtript himſelf 
* preſently in that moſt ſacred Temple; that, 
* ſince his life and manners would not give him 
credit, the thing itſelf might ſpeak for him, 
* which was found to be falſe, and baſely forged. 
« But if, after all, Milo muſt ſtill be feared; it 
* is no longer the affair of Clodius, but your 
* ſuſpicions, Pompey, which we dread : your, 
* your ſuſpicions, I fay, and ſpeak it ſo, that 
„you may hear me.— If thoſe ſuſpicions ſtick 
* fo cloſe, that they are never to be removed; 
* if aly muſt never be free from new levies, 
w" nor the City from arms, without Milo's de- 
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e nature and his principles, to bid adieu to his 
« Country, and ſubmit to a voluntary exil : but 
ce at taking leave, he would call upon Thee, 
O Thou Great One! as he now does, to con- 
« ſider how uncertain and variable the condition 
<« of life is: how unſettled and inconſtant a 
<6. thing fortune; what unfaithfullneſs there is 
ce in friends; what diſſimulation ſuited to times 
% and circumſtances; what deſertion, what 
<'cowardice in our dangers, even of thoſe, who 
<« are - deareſt to us: there will, there will, I 
« fay, be a time, and the day will certainly 
« come, when you, with ſafety ſtill, I hope, 
< to your fortunes, though changed perhaps by 
« ſome turn of the common times, which, as 
et experience ſhews, will often happen to us all, 
ce may want the affection of the friendlieſt, the 
« fidelity of the worthieſt, the courage of the 
ec braveſt man living, Sc. Im] 

O one and fifty Judges, who ſat upon Milo, 


thirteen onely acquitted, and thirty-eigbt con. 


demned him; the votes were uſually given by 
ballot; but Cato, who abſolved him, choſe to 
give his vote openly; and “ if he had done it 


F earlier, ſays Velleius, would have drawn others 


<« after him; ſince all were convinced, that he, 
« who was killed, was, of all who had ever 
<« lived, the moſt pernicious enemy to his 
Country, and to all good men [u].“ Milo 
went into exil at Marſeilles, a few days after his 
coldernngeion: his is Qebts were ſo great, that he 


4:24 2 2 aig 4 * * 


To Pro Mil. 24, 26, ahi plain n eum ci. 
1 M. Cato palam lata vem occiſqm, quo nemo per- 


abſolvit ſententia, quam fi nicioſior Reip. neque | bonus 


maturius tuliſſet, non defuiſ- inimicior vixerat, — Ve Il, 
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of M.TULLIUS CICERO. 
was glad to retire the ſooner from the importu- A. Urb. 701. 
nity of his creditors ; for whoſe ſatisfaction his 


whole eſtate was ſold by public auction. Here 
Cicero ſtill continued his care for him, and in 


concert with Milo's friends, ordered one of his Sine Collega. 


wife's freedmen, Philotimus, to aſſiſt at the ſale, 
and to purchaſe the greateſt paft of the effects, 
in order to diſpoſe of them afterwards to the 
beſt advantage, for the benefit of Milo and his 
wife Faufta, if any thing could be ſaved for them. 
But his intended ſervice was not ſo well reliſhed 
by Milo, as he expected; for Philotimus was 
ſuſpected of playing the knave, and ſecreting 
part of the effects to his own uſe; which gave 
Cicero great uneaſineſs ; ſo that he preſſed Atti- 
cus and Cælius to inquire into the matter very 
narrowly, and oblige Philotimus * to give ſa- 
« tisfaction to Milo's friends; and to ſee eſpe- 
« cially, that his own reputation did not ſuffer 
« by the management of his ſervant [o].“ 
Through this whole ſtruggle about Milo, Pom- 
pey treated Cicero with great humanity :' he aſ- 
ſigned him a guard at the trial; forgave all 
his labors for his friend, though in oppoſition 


CN. Pomyer- 


[0] Conſilium meum hoc 


fuerat, primum ut in poteſtate - 
noſtra res eſſet, ne illum ma- 
' lus emptor & alienus manci- 


Pls, quæ permulta ſecum ha- 
et, ſpoliaret: deinde ut 
Fauſtæ, cui cautum ille vo- 
luiſſet, ratum eſſet. Erat 
etiam illud, ut ipfi nos, fi 
quid ſervari poſſet, quam fa- 
cillime ſervaremus. Nunc 
rem totam perſpicias velim— 
Si ille queritur Si idem 
Fauſta vult, Philotimus, ut 


3 


ego ei coram dixeram, mihi- 
que ille receperat, ne ſit in- 
vito Milone in bonis Ad 
Ac. n 8. It; 0: 4. 

Quod ad Philotimi liberti 
officium & bona Milonis at- 
tinet, dedimus operam ut & 
Philotimus quam honeſtiſſime 
Miloni abſenti, ejuſque neceſ- 
ſariis ſatis faceret, & ſecun- 
dum ejus fidem & ſedulita- 
tem exiſtimatio tua conſerva- 
retur.— Ep. Fam. 8. 3. 
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Cn. Pour EI- ] ) 
vs Mac- on it; and being 


xus III. 
Q.Cxcivs but Pompey, calling the body of the Judges to- 


MErTELLUS 


SciP1o. 


* to himſelf; and ſo far from reſenting what he 


Milo's confidents, charged with being the ring- 


* quitted by a great majority. 


rying his daughter, Cornelia. The other Can- 


Te His torr of the Life 


e did, would not ſuffer other people's reſent- 
ments to hurt him [y]. | 

_ Taz next trial before the ſame Tribunal, and 
for the ſame crime, was of M. Saufeius, one of 


leader in ſtorming the houſe, and killing Clodius : 
he was defended alſo by Cicero, and acquitted 
onely by one vote: but being accuſed a ſecond 
time on the ſame account, though for a different 
fact, and again defended by Cicero, he was ac- 
But Sex. Clodius, 
the Captain of the other ſide, had not the luck 
to eſcape fo well; but was condemned and ba- 
niſhed, with ſeveral others of that faction, to the 
great joy of the City, for Burning the Senate-houſe, 
and the other violences committed upon Clodins's 
death [g]. 

Pomexy no ſooner publiſhed his zew law 
againſt bribery, than the late Conſular Candidates, 
Scipio and Hypſæus, were ſeverally impeached up- 
both of them notoriouſly guil- 
ty, were in great danger of being condemned: 


gether, begged it of them as a favor, that out 
of the great number of ſtate Criminals, they would 
remit Scipio to him: whom, after he had reſcued 
from this proſecution, he declared his Collegue in 
the Conſulſhip, for the laſt five months of the year; 
having firſt made him his Father-1in-law by mar- 


Cum me conſilio, tum aucto- 
ritate, cum armis denique 
texit ſuis Ab. 3. 10. 

[2] Aſcon. Argum. pro 
Milon. 


L] Qua humanitate tulit 
contentionem meam pro Mi- 
lone, adverſante interdum 
actionibus ſuis? Quo ſtudio 
providit, ne quæ me illius 
temporis invidia attingeret ? 


didate, 
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didate, Hypſæus, was left to the mercy of the A. Urb. 201. 
law; and being likely to fare the worſe for Sci- on. $5- 
pio's eſcape, and to be made a ſacrifice to the TOO 


MaG- 
popular odium, he watched an opportunity of —— nr 


| acceſs to Pompey, as be was coming out of his QCzcitivs 


bath, and throwing himſelf at his feet, implored Mevzres 
lis protection: but though he had been his Duet. 
tor, and ever obſequious to his will, yet Pom- 
is ſaid to have thruſt him away with great 

haughtineſs and inhumanity, telling him coldly, 
that be would onely ſpoil his ſupper by detaining 
bim [r]. | 

—_ x the end of the year, Cicero had 
ſome amends for the loſs of his friend Milo, by 
the condemnation and baniſhment of Two of the 
Tribuns, the common enemies of them both, 
Q. Pompeius Rufus, and T. Munatius Plancus 
Burſa, for the violences of their Tribunate, and 
burning the Senate-houſe. As ſoon as their office 
expired, Cælius accuſed the firſt; and Cicero 
himſelf the ſecond ; the onely cauſe, exceptin 
that of Verres, in which he ever acted the part 
of an Accuſer. But Burſa had deſerved it, both 
for his public behaviour in his office, and his 
perſonal injuries to Cicero; who had defended 
and preſerved him in a former trial. He de- 
pended on Pompey's ſaving him; and had no 
apprehenſion of danger, fince Pompey under- 


[7] Cn. autem Pompeius ſuum moraretur, reſpondit— 
quam inſolenter ? Qui balneo Ille vero P. Scipionem, So- 
egreſſus, ante pedes ſuos pro- cerum ſuum, legibus noxium, 
ſtratum Hypſzum ambitus quas ipſe tulerat, in maxima 
reum & nobilem virum & ſi- quidem reorum & illuſtrium 
di amicum, jacentem reliquit, ruina, muneris loco a Judici- 
contumelioſa voce proculca- bus depoſcere———Val. Max. 


tum. Nihil enim eum aliud 9, 5. it, Plutar. in Pomp. 
Igere, quam ut convivium | 


took 
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Col? 


| Ex. Fourzi- Paging the proſecution, he was condemned by ar 
vs unanimous vote of the whole bench [s]. Cicero 


us Mac- 
. 6 


8 Frein flag, in a Letter to his friend Marius, which wil 


Scipio. 


to inſult me at any warning. Wherefore | 
charge you to rejoice in good earneſt; for it 


took to plead his cauſe, before Judges of hi 


cc this fellow worſe than Clodius himſelf: for! 


< oreat in view, not indeed from his own 
“ ſtrength, but the help of thoſe, who could 


“ choſe me particularly for the object of his in. 
cc vectives; and perſuaded thoſe, who envied 


© The His TOR F the Life | 


own-; appointing ;. yet. by Cicero's vigor in ma. 


was highly pleaſed with this ſucceſs, as he ſigni. 


explane the motives of his conduct in it. 

I know very well, /ays he, that you rejoice 
at Burſa's fate, but you congratulate me too 
<« coldly: you imagine, you tell me, that for 
the ſordidneſs of the man, I take the leh 
ec pleaſure in it: but believe me, I have mor 
joy from this ſentence than from the death 
55 of my enemy: for, in the. firſt place, I love 
to purſue, rather by a trial, than the ſword; 
< rather with the glory, than the ruin of : 
friend; and it pleaſed me extremely, to. ſe: 
« ſo great an inclination of all honeſt men on 
ec my ſide, againſt the incredible pains. of one, 
c the. moſt eminent and powerful: and laſtly, 
ec what you will ſcarce think poſſible, I hated 


ce had attacked the one, but defended the other: 


c and Clodius, when the ſafety of the Republic 
ce was riſked upon my head, had ſomething 


tc not maintain their ground, whilſt I ſtood firm: 
e but this ſilly Ape, out of a gayety of heart, 


& me, that he would be always at their ſervice, 


[5] Plancum, qui omnibus ſa condemnatus- — 
ſententiis maximo veſtro plau- Philip. 6. 4. 
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« is a great victory, which we have won. No A. Urb. 701. 


« Citizens were ever ſtouter than thoſe who 


Cic. 55. 
Coll. 


« condemned him, againſt ſo great a power of C Pon Ei- 


« one, by whom themſelves were choſen Judges: 
« which they. would never have done, if they 
e had not made my cauſe and grief their own. 
« We are ſo diſtracted here by a multitude of 
« trials and new laws, that our daily prayer is 
« againſt all Intercalations, that we may ſee you 
« as ſoon as poſſible [].“ | 
Soon after the death of Clodius, Cicero ſeems 
to have written his Treatiſe on laws [u]; after the 
example of Plato, whom of all writers he moſt 
loved to imitate: for as Plato, after he had 
written on government in general, drew up'a bo- 
dy of laws, adapted to that particular form of it, 
which he had been delineating ; ſo Cicero choſe to 
deliver his political ſentiments in the ſame me- 
thod [x]; not by tranſlating Plato, but imitating 
his manner in the explication of them. This 
work being deſigned then, as a ſupplement, or 
ſecond volume, to his other upon the Republic, 
was diſtributed probably, as that other was, into 
fix books : for we meet with ſome quotations 
among the ancients, from the fourth and fifth; 
though there are but three now remaining, and 
thoſe in ſome places imperfe&. In the firſt of 
theſe, he lays open the origin of law, and the 


ſource of obligation; which he derives from be 


univerſal nature of things, or, as he explanes it, 
from the conſummate reaſon or will of the ſupreme 
* | 


DJ Ep. Fam. 7. 2. 

[#] Vid. de Legib. 2. 17. 

[x] Sed ut vir. doctiſſimus 
fecit Plato, atque idem gra- 
viimus Philoſophorum om- 


nium, qui princeps de Repub. 
conſcripſit, idemque ſepara- 
tim de legibus ejus, id mihi 
credo efſe faciendum —— De 
Legib, 2. 6. 


vol. II. 


M 


us MaG- 

Nus III. 

.C=zcilivs 
MeTELLUs 
Scipio, 


God: 
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A. Urb. 701. God [y]: in the other two books, he gives 2 


Ge. 55- body of laws conformable to his own plan and 
CN. Pour El- id of 1 d d Ci 5 
us Mac, idea of a well ordered City [z]: firſt, thok 
nus III. which relate % religion and the worſhip of the 


Q Cxcnvs Gods; ſecondly, thoſe which preſcribe the dutirs 

 MereLLUs aud powers of the ſeveral Magiſtrates, from which 

Sirio. : | e 
the peculiar form of each government is de- 
nominated. Theſe laws are generally taken fron 
the old conſtitution or cuſtom of Rome [a]; with 
ſome little variation and temperament, . contrived 
to obviate the diſorders, to which that Republic 
was liable, and to give it a ſtronger turn toward 
the Ariſtocratical fide [ü]: in the other books 
Which are loſt, he had treated, as he tells us, f 
the particular rigbis and privileges of the Roman 
o ITT 
Pour was preparing an Inſcription this 
ſummer for the front of the New Temple, which 
he had lately built 2 Venus the Conquereſs, con. 
taining as uſual, be recital of all his Titles: but 
in drawing it up, a queſtion happened to be 
ſtarted, about the manner of expreſſmg bis thiri 


J Hanc igitur video ſa- 
wad, Mami af . 

pientiſſimorum fuiſſe ſenten- 
diam, legem neque hominum 
ingeniis excogitatam, nec 


QAgmquæ de optimaRepub. ſen- 
tiremus, in ſex libris ante 
diximus, accommodabimus 
hoc tempore leges ad illum, 


ſcitum aliquod eſſe populo- 


rum, ſed æternum quiddam, 
quod univerſum mundum re- 
tet, imperandi prohiben- 
ue ſapientia. Ita princi- 
pem legem illam & ultimam 
mentem eſſe dicebant, om- 
nia ratione aut cogentis aut 
vetantis Dei — Quamobrem 
lex vera atque princeps 
ratio eſt recta ſummi Jovis. 
19. 2. 4. . 


[z] Non autem quoniam 


quem probamus, civitatis fit- 
tum Ib. 3. 2. 

* Et fi quæ forte a me 
ho 


ie rogabuntur, quæ non 


fint in noſtra Repub. nec fue- 


rint, tamen erunt fere in more 
majorum, qui tum, ut lex, 
valebat. Ib. 2.10. 
[5] Nihil habui; ſane von 
multum, quod putarem no- 


vandum in legibus. Ib. 3.5 


[c] Ib. 3. 20. 
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Conſulſhip 3 whether it ſhould be by Conſul Ter- A. Urb. 01. 


| i f ans, Cit I8« 
num or Tertio. This was referred to the princi- Cas 


pal Critics of Rome, who could not, it ſeems; CM. poure:- 


agree about it; ſome of them contending for the vs Mac- 
one, ſome for the other; ſo that Pompey left it to 


he thought the beſt. But Cicero being unwilling Sirio. 
to give judgement on either ſide, when there were 
reat authorities on both, and Varro amon 
them, adviſed Pompey to abbreviate the word in 
queſtion, and order TER T. onely to be inſcribed ; 
which fully declared the thing, without deter- 
mining the diſpute. From this fact we may ob- 
ſerve, how nicely exact they were in this age, in 
preſerving a propriety of language in their pub- 
lic monuments and inſcriptions [4]. | £2! 
AMonG the other acts of Pompey, in this 
third Conſulſbip, there was a new law againſt bri- 
bery, contrived to ſtrengthen the old ones, that 
were already ſubſiſting againſt it, by diſquali- 
« fying all future Conſuls and Prætors, from 
holding any province, till five years after the 
i expiration of their iſtracies:“ for this 
was thought likely to give ſome check to the 
eagerneſs of ſuing and bribing for thoſe great 
offices, when the chief fruit and benefit of them 
was removed to ſuch a diſtance [e]. But before 
the law paſſed, Pompey took care to provide an 
ption for himſelf, <* and to get the govern- 
* ment of Spain continued to him for five years 
f longer; with an appointment of money for 
the payment of his troops :” and left this 
ould give offence to Ceſar, if ſomething alſo 


[4] This ſtory told by Letter preſerved by A. Gel- 
iro, a favorite ſlave and lius. 1. 10. 1. | 
[e] Dw. p. 142. 


M 2 of 


reedman of Cicero, in a 


nus III. 


8 ; | Lo Gonnl Har Q.Cxciiivs 
Cicero, to decide the matter, and to inſcribe what ltr 
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A. Urb. 501. of an extraordinary kind was not. provided for 


him; he propoſed a law, to diſpenſe with Cz/ar 


= 1. abſence in ſuing for the Conſulſbip; of which Cæ. 


ſar at that time ſeemed very deſirous. Cælius 
was. the promoter of this law, engaged to it by 
Cicero, at the joint requeſt of Pompey and Ce. 
far [F]; and it was carried with the concurrence 
of all the Tribuns, though not without difficulty 
and obſtruction from the Senate: but his uni- 
ſual favor, inſtead of ſatisfying Ceſar, ſerved on. 
ly, as Suetonius ſays, 7% raiſe his hopes and di. 
mands ſtill higher [g]. | 

By Pompey's law, juſt mentioned, it was pro- 
vided, that for a ſupply of Governors for the 
interval „of five years, in which the Conſul 
and Prætors were diſqualified, the Senators of 
% Conſular and Pretorian rank, who had never 
* held any foreign command, ſhould divide the 
<« vacant Provinces among themſelves by lot 
in conſequence of which, Cicero, who was ob. 
liged to take his chance with the reſt, obtained 
the Government of Cilicia, now in the hands of 
Appius, the late Conſul : this Province included 
alſo Piſidia, Pamphilia, and three Dioceſes, 
they were called, or Diftricts of Afia, togetha 
with the Iſland of Cyprus; for the guard of al 
which, a ſtanding army was kept up of two 
<« Legions, or about twelve thouſand foot; wit 
<« two thouſand ſix hundred horſe [+] :” and 


[/] Rogatus ab ipſo Ra- retur — Quod ut adeptus eſ, 
vennæ de Cælio Tribuno altiora jam meditans & ip 
pleb. ab ipſo autem? Etiam plenus, nullum largitions 
a Cnzo noftro. — Ad Att. 7. aut officiorum in quemquan 
I. \ genos publice privatimque 
. 5 ]. Egit cum Tribunis omiſit. $uet. J. Cæſ. 26. 

pleb. ut abſenti ſib i — [] Ad Att. 5. 15. 

peti: io ſecundi Conſulatus da- a 
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thus one of thoſe Provincial Governments, which A. Urb. 201. 


were withheld from others by law, to correct 


their inordinate paſſion for them, was, contrary 0 


to his will and expeftation, obtruded at laſt upon 
Cicero ; whoſe buſineſs it had been through life 
to avoid them [i]. 
Tux City began now to feel the unhappy ef- 
fects, both of Julia's and Craſſuss death, from 
the mutual apprehenſions and jealouſies, which 
diſcovered themſelves more and more every day 
between Pompey and Cæſar: the Senate was ge- 


| nerally in Pompey's intereſt; and truſting to the 


name and authority of ſo great a Leader, were 


determined to humble the pride and ambition of 


Cæſar, by recalling him from his Government; 
whilſt Cæſar, on the other hand, truſting to the 
ſtrength of his troops, reſolved to keep poſſeſ- 
ſion of it in defiance of all their votes; and by 
drawing a part of his forces into zhe Talic or 
Cſaipine Gaul, ſo as to be ready at any warning 
to ſupport his pretenſions, began to alarm all 
ltaly with the melancholy proſpect of an ap- 
proaching civil war: and this was the ſituation 
of affairs, when Cicero ſet forward towards his 
Government of Cilicia. 


[:] Cum & contra volun- cum imperio in Provinciam 


tatem meam & præter opi- proficiſci neceſſe eſſet. Ep. 
nionem accidiſſet, ut mihi Fam. 3. 2. 
M 3 SECT. 
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A. Urb. 101 
Cic. 56. 
Coff. 


SrRv. SULp1- 


cvs Rupus, 


M. Crav- 
pius MaRr- 
CELLUS, 
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cero's life, and preſents him in a character, 
which he had never before ſuſtained, of the Go- 
vernor of a Province, and General of an army. Theſe 
comps were, of all others, the moſt ardent- 
ly deſired by the great, for the advantages which 
they afforded both of acquiring power, and 
amaſſing wealth: for their command, though ac- 
countable to the Roman people, was abſolute and 
uncontroulable in the Province; where they kept 
up the ſtate and pride of ſoverein Princes, and 
had all the neighbouring Kings paying a court to 
them, and attending their orders. If their ge- 
nius was turned to arms, and fond of martial 
glory, they could never want a pretext for war, 
ſince it was eaſy to drive the ſubjects into rebel- 
lion, or the adjoining nations to acts of hoſtility 


. IS year opens to us a new ſcene in Ci- 


by their oppreſſions and injuries, till from the 


deſtruction of a number of innocent people, they 
had acquired the Title of Emperor, and with it 
the pretenſion to a triumph ; without which 
fearce any Proconſul was ever known to return 
from a remote and frontier Province [a]. Their 

, opportunities 


[a] While the ancient diſ- his own ſoldiers. This was 


cipline of the Republic ſub- expreſsly enacted by an old 


ſiſted, na general could pre- law: in ſupport of which 3 
tend to a triumph, who had ſecond was afterwards provid: 
not enlarged the bopnds of ed, that made it penal for 
the Empire by his conqueſts, any of their triumphant Com- 
and killed at leaſt five thou- manders to give a falſe ac- 
ſand enemies in battle, with- count of the number of ſlain, 
Out apy conſiderable loſs of ejther on the enemy's _—_y 
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opportunities of raiſing money were as immenſe A. Urb, 702. 


as their power, and bounded only by their case. 


own appetites : the appointments from the trea- 


ON, 


SERV. SULPI- 


ſury, for their equipage, plate, and neceſſary fur- cvs Rupus, 
niture, amounted, as appears from ſome in- M. Crav- 


ſtances, to near a hundred aud fifty thouſand 
pounds [O]: and, beſides the revenues of king- 
doms, and pay of armies, of which they had the 
arbitrary management, they could exact what 
contributions they pleaſed, not onely from the 


Cities of their own juriſdiction, but from all the, 


ſtates and Princes around them, who were un- 


der the protection of Rome. But while their 


primary care was to enrich themſelves, they car- 
ried out with them always a band of hungry 
friends and dependents, as their Lieutenants, Tri- 
buns, Prefefts, with a crew of freedmen and 
favorite ſlaves, who were all likewiſe to be en- 
riched by the ſpoils of the Province, and the 
fale of their maſter's favors. 
thoſe accuſations and trials for the plunder of 
the ſubjects, of which we read fo much in the 
Roman writers: for as few or none of the Procon- 
ſuls behaved themſelves with that exact juſtice, 
as to leave no room for complaint, ſo the factions 
of the City, and the quarrels of families, ſubſiſt- 


Hence flowed all 


their own; and obliged them, 
upon their entrance into the 
City, to take an oath before 
the Quæſtors or public Trea- 
ſurers, that the accounts, 
which they had ſent to the 
Senate, of each number, 
were true. [Val. Max. 2.8.] 
But theſe laws had long been 
neglected and treated as ob- 
ſolete; and the honor of a 
Triomph uſually granted, by 
intrigue and faction, to every 


General of any credit, who 
had gained ſome little advan- 
tage againſt Pirates or fugi- 
tives, or repelled the incur- 


fions of the wild barbarians, 


who bordered upon the di- 
ſtant provinces, | 

* {6] Nonne HS. centies & 
octagies—quaſi vaſarii nomi- 
ne--ex ærario tibi attributum, 
Rome in quæſtu reliquiſti? i 
Piſon. 35. : 


M 4 | ing 


pius MAR- 
CBLLUS. 
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ing from former impeachments, generally excited 
ſome or other to revenge the affront in kind, by 
undertaking the cauſe of an injured Province, 


eius Ruxvs, and dreſſing up an impeachment againſt their 


M. Crav- 


- drvusMar- By 7 whatever benefit or glory this Govern- 


CELLVs. 


ment ſeemed to offer, it had no charms for Cice- 
ro: the thing itſelf was diſagreeable to his tem- 


Per [c], nor worthy of thoſe talents, which were 
formed to ſit at the helm, and ſhine in the admi- 
niſtration of the whole Republic: ſo that he con- 


ſidered it onely as an honourable exil, or a bur: 


then impoſed by his country, to which his duty 
-obliged him to ſubmit. His firſt care therefore 


was to provide, that this command might not be 


prolonged to him beyond the uſual term of 4 


year; which was frequently done, when the ne- 
ceſſities of the Province, the character of the 
man, the intrigues of parties, or the hurry of 
other buſineſs at home, left the Senate neither lei. 
ſure nor inclination to think of changing the G6 
vernor: and this was the more likely to happen 
at preſent, through the ſcarcity of magiſtrates, 
who were now left capable by the late law of ſuc- 
ceding him. Before his departure therefore he 
ſollicited all his friends, not to ſuffer ſuch a mor- 
tification to fall upon him; and after he was gone, 
ſcarce wrote a ſingle letter to Rome, without 
urging the ſame requeſt in the moſt preſſing terms: 
in his firſt to Atticus, within three days from 
their parting ; do not imagine ſays he, that | 


[e] Totum negotium non moribus, & c. ad Att. 5. 10. 
eſt dignum viribus noſtris, qui Sed eſt incredibile, quam 
majore onera in Rep. ſuſtinere me negotii tœdeat, non habet 
& poſſim & ſoleam. Ep. fam. ſatis magnum campum ille 
. ln tibi non ignotus curſus animi 

Q rem minime aptam meis mei.— ib. 15. | 
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have any other conſolation in this great trouble, than A. Urb. 702. 


the hopes that it will not be continued beyond the 


year : many, who judge of me by others, do not take g,, 


Cic. 56. 


Coſſ. 
v. SULPI- 


me to be in earneſt, but you, who know me, will uſe eius Rurus, 
all your diligence, eſpecially, when the affair is to M. Cuav- 


come on [d]. : 

Hz left the City about the firſt of May, attend- 
ed by his Brother and their two Sons : for Quin- 
tus had quitted his commiſſion under Cæſar, in 
order to accompany him into Cilicia, in the ſame 
capacity of his Lieutenant. Atticus had deſired 
him, before he left Italy, to admoniſh his Bro- 
ther, to ſhew more complaiſance and affection to 
his wife Pomponia, who had been complaining 
to him of her huſband's peeviſhneſs and churliſh 
carriage; and leſt Cicero ſhould forget it, he put 
him in mind again, by a letter to him on the 
road, that ſince all the family were to be together 


E 


in the Country, on this occaſion of his going 


abroad, he would perſuade Quintus to leave his 
wife at leaſt in good humor at their parting: in 
relation to which, Cicero ſends him the following 
account of what paſſed. - | 

« When J arrived at Arpinum, and my Bro- 
« ther was come to me, our firſt and chief diſcourſe 
* was on you; which gave me an opportunity 
e of falling upon the affair of your Siſter, which 
* you and I had talked over together at Tſcu- 
* um : I never ſaw any thing ſo mild and mo- 
* derate as my Brother was, without giving the 
* leaſt hint of his ever having had any real 


* 


4] Noli putare mihi aliam credunt ex conſuetudine alio- 
conſolatonem eſſe hujus in- rum. Tu, qui ſcis, omnem 
gentis moleſtiæ, niſi quod ſpe- diligentiam adhibebis; tum 
T0 non longiorem annua fore. ſcilicet, cum id agi debebit. 
Hoc me ita velle multi non Ib. 2. 


“& cauſe 


Dius Max- 
CELLUS, 


* 
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A. Urb. 502. © cauſe of offence from her. The next morn- 
Cie. 56. © ing we left Arpinum; and that day being 
ger glei. feltival, Quintus was obliged to ſpend it at Ar. 
SERV. SULPI- ,, : : | 
ervs Ruruvs, canum, where I dined with him, but went on 
M. Crav- * afterwards to Aquinum: You know this Vilk 
tus Man- of his: as ſoon as we came thither, Quintus 
CELLUS, <« {aid to his wife, in the civilleſt terms; do you, 
„ Pomponia, invite the women, and I will ſend 
cc to the men: (nothing, as far as I ſaw, could 
ce be ſaid more obligingly, either in his words or 
* manner:) to which ſhe replied, ſo as we al 
„ might hear it, I am but a ſtranger. here myſelf: 
referring, I gueſs, to my Brother's having ſent 
&« Statius before us to order the dinner: upon 
c which, ſee, ſays my Brother to me, what I am 
cc forced to bear every day. This, you will ſay, 
as no great matter. Yes, truly, great 
cc enough to give me much concern; to ſec 
eher reply ſo abſurdly and fiercely both in her 
c words and looks: but I diſſembled my unea- 
ce ſineſs. When we ſat down to dinner, ſhe 
« would not fit down with us: and when Quin- 
<* tus ſent her ſeveral things from the table, ſhe 
« ſent them all back: in ſhort, nothing could be 
« milder than my Brother, or ruder than your 
« Siſter: yet I omit many particulars, which gave 
& more trouble to me than to Quintus himſelf. 
« ] went away to Aquinum ; he ſtaid at Arcanum: 
ce but when he came to me early the next morn- 
« ing, he told me, that ſhe refuſed to lye with 
ic him that night; and at their parting continued 
« in the ſame humor, in which I had ſeen her. 
« Ina word, you may let her know from me, 
ce that, in my opinion, the fault was all on her 
« ſide that day. I have been longer perhaps, 
* than was neceſſary, in my narrative, to let pol 
| << ſee, 
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of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


advice and admonition [e].“ 
One cannot help obſerving from this little in- 8. 
cident, what is confirmed by innumerable inſtances crys Rurvs, 
in the Roman ſtory, that the freedom of a divorce, M. CLav- 
which was indulged without reſtraint at Rome, 
to the caprice of either party, gave no advantage 
of comfort to the matrimonial ſtate ; but on the 
contrary, ſeems to have encouraged rather a mu- 
tual perverſeneſs and obſtinacy; ſince upon any 
little diſguſt, or obſtruction given to their follies, 
the expedient of a change was ready always to 


flatter them, with the hopes of better ſucceſs in 
another trial : for there never was an age or 


Country, where there was ſo profligate a con- 


tempt and violation of the nuptial bond, or fo 
much lewdneſs and infidelity in the Great of both 
ſexes, as at this time in Rome. 8 | 

Cicero ſpent a few days as he paſſed for- 


ward, at his Cuman Villa, near Baiæ, where there 


was ſuch a reſort of Company to him, that he 
had, he ſays, a kind of a little Rome about him: 
Hortenſius came among the reſt, though much 
out of health, to pay his compliments, and wiſh 
him a good voyage, and, at taking leave, when 
he aſked, what commands be had for bim in bis 
abſence, Cicero begged of him onely, to uſe all 
is authority, t hinder his Government from being 


ome, he arrived at Tarentum, where he had 


[e] Ad Att. 5. 1. ne pateretur, quantum eſſet 
V In Cumano cum eſ- in ipſo, prorogari nobis pro- 
ſem, venit ad me, quod mi- vinciam.— habmmus in Cu- 
di pergratum fuit, noſter mano quaſi puſillam Romam: 
Hortenſius: cui, depoſcenti tanta erat in his locis multi- 
mea mandata, cætera uni- tudo.—ib. 2. 
rer. e mandavi; illud proprie, | 


promiſed 


protege 10 him [f]. In fixteen days from 


171 
« ſee, that there is occaſion alſo on your part for A. Urb. oz. 


Cic. c6. 
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A. Urb. 702. promiſed to make a viſit to Pompey, who wy 


Cic. 56. 
Cofl. 
Serv. SULPI- 


taking the benefit of that ſoft air, for the re. 
covery of his health, at one of his Villa's in thoj 


cxvs Ruevs, parts; and had invited and preſſed Cicero 1 


M. Crav- 


ſpend ſome days with him upon his journey: 


dis Man- they propoſed great ſatisfaction on both ſide 


CELLUS. 


from this interview, for the opportunity of con- 


ferring together with all freedom, on the preſent 
ſtate of the Republic, which was to be their ſub. 
Jet : though Cicero expected alſo to get ſome le 
ſons of the military kind, from this renowned 


Commander. 


He promiſed Atticus an account 


of this Conference; but the particulars being to 
delicate to be communicated by Letters, he ac 
quainted him onely in general, that he found Pon. 
pey an excellent Citizen, and provided for all event; 
which could poſſibly be apprehended | g |. 

AFTER three days ſtay with Pompey, he pro- 
.ceded to Brundiſium ; where he was detained for 
twelve days by a flight indiſpeſition, and the expec- 
tation of his principal officers, particularly of bi 


Lieutenant Pontinius, an experienced Leader, the 
ſame who had triumphed over the. Allobroges; and 


on whoſe ſkill he chiefly depended in his marti 


affairs. 


From Brundifium, he ſailed to Actium, 


on the fifteenth of June; whence partly by ſea, 


[2] Nos Tarenti, quos cum 


Pompeio ναναπeονν de Repub. 
habuerimus ad te perſcribe- 
mus— ib, 5. 


Kal. Jun. quod Pontinium 


Tarentum veni a. d. xv 


ſtatueram expectare, commo- 
diſſimum duxi dies eos cum 
Pompeio conſumere: eoque 
magis, quod ei gratum eſſe 
id videbam, qui etiam a me 
petierit, ut ſecum & apud ſe 


* 


eſſem quotidie: quod con- 


ceſſi libenter multos enim e- 
jus przclaros de Repub. ſe- 
mones accipiam: inſtruzr e- 
tiam conſiliis idoneis ad hoc 
noſtrum negotium.— ib. b. 
Ego, cum triduum cul 
Pompeio & apud Pompeiun 


fuiſſem, proficiſcebar Brun: 


diſium.— Civem illum egre- 
gium relinquebam, & ad he6, 
quæ timentur, propulſanda 


paratiſſimum.—— ib. 7. 


and 
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and partly by land, he arrived at Athens on the A. 


twenty-/ixth [þ]. Here he lodged in the houſe 


of Ariſtus, the principal profeſſor of the Acade- g,, 
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Cic. 56. 
Coll. 
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my; and his Brother not far from him, with cvs Rurvus, 
Xeno, another celebrated Philoſopher of Epicu- M. Crav- 


rus's School : they ſpent their time here ver 
agreeably ; at home, in Philoſophical diſquiſitions; 
abroad, in viewing the buildings and antiquities 
of the place, with which Cicero was much de- 
lighted : there were ſeveral other men of learn- 
ing, both Greeks and Romans, of the party; eſ- 
pecially Gallus Caninius and Patro, an eminent 
Epicurean, and intimate friend of Atticus [i]. 
TRERE lived at this time in exil at Athens, 
C. Memmius, baniſhed upon a conviction of bri- 
bery, in his ſuit for the conſulſhip ; who, the 
day before Cicero's arrival, happened to' go 
away to Mitylene. The figure, which he had 
born in Rome, gave him authority in Athens; 
and the council of Arecpagus had granted him a 
piece of ground to build upon, where Epicurus 
formerly lived, and where there ſtill remained the 
old ruins of his walls, But this grant had given 
great offence to the whole body of the Epicureans, 
to ſee the remains of their maſter in danger of 
being deſtroyed. They had written to Cicero at 
Rome, to beg him to intercede with Memmius, 
to conſent to a revocation of it; and now at 
Athens, Xeno and Patro renewed their inſtances, 
and prevailed with him to write about it, in the 
moſt effectual manner; for though Memmius had 


multum & Philoſophia — fi 
quid eſt, eſt in Ariſto apud 
quem eram, nam Xenonem 
tuum — Quinto conceſſeram 
— ad Att. 5. x, Ep. fam. 2. 
8. 18. 1 


[5] Ad Att. 5. 8, 9. 

[i] Valde me Athenæ de- 
lectarunt: urbs duntaxat, & 
urbis ornamentum, & homi- 
num amores in te, & in nos 
quzdam benevolentia; ſed 


laid 


DiUus MaR- 


CELLUS, 


eius Rurus, racy: he laughs at the trifling zeal of theſe Phi. 
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A. Urb. 702. laid aſide his deſign of building, tbe Areopagity 
Cie. 56. would not recall their decree without bis leave T. 


1 Cicero's letter is drawn with much art and accu. 


M. Crav- loſophers, for the old rubbiſh and paultry ruins if 
bios Max- heir Founder, yet earneſtly preſſes Memmius, to in. 
eErrus. dulge them in à prejudice, contratied through weak: 

neſs, not wickedneſs ; and though he profeſſes an 
utter diſlike of their Philoſophy, yet he recom. 
mends them, as honeſt, agreeable, friendly men, 
for whom he entertained the higheſt eſteem [I] 
From this letter one may obſerve, that the greateſt 
difference in Philoſophy made no difference of 
friendſhip among the great of - theſe times, 
There was not a more declared enemy to Epi. 
carus's dotirine, than Cicero: he thought it de- 
ſtructive of morality, and pernicious to Society; 
but he charged this conſequence to the principles, 
not the Profeſſors of them; with many of whom 
he held the ſtricteſt intimacy; and found them 
to be worthy, virtuous, generous friends, and 
lovers of their Country: there is a jocoſe Letter 
to Trebatius, when he was with Cæſar in Gaul, 
upon his turning Epicurean, which will help to 
confirm this reflection. . 


CIcERO to TREBATITIUS. 


I was wondering, why you had given over 
« writing to me; till Panſa informed me, that 


[It] Viſum eft Xenoni, & Memmio impetrari non poſ- 
poſt, ipſi Patroni, me ad ſet. Memmius autem zdifi- 
Memmium ſcribere, qui pri- candi conſilium abjeciſſet, ſed 
die quam ego Athenas veni, erat Patroni iratus, itaque 
Mitylenas profectus erat, — ſcripſi ad eum accurate— ad 
non enim dubitabat Xeno, Att. 5. 11. | 

quin ab Areopagitis invito L] Ep. fam. 13. 1. 
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rites , you were turned Epicurean. O rare Camp! A. Urb. 702. 


(4, what would you have done if I had ſent you cn 
cu. to Tarentum, inſtead of Samerobriva ? I began 82 Sur ri- 
Phi- to think the worſe of you, ever ſince you ctvs Rurus, 
made my friend Seius your pattern. But with M. Cr Mu- 


« what face will you now pretend to practiſe the 2195 Man- 
CELLUS, 


cat. Law, when you are to do every thing for your 
san own intereſt, and not for your Client's ? and 
om. what will become of that old form, and teſt of 
men, fidelity; as true men ought to act tru, with 
II one another ? what Law would you alledge for 
ateſt the diſtribution of common right, when no- 
e of thing can be common with thoſe who mea- 
mes, MW « fure all things by their pleaſure ? with what 
Epi · face can you ſwear by Jupiter; when Jupiter, 
de. you know, can never be angry with any man? 


« and what will become of your people of Nu- 
« þre; ſince you do not allow a wiſe man to 
hom meddle with politics? wherefore if you are 
them “ really gone off from us, I am ſorry for it; 
and but if it be convenient to pay this compliment 
.etter “ to Panſa, I forgive you; on condition how- 
Gaul, ever, that you write me word what you are 
1p 0 doing, and what you would have me do for 
« you here [n].“ The change of principles in 
Trebatius, though equivalent in effect to a change 

of Religion with us, made no alteration in Gi 

cero's affection for him. This was the dictate of 
reaſon to the beſt and wiſeſt of the Heathens; 
and may ſerve to expoſe the raſhneſs of thoſe 
zealots, who, with the light of a moſt divine and 
benevolent religion, are perpetually inſulting and 
perſecuting their fellow Chriſtians, for differences 
of opinion, which, for the moſt part, are mere- 
7 ſpeculative, and without any influence on life, 
or the good and happineſs of civil Society. 


[Ln] Ep. Fam, 7. 12. 
AFTER 
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A. Urb. 7502. AFTER fen days ſpent at Athens, where Ponti 
oy * nius at laſt joined him, Cicero ſet ſail towards 

| $#29. Sores. Aſia. Upon leaving Italy, he had charged hi 
eius Rurus, friend Cælius with the taſk of ſending him the 
M. CLav- news of Rome; which Cælius performed ven 
plus Max- punctually, in a ſeries of Letters, which make! 
SELLUS. valuable part in the collection of his familiar Ed. 
files : they are polite and entertaining; full o 
wit and ſpirit; yet not flowing with that ef 
turn, and elegance of expreſſion, which we always 
find in Cicero's. The firſt of them, with Cice 
ro's anſwer, will give us a ſpecimen of the reſt, 


M. CLiIus to M. Cicero. 


* AccorDiNncG to my promiſe at parting, to 
ce ſend you an account of all the news of the 
4 Town, I have provided one to collect it for 
« you ſo punctually, that I am afraid, left you 
e ſhould think my diligence at laſt too minute: 
e but I know how curious you are; and hoy 
<« agreeable it is to all, who are abroad, to be 
informed of every thing that paſſes at home, 
though ever ſo trifling. I beg of you, howeve;, 
<* not to condemn me of arrogance, for deputing 
* another to this taſk : ſince, as buſy as I no 
* am, and as lazy, as you know me to be un 
<« writing, it would be the greateſt pleaſure to 
* me, to be employed in any thing that revive 
the remembrance of you: but the paquet i- 
« ſelf, which I have ſent, will, I imagine, res 
e dily excuſe me: for what leiſure would it re 
« quire, not only to tranſcribe, but to attend 
« even to the contents of it? there are all tit 
% decrees of the Senate, Edicts, plays, rumors: 
<« if the ſample does not pleaſe you, pray let m 
& know it, that I may not give you trouble, i 

n 
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nts Wl * my coſt... If any thing important hap ns in A. Urb. 2 


ard « the republic, above the reach of theſe hack- 


Cic. 
Co 


1 his © ney writers, I will ſend you an account of it 87, Suri 
| the WW «© myſelf; in what manner it was tranſacted; eius Rurus, 


« fects apprehended : at pre ent there is no 
« great expectation of any thing: as to thoſe ru» 
« mors, which were ſo warm at Cumæ, of af- 


« came to Rome, I heard not a ſyllable about 
« them. Marcellus too, becauſe he has not yet 
| « made any motion for a ſucceſſor to the two 
« Gauls, but puts it off, as he told me himſelf, 


« were at Rome together. If you ſaw Pompey, 
« as you deſigned to do, pray ſend me word in 
« what temper you found him; what converſa- 
« tion he had with you; what inclination he 
« ſhewed ; for he is apt to think one thing, and 


« ceal what he really means. As for Cæſar, 
« there are many ugly reports about him; but 
« propagated onely in whiſpers : ſome ſay, that 
ehe has loſt all his horſe; which I take indeed 
to be true; others, that the ſeventh Legion 
e has been beaten; and that he himſelf is be- 
« ſleged by the Bellovaci; and cut off from the 
e reſt of his army. There is nothing yet cer- 
“ tainy nor are theſe uncertain. ſtories publicly 

e talked of; but among the few, whom you 
dit i © know, told openly, by way of ſecrets : Do- 
"1 th * mitius never mentions them, without clap- 


{ure to 
revives 
luet it⸗ 
e, ret 


umors: 
let me 
Able, a 

[45 my} 


* firſt of May, the mob under the Roſtra, ſent 
* about a report, (may it fall on their own heads 

* which was warmly propagated through the 
Vol. II. N « Forum 


« ſembling the Colonies beyond the Po, when 1 


« to the firſt of June, has revived the ſame talk 
« concerning him, which was ſtirring when we 


“ping his hand to his mouth. On the twenty: 


« what ſpeculations are raiſed —— it; what ef- M. Crav- 


DIUS Max- 
CELLUS, 


« ſay another, yet has not wit enough, to con- 
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A. Urb. 702. <t Forum and the "whole bogs that. you were 
Cie. 56. <« Killed upon the'road by open : but], 


Bi otel.- « who knew him to betten at Bauli, and in ſuch 
rv Nervs t a ſtarving condition, that I could not help pi. 
M. Ctav- * „ tying him, being forced to turn Pilot for his 


58 Man- bread, was not Concerned about it; and wiſhed 
_ / onely, that if any real dangers threatened you, 
& we might be quit for this lie: your friend 
% Planhcus Burſa is at Ravenna; where he ha 
* had a large donative from Cæſar; but is not 
«yet eaſy, nor well provided. Your books on 

8 © government : are applauded by al People [#]. 


N. = Crezno, Proconſul, to M. Crs, 


How! was it ths, think you, that I charged 

00 « en wich; to ſend me the matches of Gladi 
tors ; the adjournments of cauſes; and Chreſ 
s tus's news- letter; and what nobody dares men. 
st tion to me when at Rome? See, how much! 
ce aſcribe to you in my judgement: nor indeed 
* without reaſon, for I hubs never yet tnet with 
e better head for politics; I would not hart 
you write what paſſes every day in public 
«though ever ſo important, unleſs it happen t 
affect myſelf : others will write it; many bring 
accounts of it; and fame itſelf conveys a'great 
be part to me: I expect from you, neither the 
<Zpaſt; nor the preſent ;- but as from one, who 
* ſees'a great way before him, the future onely; 
«© that when I have before me in your Letter 
= the plan of the Republic, I may be able to 
judge what a fort of Edifice it will be. Not 
e have I hitherto indeed any cauſe to complait 
* "VE Jour for nothing has Lig TT, 125 
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« cially - myſelf, who ſpent ſeveral days with 
« Pompey, in converſing on nothing elſe, but 37 
« the Republic; which is neither poſſible nor «vs. 
« proper for me to explane by Letter: take this M. Cx Au. 


« onely from me; that Pompey is an excellent 


Citizen, prepared both with courage and 
« counſil for all events, which can be foreſeen : 
« wherefore, give yourſelf up to the man; be- 
« lieve me, he will embrace you; for he now 
« holds the ſame- opinion with us, of good and 


„ bad Citizens. After I had been ten days at 


« Athens, where our friend Gallus Caninius was 
„much with me, I left it on the ſixth of July, 
« when I fent away this Letter : as I earneſtly 
„recommend all my affairs to you, ſo nothing 
t more particularly, than that the time of my 
Provincial Command be not prolonged : this 
« is every thing to me; which, when and how, 
* and by whom it is to be managed, you will 
© be the beſt able to contrive. Adieu [o]. 
He landed at Epheſus on the twenty-ſecond of 
July, after a flow but ſafe paſſage of #Afteen days; 
the tediouſmeſs of which was agreeably relieved 


by touching on the way at ſeveral of the iſlands of 
the Agean Sea, of which he ſends a kind of jour- 


nal to Atticus [p]. Many deputations from the 
Cities of Aſia, and a great concourſe of people 
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« you could foreſee better than any of us: eſpe- "gt 
CIC. TO, 


off. _ 
SULPI- 
Rvuyys, 


DiUs Max- 
' CELLUS, 


came to meet him as far as Samos; but a much 


greater ſtill was expecting his landing at Epheſus : 


the Greeks flocked eagerly from all parts, to ſee 
a man ſo celebrated through the empire, for the 
fame of his learning and eloquence ; ſo that all 
bis beaſtings, as he merrily ſays, of many years 


(0] E 


| 5 fam. 2.2. d. xi. Kal. Sext.—ad Att. 5. 
15 


13. vid. it. ib. 12. 


N 2 Put, 


pheſum venimus a. 
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K. Urb. 702. paſt, were now brought to the teſt [] 
2 $9- poſing himſelf for three days at Epheſus, he march. 


Aſter re. 


ed forward towards his Province; and, on the laf 
of July, arrived at Laodicea, one of the Capital 
Cities of his Juriſdiftion. From this moment 
the date of. his Government commenced ; which 
he bids Atticus take notice of, that he might 


know how ts compute the preciſe extent of his ann. 
al term [r]. 


Ir was Cicero's reſolution, in this Provincial 


Command, to practiſe thoſe admirable rules, which 


he had drawn up formerly for his Brother; and 


from an employment wholly tedious and diſagree- 


able to him to derive freſh glory upon his cha. 
racter, by leaving the innocence and integrity of 
his adminiſtration, as a pattern of governing to 


all ſucceeding Proconſuls. 


It had always been 


the cuſtom, when any Governors went abroad to 


their Provinces, that the Countries, through whit 


they paſſed, ſhould defray all the charges of thin 


journey: but Cicero no ſooner ſet his foot on fo- 
reign ground, than be forbad all expence what 
ever, public or private, to be made either upon bin- 
ſelf, or any of his company; which raiſed a great 
admiration of him, ix all the cities of Greece 1 


[5] Ego — quotidie medi 
tor, præcipio meis ; facian 
denique ut ſumma modeſt 
& ſumma abſtinentia munu 


[g] De concurſu legatio- 
num, privatorum, & de in- 
credibili multitudine, quæ mi- 
hi jam Sami, ſed mirabilem 


in modum Epheſi præſto fuit, 


aut te audiſſe puto ex quo 
te intelligere certo ſcio mul- 
torum annorum oftentationes 


meas nunc in diſcrimen eſſe 


adductas ib. 13. 
[7] Laodiceam veni prid. 
Kal. Sextiles. Ex hoc die cla- 


vum anni movebis. Ib. 15. 


hoc extraordinarium traducs 
mus.—— ib. . 

Adhuc ſumptus nec in me 
aut publice aut privatim, nec 
in quemquam comitum. Ni 
hil aceipitur le of hos nihi 
ab hoſpite, 5 1 um eſt on- 


nibus meis ſerviendum eſe 
fame mex. Belle _—_ 
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In Aſia he did the ſame; not ſuffering his offi- 
cers to accept what was due to them even by law ; 
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A. Urb. 502. 
Cic. F by 
Coll. 


forage and wood for firing, nor any thing elſe, but Szav. $yrpr- 
mere houſe-room, with four beds; which he remit- eius Rupvs, 


ted alſo, as oft as it was practicable, and oblig 
them to lodge in their tents; and by his example 
and conſtant exhortations brought his Lieutenants, 
Tribuns, and Prefetts, ſo fully into his meaſures, 
that they all concurred with him, he ſays, wonder- 
fully, in a jealous concern for his honor [t]. | 
BEix d deſirous to put himſelf at the head of 


| his army, before the Seaſon of action was over, 


he ſpent but little time in viſiting the Cities of his 
juriſdiction, reſerving the winter months for ſet- 
tling the civil affairs of the Province [u]. He went 
therefore to the Camp, at Iconium in Lycaonia, 
about the twenty-fourth of Auguſt ; where he had 
no ſooner reviewed the troops, than he received 
an account from Antiochus, King of Comagene, 
which was confirmed from the other Princes of 
thoſe parts, that the Parthians had paſſed the Eu- 
pbrates with a mighty force, in order to invade the 
Roman territory under the condutt of Pacorus, the 


Hoc anĩimadverſum Grzco- 
rum laude & multo ſermone 
celebratur. Ib. 10. 

Nos adhuc iter per Græ- 


ciam ſumma cum admiratione 


fecimus. Ib. 11. 

[:] Levantur miſeræ civi- 
tates, quod nullus fit ſump- 
tus in nos, neque in Legatos, 
neque in Quæſtorem, neque 
in quemquam. Scito, non 
modo nos fœnum, aut quod 
lege Julia dari ſolet non acci- 
pere, ſed ne ligna quidem, 
nec præter quatuor lectos, & 
tectum, quemquam accipere 


N 3 


quidquam: multis locis ne 
tectum quidem, & in taber- 
naculo manere plerumque — 
ad Att. 5. 16. | 

Ut nullus teruncius inſu- 
matur in quemquam; id fit 
etiam & Legatorum & Tri- 
bunorum & Præfectorum dili- 


gentia. Nam omnes mirifice 


GM” , Uανννν gloriæ mee 
—ib. 17. | 

Lz] Erat mihi in animo 
recta proficiſci ad exercitum, 
æſtivos menſes reliquos rei 


militari dare, hibernos juriſj- 


dictioni—ib. 14. 


King's 


ed M. Cr Au- 


Dius Max- 
CELLUS, 


4 Ub * Hing 8 * Upon this news, heamarthed towards 


er of the enemy, or any commotions within; but a 
So 9 to it was difficult, except on the ſide af 


4 — Wt 7 vi 58 he took his rout through that kingdom, 


nialargones, King of Cappadecia,. under bis, puri 
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Cilicia, to ſecure. his Province from the inroad; 


ocia, an open country, and not well pro- 


and encamped in that part of it which Zr dere 
upon Cilicia, near 10 the torun f Cybiftra, at the 
foot of mount Taurus. His army, as it is ſaid 

above, conſiſted of about twelve thouſand foot aud 
tu thouſand fix: bungred horſe, beſides the auxiliary 
troops of the neighbouring ſtates; and eſpecially 
of Heiotarus, King of Galatia, the moſt abi 
A of Rome, - and Cicero's particular friend; 
Wwhioſe; whole forces be could ed ran at anf 
warning [x]. 
WRITE he lay,i in | this Camp, he had an op- 
Portunity of executing, a ſpecial commiſſion, with 
which he was charged by the Senate; zo take 4: 


cular protection; and provide for the ſecurity of 
his perſon and government: in honor of whom, 
the Senate had decreed, what they had never 
done before to any foreign Prince, that his ſafeh 
Was. of great concern to the Senate. and "tn q 


bel Tn earn veni a. 1 


vii. Kal. Sept. ad d. iii. exer- 


citum laftravit. Ex his caſ- 


tris cum graves de Parthis 


nuncii venirent, perrexi in 
Ciliciam, per Cappadociæ 
partem eam, quæ Ciliciam 
attingit—— 

Regis Antiochi Comageni 
Legatis primi mihi nuncia- 
runt Parthorum magnas co- 

ias Euphratem tranſire c- 
P Cum exercitum in 


Cilieiam "I" IIs mihi kt 


Regis Parthorum filium, cum 
15.1. 


de eiſdem 9 &c. 


teræ reddita ſunt a Tarcon- 
dimoto, quĩ ſideliſſimus ſocius 
trans Taurum Populi. Rom. 
exiſtimatur. Pacorum Orodi 


permagno equitatu tranfiſk 
Euphrotew, ke. Ep. fam. 


Eodem die ab Jamblice, 
Phylarehs Arabum — litter 
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Rome. His F ather had been killed by the trea- A. Urb. 202. 

chery of his ſubjects, and a conſpiracy of the 3 - 56; \ 

fame kind was, apprehended * guar the ſon : Ci- Say. Sfri- 
cero therefore, in a council of his officers, gave eius Ruevs, 
the King an account of tbe Decree of the Senate, M. Crau-. 
and that in conſequence of it he was then ready ius Max- 
to aſſt him with his troops, and authority in any ers 
meaſures that ſhould be concerted for the ſafety 

and quiet of his Kingdom — The King, after great 

profeſſions of his thanks, and duty to the Senate 

br the honor of their decree, and to Cicero him- 


| (elf for his care in the execution of it, ſaid; hat 


he knew. no occaſion for giving bim any particular 
trouble at that time; nor had any Juſpicion of any 
deſign againſt his li ife or Crown : Upon which Ci- 
cero, after congragulatirig him upon the tranquil- 
lity of his affairs, adviſed him however, fo re- 
member bis Father's fate, and, from the admonitian 
of the Senate, ta be particular vigilant in the tare 
of his. perſon, and ſo they parted. But the next 
morning the Kin; returned early to the Camp, 
attended by his Brother and Counſellors, and 
with many tears implored the | protection of Cicero, 
and the benefit of the Senate's decree declaring, 
that he had received undoubted intelligence of 
« 2 plot, which thoſe, who were SPL, to it, 
« durſt not venture to diſcover till Cicero's arti- 
«val in the Country, but truſting to his autho- 
* rity, . had now given full information. of it; 
«and that his Brother, who was preſent, and 
« ready to confirm what he faid, had been ſolli- 
cited to enter into it by the offer of the crown: 
* he begged therefore, that ſome of Cicero's 
* troops might be left with him for his better - 
* guard and defence. Cicero told him, that,un- 

der the preſent alarm of the Parthian war, he 

* could not polli bly lend him E. part of his ar- 
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„ my; that, ſince the conſpiracy was detected, 
e his own forces would be ſufficient for prevent: 
< ing the effects of it; that he ſhould learn to 


cvs Rurvs, act the King, by Pers 2 proper concern for 


M. CLav- 
pivs Mar: 
CELLUS. 


„ his own life, and exert his regal power in pu- 
e niſhing the authors of the plot, and pardoning 
* all the reſt; that he need not apprehend any 
<« farther danger, when his people were acquaint- 
ed with the Senate's decree, and ſaw a Romay 
army ſo near to them, and ready to put it in 
<« execution: and having thus encouraged and 
comforted the King, he marched towards Cilicia, 
and gave an account of this accident, and of the 
motions of the Parthians, in wo public Letters to 
the Conſuls and the Senate: he added a private 
Letter alſo to Cato, who was a particular favorer, 
and Patron of Ariobarzanes, in which he inform- 
ed him, that he had not onely ſecured the King's 
<< perſon from any attempt, but had taken care, 


that he ſhould reign for the future with honor 


and dignity, by reſtoring to his favor and fer- 
vice his old Counſellors, whom Cato had re- 
„ commended, and who had been diſgraced by 
the intrigues of his Court; and by obliging a 
* turbulent young prieſt of Bellona, who was 
* the head of the Malecontents, and the next 
ein power to the King himſelf, to quit the coun- 
ce try [ 9]. | ; | 


Tunis King, Ariobarzanes, ſeems to have been 


poor even to a proverb : 


Mancipiis locuples egit æris cage rer. 
| St e. . 


for he had been miſerably ſqueezed and drained 
by the Roman Generals and Governors; ta whom 


he 


(3] Ep. fam, 15. 2, 3 4 
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he owed vaſt ſumms, either actually borrowed, 4. Urb. Joe: 
or ſtipulated to be paid for particular ſervices. It yo T 
was a common practice with the Great of Rome, gzav $yrpr- 
to lend money at an exorbitant intereſt, to the Princes eius Ruevs, 
and Cities, dependent on. the Empire; which was M. Crav- 
thought an uſefull piece of policy to both ſides ; 1 
to the Princes, for the opportunity of engaging © 
to their intereſts the moſt powerfull men of the 
Republic, by a kind of honorable penſion; to 
the Romans, for the convenience of placing their 
money where it was ſure to bring the greateſt re- 
turn of profit. The ordinary intereſt of theſe 
Provincial loans was, one per Cent. by the month, 
with intereſt upon intereſt : this was the loweſt ; 
but, in extraordinary or hazardous caſes, it was 
frequently four times as much. Pompey received 
monthly from this very King, above /ix thouſand 
pounds ſterling ; which yet was ſhort of his full 
intereſt, Brutus alſo had lent him a very large 
ſumm, and earneſtly defired Cicero to procure the 
payment of it, with the arrears of intereſt: but 
Pompey's agents were ſo preſſing, and the King 
ſo needy, that though Cicero ſollicited Brutus's 
affair very heartily, he had little hopes of getting 
any thing for him: when Ariobarzanes came 
therefore to offer him the ſame preſent of money, 
which he had uſually made to every other Gover- 
nor, he generouſly refuſed it, and deſired onely, 
that inſtead of giving it to him, it might be paid to 
Brutus: but the poor Prince was ſo diſtreſſed, 
that he excuſed himſelf, by the neceſſity, which 
I {Mic was under, of ſatisfying ſome other more preſ- 

6. ling demands ; ſo that Cicero gives a ſad account 
of his negotiation, in a long letter to Atticus, who 
ad warmly recommended Brutus's intereſts to 


hom him. 


he * | « I come 


186 Fe e Liſe 
W. * ˖ 8 I come NOWs. ſays 55 to Brutus; whom by 

BE. 3 Our e e 1 em e. with inclination, 
SERV, PULP * 


ce and began. 2 to love : but what am! 

Sul Rurus, * going, to. fay? 1 recall myſelf, leſt T offend 
Gay you do not think, that I ever entered in- 
"IT An- ce to any thing more willingly, or took more 
CFLLYS. 44 he than, in What he recommended to me. 
40 Bays me . memorial of che particular, 

ce which you nd, taſked over with me before: 

« J. 14 7 your inſtructions exactly: : In the firſt 

ce place, I preſſed Ariobarzanes to give that mo- 

47555 o Brutus, which he promiſed, to me: az 

long as the King continued with me, all things 

« Jooked. well, but he was afterwards, \ Try by 

« fx hundred of Pompey” x agents; and Pompey, 

4 for ther reaſons, can do more with him than 

5e all. fr world beſides but eſpecially, when it 

61 imagined, mat le is to be ſent to the Par 

4 thian War: they now. May Pom pey thirty- three 

- Artic. talents per month, out of the taxes, though 

40 this; fall $ ſhort of a months interelt : but our 

6. friend Cnæus takes it calmly; z..and is content 

4e tg Abate ſomething | the Intereſt, without 

< preſſing for, the principal. As for others, he 

« neither does, nor can, pay any man : for he 

ec * has noe. treaſury, no, revenues : 25 be raiſes taxes 

« by Appius's method of capitation: but thek 

| cc, are : ſearce ſufficient for Pompey” 8 monthly Pay: 
2. os two Or three of f the ing 8 friends are ver} 
| BOY but they hold. their own, as cloſely, s 

40 „Ahe you or I- I do not forbear haweyet to aſk, 
<< urge Fra chide him 1 y Letters: King Deiotz 

* rus. alſo told me, that he had fent people to 
ae him on Purpoſe, to ſollicit for Brutus ; but 
5e they brought him, word back, that he had real. 
t ly no money: Aich I take” indeed to be the 
ee caſe; that nothing is more drained than hu 
1 « kingdom; 
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« kingdom z nothing pooxer than the King J. A. Urb. 0. 


Bur Brutus had recqmmended another affair 


* 
4 L 


Cic.-36. 


of the ſame nature to Cicero, which gave him g . Surg 
much more trouble. The City of Salamis in O- crvs Ruzus, 
prus owed to two of his friends, as he pretended, M..Cuav-. 


Scaptius and Matinius, above twenty thouſand 
pounds ſterling upon bond, at a moſt extravagant 
intereſt 3, and he begged of Cicero to take their 


perſons and concerns under his ſpecial protection. 


Appius, who: was Brutus's father-in-law, had 
granted every thing which was: aſked to Scaptius; 


4 Prefetture in Cyprus, with ſome troqps of hot ſa, 


with which he miferably haraſſed the poor. Sala- 
minians, in order to force them to comply with 
his unreaſonable. demands; for be h ub their 
whole ſenate in the countil. room, till foe: oft then 
were ſtarved to death with hunger [a]. Brutus la- 
bored to place him in the ſame degree of favor 
with Cicero: but Cicero being informed af this 
violence. at Epheſus, by 4 deputation from Snlums, 
made it the firſt act of his government to :recall 
the troops from Cyprus, and put an end to Scap- 


8 Att. 6. 1  clyſum in curia ſenatum Sa- 
a] Fuerat enim Præfectus lamine obſederat, ut fame ſe- 


turmas Equitum, quibus in- —ibid. 


computation 


Dios Man- 
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Cic. 5 
Cofl. 
Szrv. SULP1- 


__ ervs Ruyevs, 


M. CLav- 


EELLVS, 


De HisTorr of the Life 
computation almoſt doubled the principal ſumm; 
while the Salaminians, as they proteſted to Cice- 
ro, could not have paid the original debt, if thy 
had not been enabled to do it by his help, and out f 
| his own dues, that he had remitted to them ; which 
ius Man- amounted to ſomewhat more than Scaptius's legal te 


mand [hö]. "08 337 IA 
Tnis extortion raiſed Cicero's indignation; and 
notwithſtanding the repeated inſtances of Bruty 


and Atticus, he was determined to over-rule it; 


though Brutus, in order to move him the more 


effectually, thought proper to confeſs, what h. 
had all along diſſembled, that the debt was really bi 
own, and Scaptius onely his agent in it [c]. This 


ſurpriſed Cicero ſtill more, and though he had: 
warm inclination to oblige Brutus, yet he could 


not conſent to ſo flagrant an injuſtice, but make 


frequent and heavy complaints of it in his letter 


to Atticus Tou have now, ſays he, in one 
of them, the ground of my conduct; if Bru- 


ec tus does not approve it, I ſee no reaſon 


hy we ſhould love him; but I am ſure, i 


will be approved by his uncle, Cato [d].“ I 


15 Ttaque ego, quo die 


tetigi provinciam, cum mihi 


Cyprii Legati Epheſum obvi- 


am veniſſent, litteras miſi ut 
equites ex inſula ſtatim dece- 
derent ad Att. 6. 1. confe- 
ceram, ut ſolverent centeſi- 
mis — ad Scaptius quaternas 
poſtulabat— ib. homines non 


modo non recuſare, ſed etiam 


dicere, ſe a me ſolvere. Quod 
enim Prætori dare conſueſ- 
cent, quoniam ego non acce- 
| _ ſe a me quodam mo- 

o dare; atque etiam minus 


eſſe aliquanto in Scaptii no- 


mine, quam in vectigali pra- 
torio—ib. 5. 21.- 

[e] Atque hoc tempore ip- 
ſo impingit mihi epiſtolan 
Scaptius Bruti, rem illam ſuo 
periculo eſſe: quod nec mili 
unquam Brutus dixerat nec 
tibi — ib. nunquam ex ill 
audivi illam pecuniam eſe 
ſuam ib. 4 

[4] Habes meam cavſam: 
quz fi Bruto non probatur 
neſcio cur illum amemus: ſel 
avunculo ejus certe probab! 
tur.—ib. 5. 21. 


another; 


RR 
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another; If Brutus thinks that I ou 
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t to al- A. Urb. 702. 


nm; By « low him four per Cent. when by edict I have Cie. 2 | 
_ICe- * . Coll. 
« decreed but one through all the province, and g,,y, $.e:- 
by i <« that, to the ſatisfaction of the keeneſt uſurers ; crus Rurus, 
r. TW « if he complains, that I denied a Prefecture to M. Crau- 
* « one, concerned in trade, which I denied, for wh 8 
. : 


« that reaſon, to your friend Lenius, and to Sex. 
« Statius, though Torquatus ſollicited for the 
« one, and Pompey himſelf for the other, yet 
« without diſguſting either of them; if he takes 
« jt ill that I recalled the troops of horſe out of 
« Cyprus; I ſhall be ſorry indeed, that he has 
any occaſion to be angry with me; but much 


; and 
rutus 
le it; 
more 
nat ht 


ly bi 

This 
had 1 
could 
makes 


« more, not to find him the man that I took 
him to be I would have you to know how- 
« ever, that I have not forgot what you intimat- 


«ed to me in ſeveral of your Letters, that if I 


« brought back nothing elſe from the province 


leuen «« but Brutus's friendſhip, that would be enough: 
"Br « [et it be ſo, ſince you will have it ſo; yet it 
* % muſt always be with this exception; as far as 
Teal « it can be done, without my committing any 
ire, .. 4 third: H 
„ 51 wrong [e].“ In a third; ow, my dear 
u Atticus! you who applaud my integrity and 
al pew « good conduct, and are vexed ſometimes, you 
pore ip- le] Si Brutus putabit me iralhs; ſed multo majorem, 
iſtolam MW quaternas centeſimas oportu- non eſſe eum talem, qualem 
"rar ſuo ie decernere, qui in tota putaſſem Sed plane te in- 
1ec mihi provincia ſingulas obſerva- telligere volui, mihi non ex- 
rat nee rem, itaque edixiſſem, idque cidiſſe illud quod tu ad me 
en illo etiam acerbiſſimis fœneratori- be litteris ſcripſiſſes, 
jam eſe bus probaretur; ſi præfectu- fr nihil aliud de hac Provincia 
| ram negotiatori denegatam niſi illius benevolentiam de- 
cauſam:MW -queretur, quod ego Torquato portaſſem, mihi id ſatis eſſe. 
robatur, il noſtro in tuo Lenio, Pompeio Sit ſane, quoniam ita tu vis 
mus: ſed] ipſi in S. Statio negavi, & iis ſed tamen cum eo credo, 
probavi ; fi equites deductos quod ſine peccato meo fiat— 


probab! 


nother; 


moleſte feret; accipiam e- 
quidem dolorem, mihi illum 


ibid. 


cc ſay, 
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eius Rurvs, 
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CELLUS, 


rob The HIS Tory of the Life - 
H. Vb. 702. © fly, that yo are not with me; how can ſick I v 


e thing, as Enntus ſays, come Gut of Your pect 


Sb 1 81 . *-mouth, tO deſire mie to grant ; troops to Scap- rece 


re tius, for the fake of extorting money? could N rent 


. you,” if you were wilh me, ſuffer me to do i, ria, 
plus Mas- if 1 Would? if 1 really had done -ſuch i chat 


& thitig,” with what face could Jever read again, Ned! 


or touch thoſe books of mine, with which you thoſe 
are ſo much pleaſed [F]?“ He tells him like. 
wife in confidence, chat all Brutus's Letters to in 


him, even when he was aſking favors; were 11. Mito p 


munnerly, cburliſo, and arrogant; without regard. ¶ and 


ing either what, or to whom be ꝛwas coriting; an Cilie 
if be continued in that bumor; you may love bin By t 
alone, ſays he, , yon pleaſe, you ſball have no rind che 
of me; but. be will cone, I believe, to a betin Miiſcc 


mind [g J. But to thew, 


| after all, what a real in- ¶ Caf 
clination he had to oblige him, he never leſt N rare 


urging King Arioboraunes, tl be had ſqueezed fron ali 
him à hithared talents, in part of Brutus s debt, o u 


I] Ain' tandem Attice, 
laudator integritatis & elegan- 
tiæ noſtræ? auſus es hoc ex 
ore tuo, inquit Ennius, ut e- 
quites Scaptio ad pecuniam 
cogendam darem, me rogare? 
an tu, ſi mecum eſſes, qui 
ſcribis morderi te interdum 
quod non fimul ſis, paterere 
me id facere, fi vellem ? -— 
& ego audebo legere unquam, 
aut attingere eos libros, quos 
tu dilaudas? ſi tale quid fe- 
cero— ad Att. 6. 2. FAG 
[e] Ad me etiam, cum ro- 


eſſet arrogans, 4xotvwrnTop ali- 


chum movere-ſolet. Sed pla- 


bat, aut ad quem —ib. 6. 3. 


D Ariobarzanes non in Pom- 


about Nornty thouſand pounds; the ſame ſumm I 
probably, which had been deſtined to Cicero him- i the! 


WIIII nion 


gat aliquid, contumaciter, ar. foun 
roganter, an & ſolet 
ſcribere—— ib. 6. 1. 
Omnino (ſoli enim ſumus) 
nullus unquam ad me literas 
miſit Brutus — in quibus non 


quid in quo tamen ille mi- 
hi riſum magis quam ſtoma- 


ne parum cogitat, quid ſcri- 


[5] Bruti tui cauſa, ut ſ#- 
pe ad te ſcripſi, feci omni 


| peium 


er, als 
- ſolet 


ſumus 
literas 
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- Ware: he lay encamped in Cappadotia, ex. A. Urb! 203. 
pecting what way the Parthians would move; he Cc. 56. 

- ; FrE . 2 TL at "h 74 k. 3 Mine | Coff. : 
received an account, that they had taken a diffe- 5 % , $4 55. 
rent rout, and were advanced to Antioch in Sy- erus Rufus, 
na, where they held C. Caſſius blocked up; and M. CA. 


DiUs MAR- 


that a detachment of them had actually penetrat- 
ed into Cilicia, but were ronted, and cut off by 
thoſt troops, "which were left to guard the Country. 
Upon this he preſently decamped, and by great 
journies over mount Tauri, marched in all haſte 
to poſſeſs himſelf of the Paſſes of Amanus: a great 
and ſtrong mountain, lying between Syria and 
Cilicia, and the common boundary of them both. 


1901 
2, 


which one of their principal commanders, Oſaces, 
ws WOYafy Yooknded (RPE <2 5 HH eh 

In the ſuſpence of the Partbian war, which 
the late diſgrace of Craſſus had made terrible at 
Rome, Cicero's friends, who had no great opi- 
nion of his military talents, were in ſome pain 
for his ſafety and ſucceſs: but now that he 
found himſelf engaged, and puſhed to the neceſ- 


cia in aquarum divortio divi- 
dit rumore adventus noſtri, 
& Caſſio, qui Antiochia tene- 
batur, animus acceſſit, & Par- 
this timor injectus eſt. Ita- 
que eos cedentes ab oppido 
Caſſius inſecutus rem bene 
geſſit. Qua in fuga magna 
auctoritate Oſaces, dux Par- 
thorum, vulnus accepit, eo- 
queinteriit paucis poſt diebus. 
Ad Att. 5. 20. 


peium prolixior per 'ipſum, 
quam per me in Bratum—— 
pro ratione pecuniz liberius 
eſt Brutus tractatus, quam 
Pompeius. Bruto curata hoc 
anno talenta circiter c. Pom- 
peio in ſex menſibus promiſ- 
la cc. ibid. — 

i] Itaque confeſtim iter in 
iliciam feci per Tauri py- 
las. Tarſum veni a. d. ili. 
Non. Oct. inde ad Amanum 
Cntendi, qui Syriam a Cili- 
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ſity of acting the General, he ſeems to have wart. 
ed neither a courage nor conduct of an experi. 
enced. Leader. In a Letter to Atticus, dated 
from his Camp; We are in great ſpirits, ſays 
< he, and as our counſils are good, have ng 
9 diſtruſt of an engagement: we are ſecurely en. 


<« camped, with plenty of proviſions, and in 


ee ſight almoſt of Eilicia; with a ſmall army in. 


ec deed, but, as I have reaſon to believe, intire 


<« ly well affected to me; which I ſhall double 
te by the acceſſion of Deiotarus, who is upon the 
< road to join me: I have the allies more firmly 


< attached to me, than any Governor ever had: 


© they are wonderfully taken with my eaſineſ 
< and abſtinence; we are making new levies of 
Citizens, and eſtabliſhing magazines : if there 


<« be occaſion for fighting, we ſhall not decline 


it; if not, ſhall defend ourſelves by the 


25 ſtrength of our poſts: wherefore be of good 


s heart, for I ſee as much as if you were with 
me, the ſympathy of your love for me [A]. 


Bur the danger of the Parthians being over for 
this ſeaſon, Cicero reſolved, that his labor ſhould 
not be loſt, and his army diſmiſſed, without at 


tempting ſomething of moment. The inhabitants 


of the mountains, cloſe to which he now lay, were 


a fierce, untamed race of Banditti or Freebooters, 


who had never ſubmitted to the Roman power, 
but lived in perpetual defiance of it, truſting to 
their forts and caſtles, which were ſuppoſed to 


be impregnable from the ſtrength of their ſitu 
tion. He thought it therefore of no ſmall impor- 


tance to the Empire, to reduce them to a ſtate of 
ſubjection; and, in order to conceal his deſign, 
and take them unprovided, he drew off his forces 


[4] Ib. 5. 18. 
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on pretence of marching to the diſtant parts of A. Urb. 702. 


Cilicia z but after a day's journey ſtopt ſhort, 


and having refreſhed his army, and left his bag- g, 


Cic. 56. 
Coll. 
RV. SUL.PI- 


gage behind, turned back again in the night with cus Rupus, 
the utmoſt celerity, and reached Amanus before M. Crau- 


day on the thirteenth of October. He divided his 
troops among his four Lieutenants, and himſelf, 
accompanied by his Brother, led up one part of 
them, and ſo coming upon the natives by ſur- 
prize, they eaſily killed or made them all pri- 
ſoners : they took /ix ftrong ferts, and burned ma- 
wy more; but the Capital of the mountain, Era- 
na, made a brave reſiſtance, and held our from 
break of day, to four in the afternoon. Upon 
this ſucceſs Cicero was ſaluted Emperor, and {at 
down again at the foot of the hills, where he 
ſpent five days in demoliſhing the other ſtrong 
holds, and waſting the lands of theſe Moun- 
taineers. In this place his troops were lodged in 
the ſame Camp which Alexander the great had 
formerly uſed, when he beat Darius at Ius; and 
there there remained three Altars, as the monument 
of his wvittory, which bore bis name to that day: a 
circumſtance, which furniſhed matter for ſome 
pleaſantry, in his Letters to his friends at Rome [I]. 

Vor. II. O FROM 


[7] Qui mons erat hoſti- 
um plenus ſempiternorum. 
Hic a. ad. 111. idus Octob. 
magnum numerum hoſtium 
occidimus. Caſtella muni- 
tiſima, nocturno Pontinii ad- 
ventu, noſtro matutino cepi- 
mus, incendimus. Impera- 
tores appellati ſumus. Caſtra 
paucos dies habuintus, ea ip- 
ia, quz contra Darium ha- 
buerat apud Iſſum Alexander, 
Imperator haud paullo meli- 


or, quam aut tu aut ego. Ibi 
dies quinque morati, direpto 
& vaitato Amano, inde diſ- 
ceſſimus.— Ad Att. 5. 20. 
Expedito exercitu ita noc- 
tu iter feci, ut ad 111. Id. 
Octob. cum luciſceret, in A- 
manum aſcenderem, diſtribu- 
tiſque cohortibus & auxiliis, 
cum aliis Quintus frater Le- 
gatus, mecum ſimul, aliis C. 


M. Anneius, & M. Tullius 
| Legati 


Pontinius Legatus, re.iquis . 


Dbius MAR- 
CELLUS. 
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A.Urb. 202. FROM Amanus, he led his army to anothei 
Eic. 56 part of the High- lands, the moſt diſaffected to 
Serv. Sul ri. the Roman name, poſſeſſed by a ſtout and free 
civs:Rveus, people, who had never been ſubject even 7o the 
M. Crau- Hing of that Country. Their chief Town was 
vbius Man- called Pindeniſſum, ſituated on a ſteep and craggy 
CERES hill, ſtrongly fortified by nature and art, and pro- 
vided with every thing neceſſary for defence: it 

Was the conſtant refuge of all deſerters, and the 
harbour of foreign enemies, and at that very time 

was expecting, and prepared to receive the Par. 

thians : Cicero, reſolving therefore to chaſtiſe 

their inſolence, and bring them under the Roman 

yoke, laid ſiege to it in form; and though he 

ſhed it on with all imaginable vigor, and a 

continual battery of his Engines, yet it coſt him 

0 above fix weeks to reduce it to the neceſſity of 
ſurrendering at diſcretion. The inhabitants were 

fold for flaves, and when Cicero was writing the 

account from his Tribunal, he had already raiſed 
about a hundred thouſand pounds by that ſale: all 
the other plunder, excepting the horſes, was given 
to the ſoldiers. In his letter upon it to Atticus, 
the Pindeniſſians, ſays he, ſurrendered to me on tht 
Saturnalia, after a fiege of ſeven-and-forty days: 
but what, the plague, will you ſay, are theſe Pin. 
denifſians ? I never heard of their name before 
How can ] help that? could I turn Cilicia into &.: 


" "+ - II, - 8h YE TI 1 


WM - | 


Legati præeſſent: pleroſque occiſa, cepimus, caſtellaque 
nec opinantes opprefiimus— ſex capta: complura incendi- 
Eranam autem, quæ fuit non mus. His rebus ita geſtis, 
vici inſtar, ſed urbis, quod caſtra in radicibus Amani ha. 
erat Amani caput— acriter & buimus apud aras Alexandn 
diu repugnantibus, Pontinio quatriduum : & in reliquus 
illam partem Amani tenente, Amani delendis, agriſque va. 
ex antelucano tempore uſque ſtandis id tempus omne con- 
ad horam diei decimam, ſumſimus Ep. fam. 15-4 
magna multitudine hoſtium vid. ibid. 2. 10. | 
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tolia or Macedonia? take this however for certain, A. Urb. 502. 


« 2 

ro that no man could do more, than I have done, with Cic. 56. 
ee ſuch an army, &c In]. After this action, another gun BE 
the neighbouring nation, of the ſame ſpirit and fierce- crys Fee 
vas neſs, called Tiburani, terrified by the fate of Pinde- M. C1 v: 
oy num, voluntarily ſubmitted, and gave hoſtages; ſo ius Man- 
_ that Cicero ſent his army into winter quarters un- rs. 


it der the command of his Brother, into theſe parts vf 


the the province, which were thought the moſt turbu- 
me l nl. . I 
Dar WL he was engaged in this expedition, 
ſtiſe Papirius Pætus, an eminent wit and Epicurean, 
nan Wl with whom he had a particular intimacy and cor- 
\ he IM reſpondence of facetious Letters, ſent him ſome 
d a military inſtructions in the way of raillery ; to 
him which Cicero anſwered in the ſame jocoſe man- 
y of {MW br: © Your Letter, ſays he, has made me a 
were “ complete commander: I was wholly ignorant 
> the “ before of your great {kill in the art of war; but 
-aiſed WY fn ConfeRtis his rebus ad Qui (malum) iſti Pindeniſ- 
e all WM Oppidum Eleutherocilicum, ſz ? qui ſunt? inquies : no- 
given Pindeniſſum, exercitum ad- men audivi nunquam. Quid 
ticus duxi: quod cum eſſet altiſſi- 0 faciam ? potui Ciliciam, 
hs mo & munitiſſimo loco, ab Atoliam, aut Macedoniam 
on üſque incoleretur, qui ne Re- reddere ? hoc jam fic habeto, 
days: gibus quidem unquam paru- nec hoc exercitu hic tanta ne- 
Pin- ſſent: cum & fugitivos reci- gotia geri potuiſſe. &c, — 
„ bent, & Parthorum adven- ad Att. 5. 20. 

tum acerrime expectarent: Mancipia vznibant Satur- 
to K. Wai exiſtimationem imperii nalibus tertiis, cum hzc ſcri- 

pertinere arbitratus ſum com- bebam in tribunali, res erat 
tellaque {MWPiimere eorum audaciam ad H. S. xx. Ib. _ 
incend- {WT vallo & foſſa circum. 2 His erant finitimi pari 
2 geltis, tedi, ſex caſtellis, caſtriſque ſcelere & audacia Trburan : 
nani ha- naximis ſepſi, aggere, vi- ab his, Pindeniſſo capto, ob- 
lexandi e, turribus oppugnavi, u- fides accepi, exercitum in hi- 
reliquis ¶ Naſque tormentis multis, mal- berna dimiſi. Q. Fratrem 
iſque va: E ſagittariis, magno labore negotio præpoſui, ut in vicis 
mne con · Neo — ſeptimo quadrageſimo aut captis aut malo pacatis 
m. 15. rem confeci — Ep. fam. exercitus collocaretur. Ep. 

- nu. EF 
Icli O 2 s perceide, 
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A. Urb. 502. 6 perceive, that you have read Pyrrhus and Ci. 
Cie. 56. „ neas. Wherefore I intend to follow your pre- 


Coſl. 
SERV. SULPI- 


<< cepts, and withal, to have ſome ſhips in rea. 


eius Rurus, dineſs on the coaſt; for they deny that there 
M. Clav- can be any better defence againſt the Parthian 
blos Man- « horſe. But raillery apart: you little think, 


CELLUS, 


« what a General you have to deal with: for in 


this government, I have reduced to practice, 
* what I had worn out before with reading, the 
<« whole inſtitution of Cyrus, Sc. [o]“ Theſe 
martial exploits ſpread Cicero's fame into Syria, 
where Bibulus was juſt arrived to take upon him 
the Command; but kept himſelf cloſe within the 
gates of Antioch, till the Country was cleared of all 
ihe Parthians : his envy of Cicero's ſucceſs, and 
title of Eur EROR, made him impatient to pur- 
chaſe the ſame honor by the ſame ſervice, on the 
Syrian fide of the mountain Amanus : but he had 
the misfortune to be repulſed in his attempt, with 
the intire loſs of the firſt Cohort, and ſeveral off. 
cers of diſtindlion, which Cicero calls an ugly blow 
both for the time and the effect of it [p]. 
Tnoven Cicero had obtained what he calls « 
fuſt victory at Amanus, and, in conſequence of it 
the appellation of Emperor, which he aſſumed from 
this time; yet he ſent no public account of it i 
Rome, till after the affair of Pindeniſſum, an ex- 
ploit of more eclat and importance; for which he 
expected the honor of a Thankſgiving, and began to 
entertain hopes even of a Triumph. His public 
Letter is loſt, but that lofs is ſupplied by a par- 


. 5 Ep. fam. g. TY 
[ꝰ] Erat in Syria noſtrum 
nomen in gratia. Venit in- 


teriin Bibulus. Credo voluit 
appollatione hac inani nobis 


elle par. In eodem A mano 


ccepit laureolam in muſtaceo 
quærere. At ille cohorten 
primam totam perdidit 
lane plagam odioſam accept 


rat tum re tum tempore. — 


ad Att. 5. 20. 
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ticular narrative of the whole action in a private 
Letter to Cato: the deſign of paying this com- 
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Col. 


pliment to Cato, was to engage his vote and con- Sv. Sui; 


currence to the decree of the Supplication; and by eius Rupus, 


the pains, which he takes to obtain it, where he M. CLav- 


was ſure of gaining his point without it, ſhews 
the high opinion which he had of Cato's autho- 
rity, and how deſirous he was to have the teſti- 
mony of it on his ſide. But Cato was not to be 
moved from. his purpole by compliment, or mo- 
tives of friendſhip: he was an enemy by princi- 
ple to all decrees of this kind, and thought them 
beſtowed too cheaply, and proſtituted to occa- 
fions unworthy of them : fo that when Cicero's 
Letters came under deliberation, though he ſpoke 
with all imaginable honor and reſpect of Cicero, 
and highly extolled both his civil and military ad- 
miniſtralicn, yet he voled agarnſt the Supplication; 
which was decreed however without any other 
diſſenting voice, except that of Favonius, who 
loved always to mimic Cato, and of Hirrus, Who 
had a perſonal quarrel with Cicero: yet when 
the vote was over, Cato bimſelf alſiſted in drawing 
up the decree, and bad his name inſerted in it; 
which was the uſual mark of a particular appro- 
bation of the thing, and friendſhip to the perſon 
in whoſe favor it paſſed [q]. But Cato's anfwer 
to Cicero's Letter will ſhew the temper of the 


ter ira: us. Hirrus. Cato au- 
tem & ſcꝛibendo affuit—ib. 
Res ipfa declarat, tibi il- 
lom honorem ſupplicationis 
jucundum fniſſe, quod fcrt- 
bendo affu:th., Rac, enim 


[97 Nunc publice Itteras 
mam mittere parabam, 
Uberiores erunt, quam fi ex 

Amano miſiſſem. Ibid. 
Deiade de Triumph», quem 
video, niſi Rei pub. tempara 
impedient, defis ad 
Alt. 7. 1. 

Ei porra aſſenſus eſt unus, 


Senatus conſalta non ignore 
ab amiciſſimis ejus, cvzus de 
honore agitur, icriby ſolete 
Ep. fam. 15. 6. 
O'3 


man, 


Dius Max- 
CELLUS. 


A. Ub. "_ man, and the grounds on which he acted on this 


SeRv. SuLPr- 
__civs Ruevs, 


piles Max- 
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occaſion. 


M. Cato to M. T. Cicero, Emperor. 
* In compliance with what both the Repub. 


5 lic and our private friendſhip require of me, I 
_ $ rejoice that your virtue, innocence, diligence, 


approved in the greateſt affairs, exerts itſelf 

e every- where with equal vigor; at home in the Ml © 
& gown, abroad in arms. I did all therefore, 1. 
t that I could do, agreeably to my own judge- Ml * 

ment, when in my vote and ſpeech, I aſcrib- Wl * 
* ed to your innocence and good conduct the C 
defence of your 3 the ſafety of the al 
% kingdom and perſon of Ariobarzanes; the . 
* covery of the allies to their duty and affection 4 
4e to our. Empire. T am glad however, that a MW ” 
4 Supplication is decreed ; if, where chance had 
& no part, but the whole was owing to your con- © 
e ſummate prudence: and moderation, you are 9 
<« better pleaſed, that we ſhould hold ourſelves 
* jndebted to the Gods, than to you. But if you Ml * 
think that a Supplication will pave the way 8 
te to a Triumph, and for that reaſon chuſe, that x 
4 fortune ſhould have the praiſe, rather than 
« yourſelf ; yet a Triumph does not always fol- MW © 
„low a Supplication, and it is much more ho- \ 
* norable than any Triumph, for the Senate to | 
« decree, that a Province is preſerved to the Jy 
Empire by the mildneſs and innocence of the 
* General, rather than by the force of arms, 
c and the favor of the Gods. This was the pur- 1 
« poſe of my vote; and I have now employed g 
© more words, than it is my cuſtom to do, that . 


e you might perceive, what I chiefly wiſh to teſt 
_ «© fy, how deſirous I am to convince you, that in 
s regard to your glory, I had a mind to * 
e el 
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« rejoice to ſee that done which you are the vx” ah 
« moſt pleaſed with. Adieu, and ſtill love me; g., "8.15. 
« and agreeably to the courſe, which you have cvs Ruevs, 
« begun, continue your integrity and diligence M. Cuav- 

« to the allies, and the Republic [7]. pus Mar- 
Cas ax was delighted to hear of Cato's ſtiff- "**-9* 
neſs, in hopes that it would create a coldneſs be- 

tween him and Cicero; and in @ congratulatory 

Letter to Cicero, upon the ſucceſs of his arms, 

and tbe Supplication decreed to him, took care to 


aggravate he rudeneſs and ingretitude of Cato [s]. 


Cicero himſelf was highly diſguſted at it; eſpeci- 
ally when Cato ſoon afterwards voted a Supplica- 
tion to his Son-in-law, Bibulus, who had done much 
leſs to deſerve it. Cato, ſays he, was ſoamefully 
malicious; he gave me what I did not aſk, a cha- 
rafter of integrity, juſtice, clemency ; but denied me 
what 1 did—- yet this ſame man voted a Supplication. 
of twenty. days to Bibulus ; pardon me, if I cannot 
bear this uſage— [i] yet, as he had a good opinion 
of Cato in the main, and a farther ſuit to make 
to the Senate, in the demand of a Triumph, he 
choſe to diſſemble his reſentment, and returned 
him a civil anſwer, to ſignify his ſatisfaction and 
thanks for what he had thought fit to do [4]. 
CIcERO's campaign ended juſt fo, as Cælius 
had wiſhed in one of his Letters to him; with 
fighting” enough to give a claim to the laurel; yet 


.ter fuit malevolus. Dedit 
integritatis, juſtitiæ, clemen- 
tiæ, fidei teſtimonium, quod 
non quærebam, quod poſtu- 
labam, negavit— at hic idem 
Bibulo dierum viginti. Ig- 
noſce mihi, non poſſum hæc 
ferre ibid. — e 

L] Ep. fam. 15. 6. : 
4 without 


[] Ep. fam. IS. 5 f 
L] Itaque Cæſar 1is litte- 
ns, quibus mihi gratulatur, 
& omnia pollicetur, quo mo- 
do exultat Catonis in me in- 
gratiſſimi injuria; ad Att. 7. 
2 


le] Aveo ſcire—Cato quid 
agat: qui quidem in me tur- 
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without the riſk of a battle with the Parthians [x], 
During theſe months of action, he ſent away the 
two young Ciceros, the ſon and nephew, to King 


eius Rurus, Deiotarus's court, under the conduct of the King's 


M. CLav- 
pius MAR 
CELLUS. 


ſon, who came on purpoſe to invite them: they 
were kept ſtrictly to their books and exerciſes, 
and made great proficiency in both ; though the 
one of them, as Cicero . ſays, wanted the bit, the 
other the ſpur : their Tutor Dionyſus attended 
them, a man of great learning and probity, but, as 
his young pupils complained, horribly paſſio- 
nate [Y]. Deiotarus himſelf was ſetting forward 
to join Cicero with all his forces, upon the firſt 
news of the Parthian irruption : he had with him 
thirty cohorts, of ſour hundred men each, armed 
and diſciplined after the Reman manner, with two 
thouſand horſe, but the Parthian alarm being over, 
Cicero ſent Couriers to meet him on the road, in 


order to prevent his marching to no purpoſe, ſo far 


from his ewn dominion [xz]: the old King how- 
ever ſeems to have brought the children back 


[x] Ut optaſti, ita eſt; ve!- 
les enim, ais, tantummodo 
ut haberem negotii quod eſſet 
ad laureolam tatis. Parthos 
times, quia diffidis copiis 
noſtris. Ep. fam. 2. 10. 8. 


D Cicerones noſtros De- 
iotarus filius, qui Rex a Se— 
natu appellatus eſt, ſecum in 
regnum. Dum in æilivis nos 
eſlemns, illum pueris locum 
eſte belliſlimum duximus. Ad 
Att. 5. 17. | 

Cicerones pueri amant in- 
ter ſe, diſcunt, exercentur : 
fed alter— frents eget, alter 
calcaribus — Lnonyftus mihi 


quid m in amoribus eſt. Pueri 


autem aiunt eum furenter i- 
ratci. Sed homo nec doc- 
tior, nec ſanQior fieri poteſt. 
10 5. f 

[z] Mihi tamen cum De- 
jotaro convenit, ut ille in 
meis caſtris eflet cum omnibus 
ſuis copiis, habet autem co- 
hortes quadringenarias noſtra 
armatu · a 5 75 ; equitum 
duo millia-ib. | 

Deitorum conſeſtim jam 
ad me venientem cum magno 
& firmo equitatu & peditatu 
& cum omnibus ſuis copiis, 
certiorem feci, ron videri 
eſſe cauſam cur abeſſet a reg- 
NO bp. Talf-15'4. 


again 


anibus 
m co- 
noſtra 
juitum 


1 jam 
magno 
editatu 
copiis, 
videri 
a reg- 
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compliments, and ſpending ſome time with his 
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friend; for, by what Cicero intimates, they ap- gy. Syrpr. 


pear to have had an interview [a]. 


cius Rorus, 


Taz remaining part of Cicero's Government M. Cu. 


was employed in the civil affairs of the Province: 
where his whole care was to eaſe the ſeveral ci- 
ties and diſtricts of that exceſſive load of debts, 
in which the avarice and rapaciouſneſs of former 
governors had involved them. He laid it down 
for the fixt rule of his adminiſtration, not to ſuf- 
fer any money to be expended either upon himſelf or 
bis efficers : and when one of his Lieutenants, L. 
Tullius, in paſſing through the country, exated 
onely the forage and firing, which was due by law; 
and that but once a day, and not, as all others had 
done before, from every Town and Village through 
which they paſſed, he was much out of humor, and 
could not help complaining of it, as a ſlain upon 
bis Government, ſince none of his people beſides had 
taken even a ſingle farthing. All the wealthier 


Cities of the Province uſed to pay -to all their 


Proconſuls large contributions for being exempted 
from furniſhing winter quarters to the army: Cyprus 
alone paid yearly on this ſingle account #wwo Hun- 
ared talents, or about forty thouſand pounds : but 
Cicero remitted this whole tax to them, which 
alone made a vaſt revenue; and applied all the 
cuſtomary perquiſites of his office to the relief of 
the oppreſſed Province : yet for all his ſervices 
and generoſity, which amazed the poor people, 
he would accept no honors, but what were mere- 
ly verbal; prohibiting all expenſive monuments, 
as Statues, Temples, brazen horſes, &c. which, 


[a] Deiotarus mihi narravit, &c. ad Att. 6. 1.5. 21. 


by 
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A, Urb. '502. by the pee Aſia, uſed to be. erected gf 
1 3 29 courle to all Governors, though ever ſo corrupt 
Szav. Suups: and oppreſſive. While he was upon his viſits 
cue Rorus, tion of the Aſiatic; Diſtricts, there happened to be 
M. Crau- a kind of famine. in the country; yet wherc-ever 
Des Mas- he came, he not only provided for his family a 
EBELUS. his own expence, but prevailed with the Mer. 
chants and Dealers, who had any quantity of 
corn in their ſtore-houſes, to /upply the people with 
it on eaſy terms [Y]; living himſelf, all the while, 
Splendidly and boſpitably, and keeping an open tabh, 
not onely for all the Reman officers, but the Gentry 
F the Province [c]. In the following Letter w 
Atticus, he gives him a ſummary view of his 
manner of. povermang.. 7 han was 
e I fee, ſays he, that you are much pleaſed 
* with my moderation and abſtinence z but you 
* would be much ſo, if you were with me; 
<< eſpecially at Laodicea; where I did wonders at 


+ 


Has ſordes a noſtro 


© [5] cave putes quicquam 


homines magis unquam eſſe 
miratos, quam nullum terun- 
cium, me obtinente provin- 


ciam, ſumtus factum eſſe nec 


in Remp. nec in quemquam 


meorum, præterquam in L. 
Fallium, L. 

roqui abſtinens (ſed Julia lege 
tranſitans, ſemel tamen in 


diem, non ut alii ſolebant 


omnibus vicis) facit ut mihi 
excipiendus ſit, eum terun- 
cium nego ſumtus factum. 
Præter eum accepit nemo. 
Q. Titin- 
nio accepimus —ad Att. 5. 21. 


Civitates locupletes, ne in 


hiberna milites reciperent, 
magnas pecunias dabant. 
Cyprii talenta Attica cc. Qua 


* 4 


egatum. Is exte- 


ci & Cives Romani, qui fri- 


exinſula(non yT:pCoa mas ſed 
veriſſime loquor) nummus nul. 
lum me obtinente erogabitur, 
Ob hec beneficia, quibus ob- 
ſtupeſcunt, nullos » honores 
mihi, niſi verborum, deceni 
ſino. Statuas, fana, 180 iz nd, 
prohibeo—tb. - 
Fames, quæ erat in hat 
mea Aſia, mihi optanda fue- 
rit. Quacunque iter fec;, 
nulla vi, — auctoritate & co- 
hortatione perfeci, ut & Grz- 


mentum compreſſerant, mag: 
num numerum populis poll. 
cerentur— ib. | 

(e] Ita vivam, ut mat 
mos ſumptus facio. Mirifc: 
delector hoc inſtituto. Ad 
Att. 5. 15. 


« the 


d of 
rrupt 
15 
to be 
ever 
ly at 
Mer. 
ty of 
With 
while, 
table, 
Jen 
ter o 
of his 


leaſed 
it you 
me; 
ders at 


1; fed 
mus nul. 
gabitut. 
Ibus ob- 
honores 

deceni 
Opin Td, 


in hae 
nda fue- 
er feci, 


e & ch. 
t & Gre: 
qui fro- 
nt, may: 
lis poll. 


it maxi 
Miriffce 
uto. Ad 


« the 


« Februa 
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« the ſeſſions, which I have juſt held, for the A. 
« affairs of the Dioceſes, from the thirteenth of 

to the firſt of May. Many cities are g,,y 
« wholly feed from all their debts ; many great- crys Rurus, 
« ly eaſed; and all, by being allowed to govern M 
« themſelves by their own laws, have recovered 


. — 


« new life. ere are two ways, by which I 
« have put them into a capacity of freeing, or 
« of * themſelves at leaſt of their debts; 
« the one is by ſuffering no expence at all to be 
« made on the account of my government. 
« When I ſay none at all, I T not hyperbo- 
« lically ; there is not fo much as a farthing : it 
« is incredible to think, what relief they have 
found from this ſingle article. The other is 
« this; their own Greek Magiſtrates had ſtrange- 
«ly abuſed and plundered them. I examined 
« every one of them, who had born any office 
« for ten years paſt : they all plainly confeſſed 
« and, without the ignominy of a public con- 
« viction, made reſtitution of the money, which 
they had pillaged : ſo that the people, who 
{© had paid nothing to our farmers for the preſent 
oy” en, have now paid the arrears of the 
« laſt, even without murmuring. This has 
placed me in high favour with the Publicans, 
« a grateful ſet of men, you'll ſay : I have really 
found them ſuch—the reſt of my juriſdiction 
e ſhall be managed with the ſame addreſs : and 
create the ſame admiration of my clemency 
and eaſineſs. There is no difficulty of acceſs 
* to me, as there is to all other Provincial Go- 
* vernors; no introduction by my Chamber- 
* Jain: I am always up before day, and walking 
in my Hall, with my doors open, as I uſed 
*to do, when a Candidate at Rome: this is 
* great and gracious here z though not at all 
„ „ troubleſom 
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cc 3 to me, from my Nad 8 8 and 
4 diſcipline - &c.“ [4]. | 


Tunis method of- 8 ng gave. no ſmall 


umbrage to Appius.z. who conſidered it as a r. 
proach upon bimſelt. and ſent ſeveral querulou 
Letters to Cicero, becauſe he had reverſed ſome 


of his conſtitutions : <* And no wonder, ſays Cie 


* ro, that he is diſpleaſed with my manner, for 


% what can be more unlike, than his adminiſtrz- 


tion and mine? under him the Province va 
* drained by expences and exactions; under me, 
not à penny levied for public or private uſe: 
„ what ſhall 1 lay of his Præfects, attendants, 


« Lieutenants ? 


their plunders, rapines, inju- 
<« ries? whereas now, there is not a ſingle fami- 


ly governed with ſuch order, diſcipline, and 
** modeſty, as my Province, This fome of Ap- 


&« pius's friends interpret ridiculouſly ; as if I wa 


* taking pains to exalt my own character, in 


«© grace (el. 
the time of his reconciliation with Appius, he 
had a fincere deſire to live on good terms with 
him; as well out of regard to the . ſplendor 


« order to depreſs his; and doing all this, not 


e for the fake of my own credit, but of his dif 
But the truth was, that, from 


of his birth, and fortunes, as to his great al 
hances ; for one of his daughters was married to 
Pompey's ſon, and another to Brutus [ f]: ſo 


that, 


74) 5. 2. I /] Ego Appium ut te. 
ſe] Quid enim poteſt eſe cum ſpe locutus ſum, valde 
tamen difimile, quam illo im. diligo. Meque ab eo dilig 
perante, exhauſtam eſſe ſ ump- ſtatim cœptum eſſe, ut ſimults- 
tibus & jacturis provinciam, tem depoſuimus, ſenſi— jan 
nobis eam obtinentibus, num me Pompeii. totum efle ſcis 
mum nullum eſſe erogatum 2 a me amari —_ 
nec privatim nec public., &c. Quid eſt cauſz, c 
ib. 6. 1. mihi non in optatis eſt on 
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that, though their principles and maxims were A. Urb. 70. 
totally different, yet he took care to do every * = 
thing with the greateſt profeſſions of honor and g,,y. $vrer- 
reſpect towards Appius, even when he found it eius Ruevs, 
neceſſary to reſcind his decrees ; conſidering him- M. C” 
ſelf onely, he ſays, as a ſecond Phyſician called vs bias. 
in to a caſe of ſickneſs, where be found it neceſſary CELLUS. 

to change the method of cure, and when the Patient 


| bad been brought low by evacuations, and blood-let- 


ting, to apply all kinds of lenitive and reſtoring 
medicines | g]. | | 

As ſoon as the Government of Cilicia was al- 
lotted to him, he acquainted Appius with it by 
Letter, begging of him, that, as no man could ſuc- 
cede to it with a more ſriendly diſpoſition than him- 
ſelf, ſo Appius would deliver up the Province to him, 
in ſuch a condition, as one friend would expect to re- 
ceive it from another [h]: in anſwer” to which, 
Appius, having intimated ſome deſire of an in- 
terview, Cicerq took occaſion to preſs it with 
much earneſtneſs, as a thing of great ſervice to 
them both ; and, that it might not be defeated, 
gave him an account of all his ſtages and mo- 
tions, and offered to regulate them in ſuch a 
manner, as ta make. the place of their meeting the 


plecti hominem, florentem Att. 6. 1. 161 


ætate, opibus, honoribus, in- 
genio, liberis, propinquis af- 
inibus, amicis.— Ep. fam. 
2.43; 13 

[g] Ut fi Medicus, cum 


ægrotus alio medico traditus 


lit, iraſci veſit ei medico, qui 


ſibi ſucceſſerit, | quæ ipſe in 
curando conſtituerit mutet 
ile. Si i um eg & 

me. Sic Appius, cum es &- 
balfes . provinciam curarit, 
-anguinem miſerit, &c. ad 


[] Cum contra volunta- 


tem meam — accidiſſet, ut 


mihi cum imperio in Provin- 


ciam ire neceſſe eſſet hæ 


una conſolatio occurrebat, 


uod neque tibi amicior, quam 


ego ſum, quiſquam poſlet 
ſuccedere, neque ego ab ul. o 
provinciam accipere, qui mal- 
let eam mihi quam maxime 
aptam explicatamque tradere, 
&C.. BY. Tame 4; 2. 


t 


pe civs Rurus, 
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 Urb. 502. moſt agreeable. to Appius convenience: but Ay 
" Cic: 4 — — diſguſted by the firſt edicts which Ci. 
Col. cero publiſhed, reſolved for that reaſon to diſay 
Senv. Sor r- point him; and as Cicero advanced into the Pr. 
M. Cuau- vince, retired ſtill to the remoter parts of it, aud 
tus Man - contrived to come upon him at laft ſo ſuddenh, 
ens. that Cicero had not warning enough given 10 5 
out and meet bim; which Appius laid hold of, x 
a freſh ground of complaint againſt Cicero' 
pride, for refuſing that common piece of reſpet 
to him [i]. . * 
TAIS provoked Cicero to expoſtulate with 
him, with great ſpirit- 0 J was informed, ſays 
% he, by one of my Apparitors, that you com- 
te plained of me for not coming out to meet you; 
] deſpiſed. you, it, ſeems, ſo as nothing could 
<« be prouder—— when your ſervant came to me 
« near midnight, and told me, that you would 
« be with me at Iconium before day, but could 
« not ſay, by which road, when there were 
« two; I ſent out your friend Varro by the one, 
cc and Q. Lepta, the Commander of my Artil- 
<« lery, by the other, with inſtructions to each 
ce of them, to bring me timely notice of your 
e approach, that I might come out in perſon to 
meet you. Lepta came running back preſently 
<« jn all haſte to acquaint me, that you had already 
<« paſſed by the Camp; upon which I went d- 
« rectly to Iconium, where you know the reſt, 
Did I then refuſe to come out to you? to Ap- 
e pius Claudius; to an Emperor; then, ac- 
00 cording to ancient cuſtom pk and above all 


[i] — me libenter ad eam Ap pins noſter, cum me ad- 
partem provinciæ primum ventare videt, profectus el 
eſſe venturum, quo te maxime Tarſum uſque Laodicea—ad 
velle arbitrarer, &c.— ib. 5. Att. 5. 17. : N 
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ApS to my friend? I, who of all men am apt to A. Urb. 702. 
do more in that way than becomes my digni- _ _ 
iſap-W ty? but enough of this. The ſame man told Dd. 
y. me like wiſe, that you ſaid, What! Appius cvs Rueus, 
and ¶ went out to meet Lentulus; Lentulus to Ap- M. CIA 
enly, WF pius ; but Cicero would not come out to Ap- d Mar- 
0 pius. Can you then be guilty of ſuch imper- — 
f, 1 tinence ? a man, in my judgement, of the 
eros WW oreateſt prudence, learning, experience; and 
ſped / may add politeneſs too, which the Stoics 


rightly judge to be a virtue ? do you imagine, 
thar your Appius's and Lentulus's are of more 


lays WF weight with me than the ornaments of virtue? 

om · ¶ before I had obtained thoſe honors, which; in 
you; the opinion of the world, are thought to be 
ould . the greateſt, I never fondly admired thoſe 
0 1 names of yours: I looked indeed upon thoſe, 
ou 


who had left them to you, as great men; but 
{after I had acquired, and born the higheſt 
Commands, fo as to have nothing more to de- 


one, WF fire, either of honour or glory, I never indeed 
\rtil- WF: conſidered myſelf as your ſuperior, but hoped, 
each that I was become your equal: nor did Pom- 
your I pey, whom I prefer to all men, who ever 
n to lived, nor Lentulus, whom I prefer to my- 
ently . ſelf, think otherwiſe :- if you however are of 
eady a different opinion, it will do you no harm to 


read with ſome attention what Athenodorus 


reſt. W+ ſays on this ſubject, that you may learn where- 

Ap- WW in true nobility conſiſts. But to return to the 

ac. point: I deſire you to look upon me, not one- 
al ly as your friend, but a moſt affectionate one: 

eit ſhall be my care by all poſſible ſervices to con- 

4 vince you, that I am truly ſo: but if you have 

" ea mind to let people ſee, that you are leſs con- 


a- cerned for my intereſt, in my abſence, than 
i <6 my 
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Coſl. 
Serv. SULP1- 


civs Ruevs, 


M. CLav- 
DiUusMar- 
CELLUS. 


vitae, if. you are naturally querulous, you ſbal and 


The. idr ont of abs Life. 
40 my pains for yours deſerved, 1 free you from ma 


$6 __ trouble; 8 oe 
ma 

« For I have friends enough to FOR and ho bis 

« Both me and mine, and above all Great ove. Wl wa: 
Ib. 1. 174. por 


<« not. {till hinder my.good offices and wiſhes for pru 


you: all that you will do, is to make me le ge. 


by divorce [1], was married in her father's abſence 


are of the expoſtulatory kind, on the ſubject « 


notion is, that Craſſipes ap- not think fit to write abou 


<« ſollicitous how you take them. I have writ. Cic 
« ten this with more than my uſual freedom, kno 
te from the conſciouſneſs of my duty and aft fiag 
<« tion, which being contracted by choice andiisf ! 
«© judgement, it will be in your power to preſerve, 
% as long as you think proper. Adieu [K].“ 

_ CicxRo's Letters to Appius make one book 
2 his familiar Epiſtles, the greateſt part of which 


their mutual jealouſies and complaints? in this ſlip 
pery ſtate of their friendſhip, an accident happenel 
at Rome, which had like to have put an end to i 
His daughter Tullia, after parting from her fe 
cond huſband Craſſipes, as it is probably thought, 


to a third, P. Cornelius Dolabella : ſeveral partie 
had been offered to her, and among them Ti. 
Claudius. Nero, who afterwards married Livia, 
whom Auguſtus took away from him: Nero mat 
Bis propoſals. to. Cicero in Cilicia, who referrel 
him to the women, to whom he had left the 


if tate 
. 6, 

(#] 
Unty 
umar 


v. 


2 Ep. ſam. 3. 7. | hi im as the onely Senator, be- 
5 ] What confirms this ſides Hirrus, to whom he did 


pears to have been alive at the affair of his Supp/icatuu 
this time, and under Cicero's Ad Att. 7. 1. 
diſpleaſure: who mentions 


management 


_—_—_— £ 
* 
MH 
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overtures reached them, they had made up the 


e bis complaiſant and obſequious addreſs m]. He eius Rurus, 
ve, vas a nobleman of Patrician deſcent, and of great M. Cua ws 

i 5 . Dan pius Max- 
174. Wl parts and politeneſs; but of a violent, daring, orf us. 


ambitious temper, warmly attached to Cæſar; 
and by a life of pleaſure and expence, which the 
prudence of Tullia, it was hoped, would correct, 
greatly diſtreſſed in his fortunes z which made 
Cicero very uneaſy, when he came afterwards to 
know it u]. Dolabella, at the time of his mar- 
rage, for which he made way allo by. the divorce 


1 ſhal 
es for 
ne lek 
 Writ- 
edom, 
affec. 


e aud bis wife [o], gave a proof of his enterpri- 
eſerve ng genius, by impeaching Appius Claudius, of 
].” vraclices againſt the ſtate, in his government of Ci- 
> bool, and of bribery and corruption in his ſuit for 


which 


the Conſulſpip. This put a great difficulty upon 


ject a Cicero, and made it natural to ſuſpect, that he. 
is ſlip-WMprivately favored the impeachment, where the 
ppenedMdccuſer was his ſon-in-law : but in clearing him- 
d to elf of it ro Appius, though he diſſembled a little 


her ſe. 
ought, 
abſenct 
parties 
em Tl, 


In] Ego dum in provincia quz noſti ferenda. Ad Att. 
dmnbus rebus Appium orno, 7. 3. 3 

ſobito ſum factus accuſatoris Dolabellam a te gaudeo 
zus ſocer — ſed crede mihi primum laudari, deinde e- 
bil minus putaram ego, qui tiam amari. Nam ea quz 


Livia e Ti. Nerone, qui mecum ſperas Tulliæ mea prudentia 
ro mate.» certos homines ad poſle temperari, ſcio cui tuæ 

wleres miieram, qui Ro- epiſtolæ reſpondeant. Ep. 
referrel | 


nam venerunt factis ſponſa- fam. 2. 15. it. 8. 13. 

bus. Sed hoc ſpero melius. Hac obleQabar ſpecula, 
lulieres quidem valde-intel- Dolabellam meum fore ab iis 
v delectari obſequio & co- moleſtiis, quas libertate ſua 

tate adoleſcentis.—ad Att. contraxerat, liberum—ib. 16. 
1 | | [0] Illud mihi occurit,quod 

] Gener eſt ſuavis—— inter poſtulationem, & nomi- 

untumvis vel ingenii, vel nis delationem uxor a Dola- 

anitatis ; ſatis. Reliqua bella diſceſſit—ib. 8. 6. 
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management of that affair; but before thoſe A. Urb. 202. 


Cic. 56. 
Coll. 


match with Dolabella, being mightily taken with g,gy Sup 
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A; Urb. 702. perhaps in diſclaming any part or knowledge of. | 
1 2 that match, yet he was very ſincere, in pro- 
gar Sure. feſſing himſelf an utter ſtranger to the impeach- 
cus Rur us, ment, and was in truth greatly diſturbed at it. 
M.Crav- But as from the circumſtance of his ſucceding to 
vivs AA. Appius in his Government, he was of all men 
ekxrus. the moſt capable of ſerving or hurting him at the 
trial; ſo Pompey, who took great pains to ſkreen 
Appius, was extremely deſirous to. engage him 
on their ſide, and bad thoughts of ſending one of 
his ſons. to him for that purpoſe : but Cicero ſaved 
them that trouble, by declaring early and openly 
for Appius, and promiſing every thing from the 
Province that could poſſibly be of ſervice to him; 
which 'he thought himſelf obliged to do the 
more forwardly, 10 prevent any ſuſpicion of treq- 
chery to his friend, on the account of his new all. 
ance [p] ſo that Appius, inſtead of declining 
a trial, contrived to bring it on as ſoon as he 
could; and with that view, having dropt his 
pretenſions to a Triumph, entered the City, and 
offered himſelf to his Judges, before his Accuſer 
was prepared for him, and was acquitted without 
any difficulty of both the indictments. 
In a little time after his trial he was choſen 
Cenſor, together with Piſo, -Cz/ar*s father-in-law, Ml fry 
the laſt who bore that office during the freedom ll a 
of the Republic. Clodiuss law, mentioned x ¶ whi 


— 
„ 


[ 3] Pompeius dicitur valde nunciata, non majore equi 
pro Appio laborare, ut eti- dem ſtudio, fed acrius, ape [7] 
am putent alterutrum de filiis tius, ſignificantius dignitaten [r 
ad te miſſurum. Ibid. tuam deſendiſſem — nam u tem 
Poſt hoc negotium autem vetus noſtra ſimultas antes ignis 
& temeritatem noſtri Dola- ſtimulabat me, ut caverem „& 
bellæ deprecatorem me pro ne cui ſuſpicionem ficte . 
illius periculo przbeo—ib. 2. conciliatæ gratiæ darem : is 
3 5 affinitas novam curam 

Tamen hac mihi affinitate cavendi. Ib. 3. 12. 

| bove, 


caverem 

ficte fe- 
:rem : fi 
ram 


bove, 
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power of A. Urb. 702. 
theſe Magiſtrates, was repealed the laſt year by 
Scipio, the Conſul, and their ancient authority g, 


Cic. 56. 


Coll. 
RV. SULP1- 


reſtored: to them g], which was now exerciſed eius Rurus, 
with great rigor by Appius: who though really M. Crav- 
a libertin, and remarkable for indulging himſelf ius Max- 


in all the luxury of life, yet by an affectation of 


ſeverity, hoped to retrieve his character, and 
paſs for an admirer of that ancient diſcipline, for 
which many of his anceſtors had been celebrated. 
Cælius gives a pleaſant account of him to Cicero; 
«* Do you know, ſays he, that the Cenſor Ap- 
% pius is doing wonders amongſt us, about ſta- 
« tues and pictures, the number of our acres, 
and the payment of debts? he takes the Cen- 
« ſorſhip for ſoap or nitre, and thinks to ſcour 


„ himſelf clean with it; but he is miſtaken; for 


“while he is laboring to waſh out his ſtains, he 
opens his very veins and bowels, and lets us 
« ſee him the more intimately : run away to us 
by all the Gods, to laugh at theſe things: 


Druſus fits Judge upon Adultery, by the 


« Scantinian law: Appius on ſtatues and pic- 
« tures [r].” But this vain and unſeaſonable 
attempt of reformation, inſtead of doing any good, 
krved onely to . alienate people from Pompey's 
cauſe, with whom Appius was ſtrictly allied: 
whilſt his collegue Piſo, who foreſaw that ef- 


ect, choſe to ſir ſtill, and ſuffer him to diſgrace 


2] Dio, p. 147. 


Nam ſordes eluere vult, ve- 
[r] Scis Appium Cenſo- 


nas fibi omnes & viſcera a- 
tem hic oſtenta facere? de perit. Curre per Deos, & 
ignis & tabulis, de agri mo- quam primum hæc riſum ve- 
0, & ære alieno accerrime a- ni, Legis Scantiniæ judici- 
ak perſuaſum eſt ei, Cen- um apud Druſum fieri. Ap- 
ram lomentum aut nitrum pium de tabulis & ſignis age- 
tle, Errare mihi videtur. re.—Ep. fam. 8. 14. 
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dui re alieno premantur— 


A. Urb. 702. the Knights and Senators at pleaſure, which he did Ml i! 
1 with great freedom, and among others, turned ſe 
Sunv. Sbr ri. Salluſt, the Hiſtorian, out of the Senate, and vas il r: 
crvs Ruevs, hardly reſtrained from putting the ſame affront ¶ p 
M. C.av- upon Curio, which added ſtill more friends and 9. 
* . Men- ſtrength to Cæſar [5]. 1 5 h 
— As to the public news of the year, the grand il # 
affair, that engaged all people's thoughts, wa ir 
the expectation of a breach between Cæſar and #: 
Pompey, which ſeemed now unavoidable, and in in 
which all men were beginning to take part, and Ml C 
ranging themſelves on the one fide or the other, WI m 
On Pompey's, there was a great majority of the ll r: 
Senate and the Magiſtrates, with the better ſort if Ml ® 
all ranks : on Czſar's, all the criminal and obnoxious, Ml ir: 
all who had ſuffered puniſhment, or deſerved it; th © 
greateſt part of the youth, and the City mob; ſom Wi bi. 

of the popular Tribuns, and all who were oppreſ Ml h 
with debts ; who had a Leader fit for their purpoſe, ¶ ful 
' daring, and well provided, and wanting nothing bu vi 
à cauſe. This is Cicero's account; and Czliuss 11 
is much the ſame: I ſee, ſays he, bat Pom fd 
zwill have the Senate, and all who judge of things; pe 
' Ceſar, all who live in fear and uneafineſs ; but do 
there is no compariſon between their armies [ü]. Cx. M 
: far had put an end to the Gallic war, and reduced in; 

the whole Province to the Roman yoke : buM ig 

. R | i rp 3 40 

DL] Dio. 1. 40. p. 150. cauſam ſolam illa cauſa nn 1, 

t] Hoc video, cum ho- habet, cæteris rebus abundi | 

mine audaciſſimo, paratiſſi- ad Att. 7. 3. anc 

- moque negotium eſſe: om- In hac diſcordia vide Cit 

nes damnatos, omnes igno- Cn. Pompeium ſenatum, qu. ” 

minia affeQos, omnes dam- que res judicant, ſecum had! 
natione ignominiaque dignos turum: ad Cæſarem omnes 

illac facere. Omnem fere qui cum timore aut mala ipe (: 

juventutem, omnem illam ur- vivant ad Cæſarem acceli-Wf ſun 

banam ac perditam plebem; ros. Exercitum confer poſſe 

Tribunos valentes — omnes, dum non eſſe. Ep. fam. . 
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though his commiſſion was near expiring, he A. Urb. 702. 


ſeemed to have no thoughts of giving it up, and 


returning to the condition of a private ſubject : he 8. 
pretended, that he could not Polſibly be ſafe, if he eius Rurus, 
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Cic. 56. 
Coll. 


parted with his army, eſpecially, while Pompey M. Cx au- 


held the Province of Spain, prolonged to him for 


foe years [u]. The Senate, in the mean while, 
in order to make him eaſy, had conſented 7o let 
bim take the Conſulſbip, without coming to ſue for it 
in perſon ; but when that did not ſatisfy him, the 
Conſul, M. Marcellus, one of his fierceſt ene- 
mies, moved them % abrogate his Command di- 
refily, and appoint him a ſucceſſor ; and fince the 
war was at an end, to oblige him to diſband his 
troops, and to come likewiſe in perſon to ſue for the 
Conſulſhip, nor to allow the freedom of the City to 
bis Colonies beyond the Po : this related particular- 
ly to a favorite Colony, which Cæſar, when Con- 
ſul, had ſettled af Comum, at the foot of the Alps, 
with the freedom of the City granted to it by the Va- 
tinan law [x]. All the other Colonies on that 
fide of the Po had before obtained from Pom- 
pey's father the rights of Latium, that is, the free- 
dom of Rome to thoſe who had born an annual 
Magiſtracy in them: but M. Marcellus, out of a 
ſingular enmity to Ceſar, would allow no ſuch 
right to his Colony of Comum; and having caught 
a certain Comenſian Magiſtrate, who was acting 
the Citizen at Rome, he ordered him to be ſeized, 


pdivs Mar- 
CELLUS. 


and publicly whipt z an indignity, from which all 


Citizens were exempted by law; bidding the man 


de and ſhew theſe marks of bis Citizenſhip to Cæ- 


li] Cæſari autem perſua- ditionem, ut ambo exercitus 
ſum eft, ſe ſalvum eſſe non tradant, Ibid. is 
polle, fi ab exercitu receſſe- [x] Sueton. J. Cæſ. c. 28. 


ſt, Fert illam tamen con- Strabo, 1. 5. 326, 


v. SULP1- 
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Cic. 56. 
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* 


unjuſt; Marcellus, ſays he, Bᷣebaved ſhamefully in 


Sens Soup. The caſe of the Comenſian : for if the man had never 
eius Rurus, been a Mapiſtrate, he was yet of a colony beyond 


M, CLA u- 


plus Max- than Ceſar himſelf [2]. 


CELLUS, 


the Po, fo that Pompey will not be leſs fhock'd at it 


TRE other Conſul, Serv. Sulpicius, was of a 
more candid and moderate temper; and being 
unwilling to give ſuch a handle for a civil war, 
oppoſed and over-ruled' the motions of his Col- 
legue, by the help of ſome of the Tribuns : nor 
was Pompey himſelf diſpoſed to procede ſo vio- 
lently, or to break with Cæſar on that foot; but 
thought it more plauſible to let his term run out, 


and his command expire of itſelf, and ſo throw 


upon him the odium of turning his arms againſt 
his Country, if he ſhould reſolve to act againſt 
the Senate and the laws. This counſil prevailed 
after many warm conteſtations, in which the ſum- 
mer was chiefly ſpent, and a decree was offered 
on the laſt of September, That the Conſuls 
« ele&t, L. Paullus and C. Marcellus ſhould 
move the Senate on the firſt of march, to ſet- 
& tte the Conſular Provinces; and if any Ma- 


** piſtrate ſhould interpoſe, to hinder the effed 


* of their decrees, that he ſhould be deemed an 


. 


* enemy to the Republic; and if any one actu- 
< ally interpoſed, that this vote and reſolution 
<« ſhould be entered into the journals, to be con- 
e ſidered ſome other time by the Senate, and 
s faid alſo before the people.” But four of the 
Tribuns gave their joint negative. to this decret, 


. Cælius, L. Vinicius, . Cornelius, and C. VI 


[y] Appian. 2. 4433. padanus. Ita mihi videtur 
E] Marcellus fœde de Co- non minus ſtamachi noſtro, 
menſi: etſi iHe Magiſtratum ac Cæſari moviſſe. Ad Att. 
non geſſerit, erat tamen tranſ= 5,11. 6 
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bius Panſa. In the courſe of theſe debates, Pom- A. Urb. 706 

y, who affected great moderation in whatever 2 * 
he ſaid of Cæſar, was teized and urged on all, v. Surr 
fides to make an explicit declaration of his ſeniti- c:ys Rurus, 
ments. When he called it unjuſt to determine M. Crav- 
any thing about Cæſar's Government, before the dius Max- 
frſt-of march, the term preſcribed to it by law, C**v% 
being aſked, What, if any one ſhould then 
« put a negative upon them, he /aid, there was 
« no difference whether Cæſar refuſed to obey 
« the decrees of the Senate, or provided men 
« to obſtru& them: What, /ays another, if he 
« ſhould inſiſt on being Conſul, and holding his 
« Province too? What, replied Pompey, if my 
“ ſon ſhould take a ſtick and cudgel me [a]?“ in- 
timating the one to be as incredible, and as im- 
pious alſo as the other. [On 

CictRro's friend Cælius obtained the Zdile- 


ſhip this Summer from his Competitor Hirrus, 


the ſame who had oppoſed Cicero in the Augu- 
rate, and whoſe diſappointment gave occaſion to 


| many jokes between them in their Letters [5]. In 


this magiſtracy, it being cuſtomary to procure 
wild beaſts of all kinds from different parts of the 
Empire for the entertainment of the City, Cælius 
begged of Cicero to ſupply him with Panthers from 
Cilicia, and to employ the Cibarites, a people of 
his Province famed for hunting, to catch them: 
for it would be a reflection upon you, ſays he, when 
Curio bad ten Panthers from that Country, not to 


[2] Cum interrogaretur, . quit alius, & Conſul eſſe & 

qui tum intercederent dix - exercitum habere volet? at 
it hoc nihil intereſſe, utrum ille quam clementer. Quid 
C. Cæſar Senatui dicto audi- fi filius meus fuſtem mihi im- 
ens futurus non eſſet, an pa- pingere volet? Ep. fam, 8. 8. 
raret, qui Senatum decernere [5] Ep. fam. 2. , 10. it. 
non pateretur. Quid ſi, in- 8. 2, 3, 9. ; 


P 4 ht 


. 54 * - 
TA ac 


- 
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A. Urb. 702. Jet me have many more. He recommends to him | 
6. at the ſame time M. Feridius, a Roman Knight, 
wha had an Eſtate in Cilicia, charged with ſome 


Cic. 5 
| Coſl. ; 
© SERV, SUL. P1- 


ceips Rvevs, ſervices or quit-rent to the neighbouring Cities, 
M. .Cav- which he begs of him 7o get diſcharged ſo as tg 
bie Man- nale the lands free [c]: he ſeems alſo to have de- 


CELLYS, 


fired Cicero's conſent to his levying certain con- 


tributions upon the Cities of his Province, 10. 
wards defraying the expence of his ſhews at Rome; 
a prerogative, which the Ædiles always claimed, 
and: ſometimes practiſed ; though it was denied 
to them by ſome Governors, and particularly by 
Quintus Cicero in Aſia, upon the advice of his 
Brother [4]: in anſwer to all which, Cicero re- 
plied, *<* that he was ſorry to find that his actions 
% were ſo much in the dark, that it was not yet 
« known at Rome, that not a farthing had been 
c exacted in his Province, except for the pay- 
*© ment of juſt debts: that it was neither fit for 


him to extort money, nor for Czlius to take 


«it, if it were deſigned for himſelf : and admo- 
* niſhed him, who had undertaken the part of 
„ accuſing others, to live himſelf with more cau- 
tion and as to Panthers, that it was not con- 
<« ſiſtent with his character to impoſe the charge 
of hunting them upon the poor people [e].“ 


lc] Fere litteris omnibus 
tibi de Pantheris ſcripſi. Tur- 
pe tibi erit, Patiſcum Curio- 
ni decem Pantheras miſiſſe, 
te non multis partibus plures, 
&c. Ep. fam. 8, 9. 

M. Feridium — tibi com- 
mendo. Agros quos fructu- 
arios habent civitates, vult 
tuo beneficio, quod tibi faci- 
le & honeſtum factu eſt, im- 
munes eſſe ib. 


[4] Ad Quint. Frat. 1. 1. 


8 Reſcripfi, me moleſte 
ferre, ſi ego in tenebris late- 
rem, nec audiretur Roma, 
nullum in mea provincia num- 
mum niſi in æs alienum era: 


gari; docuigue nec mihi con- 


ciliare pecuniam licere, neg 
illi capere; monuique eum, 
& C. ad Att. 6. 1. 


But 


large 


[2] 


.. . 1. 


1oleſte 
5 late- 
oma, 
L num» 
m Era: 
11 CON- 
e, nec 
- CUM, 


But 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
But though he would not break his rules for the A. Urb. 702. 


fake of his friend, yet he took care to provide 
Panthers for him at his own expence, and ſays 
pleaſantly upon it, that tbe Beaſts made a ſad com- 
plaint againſt him, and reſolved to quit the country, 
ſince no ſnares wwere laid in his Province for any other 
Creature but themſelves [F ]. | 

Cur1o likewiſe obtained the Tribunate this 
Summer, which he ſought with no other deſign, 
23 many imagined, than for the opportunity of 
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Cic. 56. 
Coll. 
SERV. SULPI- 
cius Rupus, 

M. CLav- 
pius MaR- 
CELLUS. 


mortifying Cæſar, againſt whom he had hitherto 


ated with great fierceneſs [g]. But Cicero, who 
knew from the temper and views of them both, 


how eaſy it would be to make up matters between 


them, took occaſion to write a congratulatory 
Letter to him upan this advancement, in which 


he exhorts him with great gravity, ** to conſider | 


« into what a dangerous criſis his Tribunate had 
e fallen, not by chance, but his own choice; 
„what violence of the times, what variety of 
« dangers hung over the Republic, how uncer- 
* tain the events of things were, how change- 
able mens minds, how much treachery 
„ falſhood in human life—he begs of him there- 
fore to beware of entering into any new coun- 
« fils, but to purſue and defend, what he him- 
* ſelf thought right, and not ſuffer himſelf to be 
* drawn away by the advice of others referring 
without doubt to M. Antony, the chief compa- 
nion and corrupter of his youth: in the conclu- 
hon, he conjures him, to < employ his preſent 


V De Pantheris, per eos, 
qui venari ſolent, agitur man- 
dato meo diligenter : ſed mi- 
la paucitas eſt: & eas, quæ 
ſunt, valde aiunt queri quod 
ninil cuiquam infidiarum in 
mea provincia niſi ſibi fiat. 


Ep. fam. 2. 11. 

[g] Sed ut ſpero & volo, 
& ut ſe fert ipſe Curio, bo- 
nos & ſenatum malet. To- 
tus ut nunc eſt, hoc ſcaturit. 


—ib. 8. 4. 


e power 


and 
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ec power to hinder his Provincial trouble from 
ec being prolonged by any new act of the &. 
& nate [Y] Cicero's ſuſpicions were ſoon con- 
- firmed by Letters from Rome; whence Cæliu 
ſent him word of Curio's changing fides, and d.. 
claring himſelf for Cæſar: in anſwer to which, 
Cicero ſays, the laſt page of your Letter in hui 
own hand really touched me. What do you ſay? i; 
Curio turned advocate for Ceſar ? who would hay 
thought it beſides myſelf? for let me die, if Idi 
| not expect it | Good Gods, how much do I long to l 
laughing with you at Rome [i]? 


A. Urb. 703. THE new Confuls being Cicero's particular 


Cic. 57. friends, he wrote congratulatory. Letters to them 
Cofl. both upon their election, in which he begged 9 


T "a = 4698 concurrence of their authority, to the decree of bi 


C. Cavpivs ſupplication; and what he had more at heart, but 
MaxCELLUs. they would not ſuffer any prolongation of his amd 


term; in which they readily obliged him, and 
received his thanks alſo by letter for that favor [i], 
It was expected, that ſomething deciſive would 
now be done in relation to the Two Gauls, and 
the appointment of a ſucceſſor to Cæſar, ſinee 
both the Conſuls were ſuppoſed to be his enemies: 
but all attempts of that kind were ftill fruſtrated 
by the intrigues of Cæſar; for when C. Marcellus 
began to renew the fame motion, which his kinf: 
man had made the year before, he was: obſtruct: 
ed by his Collegue Paullus, and the Tribun Curit, 
whom Cæſar had privately gained by immenſe bribe, 
to fuffer nothing prejudicial to his mtereſt to puſi 
during their Magiſtracy [I]. He is faid to hare 


[A] Ep. fam. 2. 7. ret præter me? nam ita ii. 
[i] Extrema pagella pupu- vam, putavi—ib. 13. 
git me tuo chirographo. [4] Ep. fam. 15. 7, 10 
Quid ais? Cæſarem nunc de- 11, 12, 13. 25 
fendit Curio? quis hoc puta- [/] Suetog, J. Cæſ. 20. 
«als | given 


from 
e Se. 
con. 
"#lius 
1d dl. 
vhich, 
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we? is 
| bane 
WC 
g to ht 
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or [Ni. 
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[trud- 
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n ita vl 


g 7. 10, 


el. 20. 
given 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


given Paullus about three hundred thouſand pounds, A. Urb. 503. 


and to Curio much more m]. The firſt wanted it to 
defray the charges of thoſe ſplendid buildings, I. 
which he had undertaken to raiſe at his own coft : 


the ſecond, to clear himſelf of the load of his C. Clavpivs 
debts, which amounted to about half a million In]: MarcELLUs. 


for he had waſted his great fortunes ſo effectually 
in a few years, that he had no other revenue left, 
as Pliny ſays, But in the hopes of a civil war [o]. 
Theſe facts are mentioned by all the Roman 
writers 3 


Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum, 
Gallorum captus ſpoliis & Cæſaris auro— 

| Lucan. 4. 819. 
Caught by the ſpoils of Gaul, and Cæſar's gold, 
Curio turn'd traitor, and his country ſold. 5 


ind Servius applies that paſſage of Virgil, Vendi- 
lit hic auro patriam, to the caſe of Curio's ſelling 
Rome to Cæſar. | 

Cictro in the mean time was expecting with 
impatience the expiration of his annual term, but 
before he could quit the Province, he was oblig- 
ed to ſee the. account of all the money, which 
had paſſed through his own or his officers hands, 
ſtated and balanced; and three fair copies provid- 
ed, two to be depoſited in two of the principal Ci- 
ties of his Furiſdiftion, and a third in the Treaſury 
at Rome. That his whole adminiſtration there- 
fore might be of a piece, he was very exact and 
punctual in acquitting himſelf of this duty, 
and would not indulge his officers in the uſe of any 


In] Appian. I. ii. p. 442. buerit, præter diſcordiam 

[] Sexcenties Seſtertium principum. Plin. Hiſt. I. 36. 
ætis alieni. Val. Max. 9. 1. 15. 5 

lo] Qui nihil in cenſu ha- 


Public 
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A. Urb. 503 public money beyond the legal time, or above the b 

Cic. 57. ſumm preſcribed. by law, as appears from his ( 
L DR. Letters to ſome of them who deſired it [p]. Out n 

. MILIUS : 

Paviuus, Of- the annual revenue, which was decreed to t 
C. Crus him for the uſe of the Province, he remitted u & 
MaxcErrus. the Treaſury all that he had not expended, to the e 

amount of above eight hundred thouſand pound. b 
„% This, ſays he, makes my whole company te 
<« groan; they imagine that it ſhould have B 
&« been divided among themſelves, as if I ought h 


<« to have been a better manager for the treaſu- F 
a ce ries of Phrygia and Cllicia, than for our own, li 
e But they did not move me; for my own ho- Ml ir 


« nor weighed with me the moſt : yet I have MI. 
% not been wanting to do every thing in my Ml « 
e power that is honorable: and generous to them th 
66 all [q].” | 8 cc 

His laſt concern was, to what hands he ſhould cc 
commit the Government of his Province upon 00 
his leaving it, ſince there was no ſucceſſor ap- 60 
pointed by the Senate on account of the heats Wl « 
among them about the caſe of Cæſar, which diſ- ce 
turbed all their debates, and interrupted all other Wl « 


[] Laodicez me prædes 
accepturum arbitror omnis 
publicæ pecuniæ— nihil eſt, 
quod in iſto genere cuiquam 
poſſim commodare, &c. Ep. 
fam. 2. 17. 

Illud quidem certe factum 
eſt, quod lex jubebat, ut a- 
pud duas civitates, Laodicen- 
ſem, & Apamaenſem, quæ 


ſumptu, qui mihi decretus 


eſſet. Me C. Cælio Quæſto- 


ri relinquere annuum, referre 


in ærarium ad H. S. ero, in- 


gemuit noſtra cohors, omne 
illud putans diſtribui ſibi o- 
portere: ut ego amicior in- 


venirer Phrygum aut Cili- 


cum ærariis, quam noſt o. 
Sed me non moyerunt ; nam 


nobis maximz videbantur — mea laus apud me plurimum 15 
rationes confectas & conſoli- valuit.” Nec tamen quicquam wot 
datas deponeremus, &c. ib. honorifice in quemquam fe ON 
5. 20. | potuit, quod pretermiſerim. 37 
[2] Cum enim rectum & ad Att. 7. 1. 105 
glorioſum putarem ex annuo — 


=_— 


buſinek, 


e the 
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Out 
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) the 
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have 
ught 
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OWN, 
1 ho- 
have 
| my 
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10uld 
upon 
r ap- 
heats 
1 diſ- 
other 


ecretus 
uzſto- 
referre 
TO, in- 
omne 
ſibi 0- 
ior in- 
t Cili- 
noſt o. 
; nam 
lrimum 
icquam 
am fieri 
liſerim. 


Iſineßb. 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
buſineſs. He had no opinion of his 
C. Cælius, a young man of noble birth, but of 


no great virtue or prudence ; and was afraid af- L avs 
ter his glorious adminiſtration, that by placing fo Paurrus, 
great a truſt in one of his character, he ſhould O. CLavpivs 
But he had no MaxeETrus. 


expoſe himſelf to ſome cenſure. 
body about him of /uperior rank, who was willing 
to accept it, and did not care to force it upon his 
Brother, left that might give a handle to ſuſpect 
him of ſome intereſt or partiality in the choice [r]. 
He dropt the province therefore, after ſome de- 
liberation, into Cælius's hands, and ſet forward 
immediately upon his journey towards Italy. 

Bur before he quitted Aſia, he begged of Atti- 
cus by Letter to ſend him a particular detail of all 
the news of the City— There are odious re- 
« ports, ſays he, about Curio and Paullus; not 
„that I ſee any danger, while Pompey ſtands, 
“ or I may ſay indeed, while he fits, if he has 
« but his health; but in truth, IT am ſorry for 
my friends Curio and Paullus. If you are now 
„therefore at Rome, or as ſoon as you come 
« thither,, I would have you ſend me a plan of 
the whole Republic, which may meet me on 
« the road, that I may form myſelf upon it, and 
* reſolve what temper to. aſſume on my coming 
to the City,; for it is ſome advantage not to 
* come thither a mere ſtranger [s].“ We ſee 

| what 


A Quinto fratre impetrari 
non poterat : quem tamen fi 
przpoſui provinciæ Puerum? reliquiſſem, dicerent iniqui, 
inquies. At Quæſtorem; at non me plane poſt annum, ut 
nobilem adoleſcentem; at Senatus Loluiſtet, de provin- 
omnium fere exemplo. Ne- cia deceſſiſſe, quoniam alteram 
= erat ſuperiore honore u- me reliquiſſem Ep. fam. 2. 
us, quem præficerem. Pon- 15. vit. it. ad At 6. 5, 6. 
tinius multo ante diſceſſerat. [] Huc odioſa affereban- 

: tur 


[r] Ego de provincia de- 
cedens Quæſtorem Czlium 


Quzſtor, A. Urb. 703. 
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A. Urb. 703. what a confidence he placed in Pompey, on Ml by 


* whom indeed their whole proſpect either of peace ill gle 
L e with Cæſar, or of ſucceſs againſt him, depended: in 
PauiLvs, às to the intimation about his health, it is expreſ. H. 
C. Cra uniuvs ſed more ſtrongly in another Letter; Al or Ml Ci 
MAB8CELLVS. Lopes, ſays he, hang upon the life of one man, wh WM wa 
is attacked every year by a dangerous fit of fl. ini 

nes [t]. His conſtitution ſeems to have been pe. ſel 

culiarly ſubject to fevers ; the frequent returns of ¶ by 

which, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, gave I nit 

great apprehenſion to all his party: in one of ll va 

thoſe fevers, which threatened his life for many MI ki! 

days. ſucceſſively, all the Toums of Italy put uy ot 


public prayers for his ſafety; an honor, which of 


had never been paid before to any man, while Mll gr 
Rome was free [4]. 5 | bit 
Ueon taking leave of Cilicia, Cicero paid a /e 
viſit to Rhodes, for the ſake, he ſays, of the chil- Ml ©: 
dren.[x]. His deſign was to give them a view h 
of that floriſhing Ifle, and a, little exerciſe per- the 
haps in that celebrated School of eloquence, Ml ho 
where he himſelf had ſtudied with ſo much ſuc- ¶ tr 
ceſs under Molo. Here he received the news of WM an 
Hortenfius's death [y J, which greatly affected him, an 
f = | if 
tur de Curione, de Paullo: ſpes habemus—— ibid. 8. 2. aft 
non quo ullum periculum vi- [2] Quo quidem tempore th 
deam ſtante Pompeio, vel e- univerſa Italia vota pro alu- ˖ 
tiam ſedente, valeat modo. te ejus, primo omnium civi- 0 
Sed mehercule Curionis & um, ſuſcepit Vell. Pat. th 
Paulli meorum familiarium 2. 48. Dio, p. 155. Oy 
vicem doleo. Formam, igi- [x] Rhodum volo puero- ta 


tur mihi totius Reip. fi jam es 


Romæ, aut cum eris, velim 


mittas, qu mihi obviam ve- 
niat. Ex qua me fingere poſ- 
ſum, &c. ad Att. 6. 3. 
[+] In unius hominis, quot- 
annis periculoſe zgrotantis, 
anima, poſitas omnes noſtras 


dens Rhodum veniſſem, & 


rum cauſa, Ad Att. 6. 7. 
[] Cum e Cilicia dece- 


eo mihi de Q. Hortenſii mor- 
te eſſet allatum; opinione 
omnium majorem animo cepi 
dolorem— Brut. init. 


by 


11 mor- 
dinione 
no cepi 


by 


ef M.TULLIUS CICERO. 


by recalling to his mind the many glorious ſtrug- A. Urb. 703, 


gles that they had ſuſtained together at the Bar, 


in their competition for the prize of eloquence. I. x, no 
Hortenſius reigned abſolute in the Forum, when Paurrus, 
Cicero firſt entered it; and as his ſuperior fame C. CLavpivus 
was the chief ſpur to Cicero's induſtry, fo the Maxcrrrus. 


ſhining ſpecimen, which Cicero ſoon gave of him- 
ſelf, made Hortenſius likewiſe the brighter for it, 
by obliging him to exert all the force of his ge- 


nius to maintain his ground againſt his young Ri- 


val. They paſſed a great part of their lives in a 
kind of equal conteſt and emulation of each 
other's merit: but Hortenſius, by the ſuperiority 
of his years, having firft paſſed through the uſual 
gradation of public honors, and ſatisfied his am- 
bition by obtaining the higheſt, began. 10 relax 
ſomewhat of his old contention, and give way to the 


charms of eaſe and luxury, to which his nature ſtrong- 


ly inclined him [Z], till he was forced at laſt, by 
the general voice of the City, to yield the poſt of 
honor to Cicero; who never loſt ſight of the 
true point of glory, nor was ever diverted by 
any temptation of pleaſure from his ſteady courſe 
and laborious purſuit of virtue. Hortenſius pub- 
liſhed ſeveral orations which were extant long 
after his death ; and it were much to be wiſhed, 
that they had remained to this day, to enable us 
to form a judgment of. the different talents of 
theſe two great men : but they are ſaid to have 
owed a great part of their credit to the advan- 
tage of his action, which yet was thought to have 
more of art than was neceſſary to an Orator, ſo that 
his compoſitions were not admired ſo much by the 


[x] Nam is poſt Conſula - nium rerum abundantia vo- 
tim— ſummum illud ſuum luit beatius, ut ipſe putabat, 


ſtudium remiſit, quo a puero remiſſius certe vivere. Brut. 


tuerat incenſus; atque in om- p. 443. 


| Reader 
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| 
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| 
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A. Urb. 703. Reader as they had been by the Hearer [a]; while Ml f 
| 155 4 Cicero's more valued productions made all others 
L. Aviirns Of that kind leſs ſought for, and conſequently 

Paviivs, the leſs carefully preſerved. Hortenſius however N pur 
C. CLavpivs was generally allowed by the Ancients, and by 
MaxCELLUs. Cicero himſelf, to have poſſeſſed every accom 

pliſhment, which could adorn an Orator; e- Mathe 
gance of ſtile ,, art of compoſition; fertility of inven- 
tion; ſweetneſs of elocution; gracefulneſs of adi. 
on [b]. Theſe two Rivals lived however always 
with great civility and reſpect towards each other, 
and were uſually in the fame way of thinking and 
acting 1n the affairs of the Republic ; till Cicero, 
in the caſe of his exil, diſcovered the plain marks 
of a lurking envy and infidelity in Hortenſius: 
yet his reſentment carried him no farther than to 
ſome free complaints of it to their common friend 
Atticus, who made it his buſineſs to mitigate this 
diſguſt, and hinder it from proceding to an open 
breach ; ſo that Cicero, being naturally placable, 
lived again with him after his return on the ſame 
ealy terms as before, and lamented his death at 
this time with great tenderneſs, not onely as the 
private loſs of a friend, but a public misfortune 
to his Country, in being deprived of the ſervice 
and authority of /o experienced a ſtateſman at ſo 

critical a conjuncture [e]. - 
ROM 


[a] Motus & geſtus etiam gentes non invenimus — 

lus artis habebat, quam erat Quint. xi. 3. 
Oratori ſatis. Brut. 425. di- [5] Erat in verborum ſplen- 
cebat melius quam ſcripſit dore elegans, compoſitione 
Hortenſius. Orator. p. 261. aptus, facultate copioſus :— 
Ejus ſcripta tantum intra nec prætermittebat fere quic- 
famam ſunt, qui diu princeps quam, quod erat in cauſa — 
Oratorum— exiſtimatus eſt, vox canora & ſuavis — Britt. 
noviſhme quoad vixit, ſecun- 425. a : 
dus; ut appareat placuiſſe a- 52 Nam & amico amilo 
liquid eo dicente, quod le- cum conſuetudine jucunds, 
, tun 


% M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
chile 


hers 


whence he ſet ſail on the firſt of October, and af- 


FR 0 M Rhodes he paſſed On to Epheſus, A. Urb. 703. 


ntly ter a tedious paſſage landed at Athens on the 1. 

ever ¶ bburteenth [4]. Here he lodged again in his old 

d by quarters, at the houſe of his friend Ariſtus. His C. CLavprvs 
com- {MPredeceflor, Appius, who paſſed alſo through Mazczuuvs. 


ele- 
en 


Athens on his return, had ordered a ew Portico 
o Veſtibule to be built at his coft to the Temple of 


alli. Ne Eleuſinian Ceres; which ſuggeſted a thought 
ways Nlikewiſe to Cicero of adding ſome ornament of 
ther, Ihe ſame kind to the Academy, as a public monu- 


> and 
cero, 
narks 
Iſius: 
an to 
Tiend 
e this 


ment of his name, as well as of his affection for 
e place: for be hated, he ſays, thoſe falſe in- 
miptions of other people's ſtatues [e], with which 
the Greeks uſed to flatter their new Maſters, by 
facing the old titles, and inſcribing them anew 
0 the great men of Rome. He acquainted At- 
cus with his deſign, and deſired his opinion 


open Aypon it: but in all probability, it was never exe- 
cable, Weted, ſince his ſtay at Athens was now very ſhort, 
ſame nd his thoughts wholly bent on Italy: for as all 
ath at Wis Letters confirmed to him the certainty of a war, 
as the n which he muſt neceſſarily bear a part, ſo he 
2reune Nas impatient to be at home, that he might have 
er vice he clearer view of the ſtate of affairs, and take 


at ſo 


im multorum officiorum verfis ventis uſi eſſemus 

njunctione me privatum vi- Ep. fam. 14. 5, 

dam — augebat etiam mo- [e] Audio Appium.pory - 

lam, quod magna ſapien- Aci, Eleuſine facere. Num 

um civium bonorumque pe- inepti fuerimus, fi nos quo- 

lia, vir egregius, conjunc- que, Academiæ fecerimus ? 
nuſque mecum conſilio- equi 


FROM 


— 


n ſplen- 
zofitione 


equidem valde ipſas A- 


oſus :— Ml : : ; 
oſu „een omnium ſocietate alie- thenas amo. Volo efle ali- 
Ic quic- i . f ; | : 4 [ 
ufa 0 Reipub. tempore ex- quod monumentum. Odi fal- 
— Bim. lus— Brut. init. ſas inſcriptiones alienarum 


[4] Prid. Id. Octob. Athe- Statuarum. Sed ut tibi pla- 
6 venimus, cum ſane ad- cebit.- Ad Att. 6. 1. 


Vor. Il. Q his 


o amiſſo 
jucunds, 
tun 
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A, Urb. 703. his meaſures with the greater deliberation [,] 
„ 78 7 Yet he was not ſtill without hopes of peace, and 
oft. | | 
L. Aminys that he ſhould be able to make up the quarrel be- 
Paulus, tween the chiefs ; for he was, of all men, the beſt 
O. CLavvivs qualified to effect it, on account not onely of his 
MARCELLUS. authority, but of his intimate friendſhip with « 
them both; who ſeverally paid great court to bini 
at this time, and reckoned upon him as their own, © 
and wrote to him with a confidence of his being «Ml © 
determined friend [g]. 
Is his voyage from Athens towards Italy, Tiro“ 
one of his ſlaves, whom he ſoon after made fre, ¶ hi 
happened to fall ſick, and was left behind at Pal he 
tre to the care of friends and a Phyſician. The 
mention of ſuch an accident will ſeem trifling to 
thoſe who are not acquainted with the characte 
and excellent qualities of Tiro, and how much ne 
are indebted to him for preſerving and tranſmit 
ting to poſterity the precious collection of Cicero 
Letters, of which a great part till remain, and 
one intire book of them written to Tiro himſelf 
ſeveral of which relate to the ſubject of 7h:s vl 
zlIneſs. Tiro was trained up in Cicero's family © ! 
among the reſt of his young ſlaves, in eve! 


D/] Cognovi ex multorum —Ad Att. 7. 3. | bt 
amicorum literis — ad arma Ig] Ipſum tamen Pompey « t. 
rem ſpectare. Ut mihi cum um ſeparatim ad concorcianlc, i 
venero, diſſimulare non lice- hortabor. Ib. 4 

at, quid ſentiam. Sed quum Me autem uterque nume * 
ſubeunda fortuna eſt, eo citi- rat ſuum. Niſi forte ſim ug r. 
us dabimus operam ut venia- alter. Nam Pompeius noſ«c y 


mus, quo facilius de tota re dubitat (vere enim judica ll. b 
deliberemus. Ep. fam. ea, quæ de Repub. nunc ſen 


14: . a tiat, mihi valde probari. U 
Sire enim ad concordiam triuſque autem accepi liters 
res adduei poteſt, five ad bo- ejuſmodi — ut neuter quen 
norum victoriam, utriuſve quam omnium pluris face 
rei me aut adjutorem eſſe ve- quam me videretur, Ib. 7. 
lim, aut certe non expertem. 


Kin 


of M'TULLIUS CICERO. 


[1]. WM kind of uſefull and polite learning, and being a A. Urb. 703. 


„ and youth of ſingular parts and induſtry, ſoon became 


el be- MW an eminent Scholar, and extremely ſerviceable to I. 22 


e belt WI his maſter in all his affairs both civil and domeſtic. 


of his © As for Tiro, ſays he to Atticus, I ſee you C. Cra uius 
with © have a Concern for him: though he is won- Maxckrlus. 


to bin © derfully uſefull to me, when he is well, in 
ou © every kind both of my buſineſs. and ſtudies, 
ing ol © yet I wiſh his health more, for his own huma- 

* nity and modeſty, than for any ſervice which I 


„Tiro © reap from him [B].“ But his Letter to Tiro 
le fre, himſelf will beſt ſhew what an affectionate maſter 
at Pa- he was: for from the time of leaving him, he 


The 
Jing to 
jaracte 
uch we 
anſmit 


never failed writing to him by every meſſenger or 
ſhip which paſſed that way, though it were twice 
or thrice a day, and often ſent one of his ſervants 
expreſs to bring an account of his health : the firſt 
of theſe Letters will give us a notion of the reſt, 


-1cero\ FI 

in, and M. T. Cicero to Tiro. 

ümſelf | | 
his vt “ I thought that I ſhould have been able to 


* bear the want of you more eaſily ; but in truth 
* 1 cannot bear it; and though it is of great im- 
* portance to my expected honor, to be at Rome 
* as ſoon as poſſible, yet I ſeem to have commit- 
* ted a ſin when J left you. But ſince you were 
* utterly againſt proceding in the voyage till 
ue nume your health was confirmed, I approved your 
te img“ reſolution; nor do I now think otherwiſe, if 
perus "oF you continue in the ſame mind. But after you 


family 
n ever) 


Pompei 
ncordian 


judicat . 5 0 
"nc fal have begun to take meat again, if you think 
zbari. U | | | 
epi liter: [5] De Tirone video tibi vel ſtudiorum meorum, ta- 


iter quemmgarz elſe. Quem quidem e- men propter humanitatem & 

uris face, & fi mirabiles utilitates modeſtiam malo ſalvum, quam 

r. Ib. 7. hi præbet, cum valet, in propter uſum meum. Ad Att. 
Mn genere vel negotiorum 4 
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left to your conſideration, I have ſent Mario 


© take care to have good company, good wea- 


i 


U 
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ce that" you ſhall be able to overtake me, that is 


© to you with inſtructions, either. to come with 
ce you to me as ſoon as you can, or if you ſhould 
e ſtay longer, to return inftantly without you, 
« Afure yourſelf however of this, that, as fa 
© as it can be convenient to your health, I wiſh 
& nothing more than to have you with me; but 
«if it be neceſſary for the perfecting your reco- 
« very, to ſtay a while longer at Patræ; that] 
c with nothing more than to have you well. If 
& you fail immediately, you will overtake me at 


« Leucas : but if you ſtay to eſtabliſh your health, 


te ther, and a good veſſel, Obſerve this one 
<« thing, my Tiro, it you love me, that neither 
de Mario's coming, nor this Letter hurry you, 
By doing what is moſt conducive to your health, 
& you will do what is moſt agreeable to me: weig 
ce all theſe things by your own diſcretion. I want 
you; yet ſo as to love you; my love make 
„ me wiſh to ſee you well; my want of you 
& to ſee you as ſoon as poſſible : the firſt is th 
< better; take care therefore, above all things 
< to get well again: of all your innumerable {cr 
cc vices to me, that will be the moſt *acceptabk 
* the third of November [i].“ 

By the honor, that he mentions in the Letter 
he means the honor of a Triumph, which his friend 
encouraged him to demand for his fucceſs at A 
manus and Pindeniſſum: in writing upon it t 
Atticus, he ſays, © confider what you would ad 
c viſe me with regard to a Triumph to whic 
c“ my friends invite me: for my part, if Bibulus 
Who, while there was a Parthian in Syria, ne 


L] Ep. fam. 16. 1. 


cc ve 
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« yer ſet a foot out of the gates of Antioch, A. Urb. 03. 


= « any more than he did upon a certain occaſion by. 6* 
out of his own houſe, had not ſollicited a; el. 

with : L. Amitivs 
hou il © Triumph, 1 ſhould have been quiet; but now pauli us, 
vou it is a ſhame to fit {till [& ].“ Again, © as to a C. Craupius 
. ol © Triumph, I had no thoughts of it before Bi- Manxczrrus. 
T wit bulus's moſt impudent Letters, by which he 

. bi obtained an honorable ſupplication. If he had 

oa. really done all that he has written, I ſhould 
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& rejoice at it, and wiſh well to his ſuit; but for 
« him, who never ſtirred beyond the walls, 
« while there was an enemy on this {ide the Eu- 
© phrates, to have ſuch an honor decreed; and 
for me, whoſe army inſpired all their hopes 
and ſpirits into his, not to obtain the ſame, 
« will be a diſgrace to us; I ſay to us; joining 
« you to myſelf: wherefore I am determined to 
„ puſh at all, and hope to obtain all [I].“ 
AFTER the. contemptible account, which Ci- 
cero gives of Bibulus's conduct in Syria, it mult 
appear ſtrange to fee him honored with a ſuppli- 
cation, and aſpiring even to a Triumph : but this 
yas not for any thing that he himſelf had done, 
but for what his Lieutenant Caſſius had perform- 
ed in his abſence againſt the Parthians ; the ſuc- 
eſs of the Lieutenants being aſcribed always to 
the auſpices of the General, who reaped the re- 
ward and glory of it: and as the Parthians were 


[4] Ad Att. 6.8. 
] De Triumpho, nulla 


tem fuit, non extulerit, ho- 
nore augeri, me, in cujus ex- 
ne cupiditas unquam tenuit ercitu ſpem illius exercitus 
ante Bibuli impudentiſſimas habuit, idem non aſſequi, de- 
literas, quas ampliſſima fup- decus eſt noſtrum; noftrum, 
plicatio conſecuta eſt. A quo inquam, te conjungens. Ita- 
lea geſta ſunt, quæ ſcripſit, que omnia experiar, &, ut 
zauderem & honori faverem. ſpero, aſſequar.— Ad Att. 
Nunc illum, qui pedem por- 7. 2. | 

, quoad hoſtis cis Euphra- 


Q 3 the 


L. KuiLius 
paul lus, againſt them was ſure to be well received at Rome, 


C. Ci Aupius and repaid with all the honors that could reaſon- 
MaRCELLUs. ably be demanded. 
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A. Urb. 793: the moſt dangerous enemies of the Republic, and 


the more particularly dreaded at this time for their 
late defeat of Craſſus, fo any advantage gained 


WHENEVER any proconſul returned from his 
Province with pretenſions 2 a Triumph, his Faſ- 
ces, or Enfiens of Magiſtracy, were wreathed with 
laurel : with this equipage Cicero landed at Brun- 
diſium on the twenty-fifth of November, where 
his wife Terentia arrived at the ſame moment to 
meet him, ſo that their firſt ſalutation was in the 
great ſquare of the City. From Brundiſium he 
marched forward by ſlow ſtages towards Rome, 
making it his buſineſs on the road to confer with 
all his friends of both parties, who came out to 
falute him; and to learn their ſentiments on the 
preſent ſtate of affairs; from which he ſoon per- 
ceived, what of all things he moſt dreaded, an 
univerſal diſpoſition to war. But as he foreſaw 
the conſequences of it more coolly and clearly 
than any of them, ſo his firſt reſolution was to 
apply if his endeavours and authority to the me- 
diation of a peace. He had not yet declared for 
either ſide, not that he was irreſolute which of 
them to chuſe, for he was determined within bin- 
ſelf to follcww Pompey, but the difficulty was, how 
to act in the mean time towards Cæſar, ſo as to 
avoid taking part in the previous decrees, which 
were pr epared againſt him, for abrogating bis con. 
mand, aud obliging him to diſband his forces on pail 
of being declared an enemy: here he wiſhed to 
ſtand neuter a while, that he might act the me- 
diator with the better grace and effect [m]. 
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In this diſpoſition he had an interview with A. Urb. 703. 
Pompey on the tenth of December, of which he Cie. 47 
gives the following Account: We were toge- 1 x... 
« ther, ſays he, about two hours. He ſeemed pauiios, 
to be extremely pleaſed at my return; he ex- C. Craupius 
« horted me to demand a Triumph; promiſed MaxcETrus. 


« to do his part in it; adviſed me not to appear 
« in the Senate, before I had obtained it, leſt I. 
« ſhould diſguſt any of the Tribuns by declaring 
« my mind: in a word, nothing could be more 
« obliging than his whole diſcourſe on this ſub- 
« ject. But as to public affairs, he talked in. 
« ſuch a ſtrain as if a war was inevitable, with- 
« out giving the leaſt hopes of an accommoda- 
« tion. He ſaid, that he had long perceived 
„ Cæſar to be alienated from him, but had re- 
* ceived , a very late inſtance of it; for that 
« Hirtius came from Cæſar a few days before, 
and did not come to ſee him; and when Bal- 
« bus promifed to bring Scipio an account of 
his buſineſs, the next morning before day, 
« Hirtius was gone back again to Cæſar in the 
night: this he takes for a clear proof of Cæ- 
« far's reſolution to break with him. In ſhort, 
“I have no other comfort but in imagining, 
that he, to whom even his enemies have 
* voted a ſecond Conſulſhip, and Fortune given 
the greateſt power, will not be ſo mad as to 
„put all this to hazard: yet if he begins to 


Cn. Pompeio aſſentio— ib. z. 
Nunc incido in diſcrimen 


vero, quæ quidem eodem 
tempore ad portam Brundiſi- | 
nam venit, quo ego in por- ipſum, — dabunt operam, ut 
tum, mihique obvia in Foro eliciant ſententiam meam — 
fuit, Ibid. 8 tu autem de noſtro ſtatu co- 

Mihi 9:49 unum erit, gitabis; primum quo artift- 
quod a Pompeio gubernabi- cio tueamur benevolentiam 
tur— dic. M. Tulli ouy[v444, Czſaris ib. 1. 


c ruſh 


Q 4 
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A. Urb. 703. “ ruſh on, I ſee many more things to be appre- | 
1 1 * 57- * hended than 5 dare venture to commit to writ- 

' << ing: at preſent I propoſe to be at Rome on 
8 e 
C. Cravbius THERE is one little circumſtance e 
MARCELLUS. touched in Cicero's letters, which gave him 2 
particular uneaſineſs in his preſent ſituation, viz, 
his owing a ſumm of money to Cæſar, which lie 
nah, might draw ſome reproach upon him, . 
fince he thought it dijonorable and indecent, he 
fays, to be a debtor to one, againſt whom we were 
_ atting in public affairs: yet to pay it at that time 
would deprive him of a part of the money which 
be had reſerved for his Triumph [o]. He deſires 
Atticus however very earneſtly to ſee it paid, 
which was done without doubt accordingly, ſince 
we meet with no farther mention of it: it does 
not appear, nor is it eaſy to gueſs, for what oc- 
eaſion this debt was contracted; unleſs it was to 
ſupply the extraordinary expence of his buildings 
45 His return from exil, when he complained 
of being in a particular want of money from that 
general diflipation of his fortunes. 
. PomPEty, finding Cicero wholly bent on peace, 
| contrived to have a ſecond conference with him 
before he reached the City, in hopes to allay his 
fears, and beat him off from that vain project 
of an accommodation, which might help to cool 
the zeal of his friends in the ſenate: he over- 
took him therefore at Lavernium, and came on 


5 Ad Att. 7. 4. eſt, quod ſolvendi ſunt num- 

1 Inud ants non defi- mi Cæſari, & inſtrumentum 

nam, dum adeſſe te putabo, triumphi eo conferendum. 

de Cæſaris nomine rogare, Eft enim dwopper, phos 

ur confectum relinquas. Ib. N NR eſſe.— 
6. : XY 

5: Mihi autem molellifimum { 


with 
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pre - vith him to Formiæ, where they ſpent a whole A. Urb. 503; 
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'rit- afternoon in a cloſe converſation. Pompey ſtrong- Cic. 57. 

: on h diſcouraged all thoughts of a pacification, de- 1 . _ : 
_ I caring, that there could be none but what puri us, 
ntly Wl © was treacherous and dangerous; and that if C. CLavpivs 


m 2 Ml © Czfar ſhould diſband his army, and take the Mazceuuvs, 


viz, Wl © Conſulſhip, he would throw the republic into 
1 he I © confuſion : but he was of opinion, that when 
um, Ml © he underſtood their preparations againſt him, 
„ he Ml © he would drop the Conſulſhip, and hold faſt 
were Ml © his army: but if he was mad enough to come 
time forward and act offenſively, he held him in 
vhich WM © utter contempt from a confidence in his own 
fires Wl © troops, and thoſe of the Republic. They 
paid, “ had got with them the copy of a ſpeech, 
fince Wl © which Antony, one of the new Tribuns, 
does ll © made to the people four days before: it was 
t oc- Ml © a perpetual invective on Pompey's conduct 
as to from his firſt appearance in public, with great 
dings Wl © complaints againſt «he violent and arbitrary 
ained Ml © condemnation of Citizens, and the terror of 
1 that Wl © his arms. After reading it over together, 

* what think you, ſays Pompey, would Cæſar 
eace, Wl © himſelf do, if in poſſeſſion of the Republic, 
1 him “ when this paultry, beggarly fellow, his Que- 
yy his Wl © ſtor, dares to talk at this rate ? on the whole, 


rojet Wl © Pompey ſeemed not onely not to deſire, but 


» cool i © even to dread a peace [p].“ 

over- CicxRo however would not ſtill be driven 

ne on if from the hopes and purſuit of an accommoda- 
tion; the more he obſerved the diſpoſition of 

t num. both parties, the more he perceived the neceſſity 

wy of it: the honeſt, as they were called, were diſ- 

1701. WM ited among themſelves : many of them difſa- 


eſſe.— 


ified with Pompey ; all fierce and violent; and 


[2] Ib. 7,8. 


with 


denouncing 


i 
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- + _ denouncing nothing but ruin to their adverſaries, 
he clearly foreſaw, what he declared without ſcru- 
ile to his friends, © that which ſide ſoever got 
Fr < the better, the war muſt neceſſarily end in a 
« Tyranny; the onely difference was, that if 
es their enemies conquered, they ſhould be pro- 
& ſcribed, if their friends, be ſlaves.” Though 
he had an abhorrence therefore of Cæſar's cauſe, 
yet his advice was, to grant him his own terms, 
rather than try the experiment of arms, “ and 
<« prefer the moſt unjuſt conditions to the juſteſt 
& war: ſince after they had been arming him 
s againſt themſelves for ten years paſt, it was too 
<« late to think of fighting, when they had made 

& him too ſtrong for them [g].“ 

A. Urb. 704. This was the ſum of his thoughts and coun- 
3 8. fils, when he arrived at Rome on the fourth of 
c. Clavprys January; where he found the two new Conſuls 
MarceLLvus, intirely devoted to Pompey's intereſts, On his 
L. Coxnsi1- approach towards the City great multitudes came 
T 1 out to meet him with all poſſible demonſtrations 
of honor: his laſt flage was from Pompey's villa 
near Alba, becauſe his own at Tuſculum lay out if 
the great road, and was not commodious for a public 
entry : on his arrival, as he ſays, he fell into the 
very flame of civil diſcord, and found the war in 


[2] De Repub. quotidie vias. Ib. 7.7. 
magis timeo, Non enim bo- Ad pacem hortari non de- 
ni, ut putant, conſentiunt. ſino, quz vel injuſta utilior 
Quos ego Equites Romanos, eſt, quam juſtiſſimum bellum. 
quos Senatores vidi, qui acer- —— Ib. 7. 14. 
2 rime tum cætera, tum hoc Mallem tantas ei vires non 
iter Pompeii vituperarent. dediſſet, quam nunc tam va: 
Pace opus eſt, ex victoria cum lenti reſiſterit. Ib. 7.3. 
multa mala, tum certe Ty- Niſi forte hæc illi tum at- 
rannus exiſtet.— Ib. 7. 5. ma dedimus, ut nunc cum 
Ut fi victus eris, proſcri- bene parato pugnaremus. Ib. 
bere; ſi viceris, tamen ſer- 7. 6. 
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effect proclamed [r]: for the Senate, at Scipio's A. Urb. 704. 
motion, had juſt voted a decree, ** that Cæſar ef a 
« ſhould diſmiſs his army by a certain day, or C. Cra ups 
« he declared an enemy; and when M. Antony Maxczrrus, 
« and Q. Caſſius, two of the Tribuns, oppoſed L Corner 
« their negative to it,” as they had done to 3 
every decree propoſed againſt Cæſar, and could : 
not be perſuaded by the intreaties of their friends, 
to give way to the authority of the Senate, they 
proceded to that vote, which was the laſt re. 
ſort in caſes of extremity, that the Conſuls, 

« Prætors, Tribuns, and all who were about the 
« city with Proconſular power, ſhould take care- 
« that the Republic received no detriment.” 
As this was ſuppoſed to arm the Magiſtrates 
with an abſolute: power, to treat all men as they 
pleaſed, whom they judged to be enemies, ſo 
the Two Tribuns, together with Curio, imme- 
diately <oithdrew themſelves upon it, and fled in diſ- 
guiſe to Ceſar's camp, on pretence of danger and 
violence to their perſons, though none was yet offered 
or defigned to them [S]. 128 Cee 
M. AnTony, who now began to make a 
figure in the affairs of Rome, was of an ancient 
and noble extraction; the Grandſon of that ce- 
lebrated ſtateſman and orator, who loſt his life 
in the maſſacres of Marius and Cinna : his Fa- 


lr] Ego ad urbem acceſſi 
prid. non. Jan. obviam mihi 
he eſt proditum, ut nihil poſ- 
ſit ſieri ornatius. Sed incidi in 
ipſam flammam civilis diſcor- 
diæ vel potius belli 
Ep. Fam. 16. 11. 

Ego in Tuſculanum nihil 
hoc tempore. 
Tus 4&Tay|od!, & c. ad Att. 


7.5. ; Bs: 


Devium eſt 


[5] Antonius quidem no- 
ſter & Q. Caſſius, nulla vi ex- 
pulſi, ad Cæſarem cum Curi- 


one profecti erant; poſtea 


quam ſenatus Conſulibus, 
Prætoribus, Tribunis plebis 

& nobis, qui Proconſules ſu- 

mus, negotium dederat, ut 

curaremus, ne quid Reſp. 

detrimenti caperet — Ep. 
Fam. 16. 11. | 


ther, 


} : 
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A, Urb. 704..ther, as it E already related, had been honored 


Ge. 8. with one of the moſt important commiſſions of 
e ublic ; but after an inglorious diſcharge 
Wenns, a it, died with the character of a corrupt, op. 
L. Canan: Preſſive, and rapacious Commander. The Son, 
vs kant u- trained in the diſcipline of ſuch a Parent, whom 
wee ebus, he loſt when he was very young, launched ou 
at once into all the exceſs of riot and debauche- 
??: befre bs bt 
ut on, tbe wag goum; ſhewing himſelf to be the 
genuin Son of that Father, Who was born, as 
Jalluſt ſays, % ſquander money, without ever en- 
Pleying a theught on buſineſs, till a preſent neceſſity 
urged kim. - His comely PTV ee Wit, in- 
finuating addreſs, made young Curio infinitely 
fond of him; ſo that, in ſpight of the com- 
mands of a ſevere Father, who bad often turned 
Antony out of doors, and forbidden him his 
houſe, he could not be prevailed with to forſake 
his company; but ſupplied him with money for 

- kis frolics and amours, till he had involved him- 
ſelf on his account in a debt of fifty thouſand 
Pounds. This greatly afflicted ofd Curio; and 
Cicero was called in to heal the difireſs of the fami- 
Y, whom the Son entreated, with tears in his 
eyes, to intercede for Antony, as well as for 
himſelf, and not ſuffer them to be parted ; but 
Cicero having prevailed with the father to make 
his ſon eaſy, by diſcharging his debts, adviſed 
him to infiſt upon it as a condition, and to en- 
force it by his paternal power, that he ſhould 
have no farther commerce with Antony [II. 
5 „ 


(L] Teneſne memoria Praz- domini poteſtate, quam tu in 
textatum te decoxiſſe? Curionis. Quoties te pater 
nemo unquam puer emptus ejus domo ſuo ejecit —— 
libidinis cauſa tam fuit in ſciſne me de rebus mihi no- 
| 5 | tiſſimis, 
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This laid the foundation of an eatly averfion in A. Ub. 704. 


Antony to Cicero, encreaſed ſtill by the perpe- 
tual courſe of Antony's life, which fortune hap- ©. 


Cic. 58. 
Coll. 


CLauDius 


pened to throw among Cicero's inveterate ene- Maxcsiius 
mies: for, by the ſecond marriage of his mo- L. Corner 


ther, he became Jon-in-law to that Lentulus, who 
was put to death for conſpiring with Catiline, by 
whom he was initiated into all the cabals of a trai- 
terous faction, and infected with principles perni- 
cious to the liberty of Rome. To revenge the 
death of this father, he attached himſelf to Clo- 
dius, and during his Tyibunate, was one of the mi- 
niſters of all his violences; yet was detected at 
the ſame time in ſome criminal intrigue in his fa- 
mily, injurious to the honor of his Patron [u]. 
From this education in the City, he wetit abroad 
to learn the art of war under Gabinius, the moſt 
profligate of all Generals; who gave him the 
cummand vf his horſe in ria, where he ſignalized 
his courage in the reſtoration of King Ptolemy, 
and acquired the firſt taſt of martial glory, in 
an expedition undertaken againſt he laws and re- 
ion of his Country [x]. From Egypt, inflea 


* 


tiſſimis dicere? recordare tem- 
pus illud, cum Pater Curio 
mœrens jacebat in lecto; fi- 
lius ſe ad pedes meos pro- 
ſternens, lacrymans te mihi 
commendabat, orabat, ut te 
contra patrem ſuum, ſi H. S. 
ſexagies peteret defenderem: 
tantum enim ſe pro te inter- 
ceſſiſſe: ipſe autem amore 
ardens confirmabat, quod de- 
ſiderium tui diſcidii ferre non 
poſſet —— quo ego tempore 
tanta mala florentiſſima fa- 
miliæ ſedavi vel potius ſuſtu- 


li: patri perſuaſi, ut æs alie- 
num filii diſſolveret, &c.— 
[Philip. 2. 18.— ] M. Anto- 
nius, perdundæ pecuniæ ge- 
nitus, vacuuſque curis, niſi 
inſtantibus. Salluſt. Hiſtor. 
Fragm. I. iii. | | 
OL] Te domi P. Lentuli 
educatum —— [Phil. 2. 7.] 
Intimus erat in Tribunatu 
Clodio ejus omnium in- 
cendiorum fax — cujus etiam 
domi quiddam jam tum mo- 
litus eſt, &c. ib. 19. 3 
[Lr] Inde iter Alexandri- 


am, 


5 


of 
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A. Urb. 704. of coming home, where his debts would not ſuffer 
Ders. him to be eaſy, he went to Ceſar into Gaul, the 
ſure refuge of all the needy, the deſperate, and 
MazctLiLus, the audacious : and after ſome ſtay in that Pro. 


1 p 


vince, being furniſhed with money and credit by 
Cæſar, he returned to Rome to ſue for the Que. 
ſtorſhip [y]. Cæſar recommended him in a 
preſſing manner to Cicero, ** entreating him to 
« accept Antony's ſubmiſſion, and pardon. him 
&« for what was paſt, and to aſſiſt him in his 
<« preſent ſuit : with which Cicero readily com- 


* plied,” and obliged Antony ſo highly by it, 


that he declared war preſently againſt Clodius, 
ce whom he attacked with great fierceneſs in the 


Forum, and would certainly have killed, if 


ce he had not found means to hide himſelf un- 
cc der ſome ſtairs.” Antony openly gave out, 
< that he owed all this to Cicero's generoſity, to 
« hom he could never make amends ior for- 
< mer injuries, but by the deſtruction of his ene- 


„my Clodius [z].” 


Being choſen - Queſtor, 


he went back immediately to Cæſar, without ex- 


' petting his lot, or a decree of the Senate, to ap- 


oint him his Province : where, though he had 
all imaginable opportunities of acquiring money, 
yet by ſquandering, as faſt as he got it, he came 


am, contra ſenatus auQori- 


tatem, contra Rempub. & 


religiones : ſed habebat du- 


cem Gabinium, &c. ib. 

[o] Prius in ultimam Gal- 
liam ex Ægypto quam do- 
mum — veniſti e Gallia ad 
Quæſturam petendam. — ib. 
vid. Plutar. in Anton. 

[z] Acceperam jam ante 
Cæſaris litteras, ur' mihi ſa- 
tisfieri paterer a te poſtea 


cuſtoditus ſum a te, tu a me 


obſervatus in petitione Quz- 
ſturz; quo quidem tempore 
P. Clodium—in foro es cona- 
tus occidere— ita prædicabas, 
te non exiſtimare niſi illum 
interfeciſſes, unquam mill 
pro tuis in me injuriis ſatis 
eſſe facturum—ib. 20. 
Cum ſe ille fugiens in ſca- 
larum tenebras abdidiſſet, &c. 


pro Mil. 15. 


| a ſecond 


iffer 
the 
and 
Pro- 
t by 
ue. 
in 4 
m to 
him 
| his 
com- 
y it, 
dius, 
n the 
d, if 
f un- 
out, 
ty, to 
r for- 
ene- 
eſtor, 
ut ex- 
0 ap- 
E ve 
oney, 
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u a me 
e Qux- 
empore 
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1 illum 
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lis ſatis 


; in ſ{ca- 
ſſet, &c. 


ſecond 
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a ſecond time empty and beggarly to Rome, to put A. Urb. 704. 

in for the Tribunate; in which office, after the . 

example of his friend Curio, having fold himſelf C. CIAuDiUS 

to Cæſar, he was, as Cicero ſays, as much the Manxcklrus, 

cauſe of the enſuing war, as Helen was of that of L. Cornet 

Troy [a]. | | Us ora 
Ir is certain at leaſt, that Autony*s flight gave Oy Os 

the immediate pretext to it, as Cicero had foretold : 

« Cxfar, ſays he, will betake himſelf to arms, 

« either for our want of preparation, or if no 

regard be had to him at the election of Con- 

« ſuls; but eſpecially, if any Tribun, obſtruct- 

« ing the deliberations of the Senate, or exciting 

« the people to ſedition, ſhould happen to be 

« cenſured or over- ruled, or taken off, or ex- 

« pelled, or pretending to be expelled, run 

« away to him [5]? in the ſame Letter he 

gives a ſhort, but true ſtate of the merit of his 

cauſe : What, /ays he, can be more impudent ? 

« You have held your government ten years, 

not granted to you by the Senate, but extort- 

ed by violence and faction: the full term is 

« expired, not of the law but of your licentious 

« will: but allow it to be a law; it is now de- 

creed, that you muſt have a ſucceſſor : you 

e refuſe, and ſay, have ſome regard to me: do 

s you firſt ſhew your regard to us: will you 


(a] Deinde fine ſenatus cauſa belli, &.——Phil. 2. 
conſulto, fine ſorte, fine lege 21, 22. 
ad Cæſarem cucurriſti. Id [] Aut addita_ cauſa, fi 
enim unum in terris egeſta- forte Tribunus pleb. ſenatum 
tis, ris alieni, nequitiz, per- impediens, aut populum in- 
ditis vitæ rationibus perfu- citans, notatus, aut ſenatus 
gium eſſe ducebas—advolaſti conſulto circumſcriptus, aut 
egens ad Tribunatum, ut in ſublatus aut expulſus fit, di- 
eo Magiſtratu, ſi poſſes, viri cenſve ſe expulſum ad ſe 
tu ſimilis eſſes— ut Helena confugerit—ad Att. 7. 9. 
Trojanis, fic iſte huic Reipub. | | 
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The HISTORY of the Life 

A. Yes 704- < pretend to keep an army longer than the peo- 6 
ic. 58. 
Cofl. 


c ple ordered, and contrary 


to the will of the 7 


e Senate [c]?“ but Cæſars frength lay not in 6 
Mazcziuus, the goodneſs of bis cauſe, but of bis troops [d]; 2 
L. CoxngLt- conſiderable part of which he was now drawing d 

vs LENTU- tgogether towards the confines of Italy, to be MI {+ 
ready to enter into action at any warning: de ſu 


flight of the Tribuns gave him a plauſible handle 
to begin, and ſeemed to ſanctify his attempt; 
but his real motive, ſays Plutarch, was the 
e ſame that animated Cyrus and Alexander be. 
fore him to diſturb the peace of "mankind, 
* the unquenchable thirſt of Empire, and the C: 


«© wild ambition of being the greateſt man in Ml +, 
the world, which was not poſſible, till Pom- Wl xr: 
<< pey was firſt deſtroyed [e].“ Laying hold n 
therefore of the occaſion, he preſently paſſed the Ml thi 
Rubicon, which was tbe boundary of his Province vir 
on that fide of Italy, and marching forward in WM i 
an hoſtile manner, poſſeſſed himſelf without re- Ga 
fiſtance of the next great Towns in his way, A- Ml 
riminum, Piſaurum, Ancona, Aretium, &c [/]. 


In this confuſed and 


City, Cicero's friends were ſolliciting the decree 


of his Triumph, to which 
fed their ready conſent : 


„ tulus, to make the favor more particularly his 


[c] Ibid. it. Ep. fam. 16. 
© 
[4] Alterius ducis cauſa 
melior videbatur, alterius e- 
rat firmior. Hic omnia ſpe- 
cioſa, illic valentia. Pom- 
peium ſenatus auctoritas, Cæ- 
ſarem militum armavit hdu- 
cia. Vell. Pat. 2. 49. 

[e] Platar. in Anton. 
J] An ille id faciat, 


* 


diſordered ſtate of the 


the whole Senate ſigni- 
but the conſul Len- 


quod paullo ante decretum 
eſt, ut exercitum citra Rubi- 
conem, qui finis eſt Galliz, 
educeret ?—Philip. 6. 3. 
Itaque cum Cæſar amen- 
tia quadam raperetur, & — 
Ariminum, Piſaurum, Anco- 
nam, Arretium occupaviſſet, 
1 reliquimus—Ep, fam. 
16. 12. : 


& OI, 


N * * , 2 
bad 
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« own, deſired that it might be deferred for a A. Urb. 704. 
« while, till the public affairs were better ſettled, * 55 

« giving his word, that he would then be the C CiAupius 
« mover of it himſelf [g].“ But Cæſar's ſud- Maxczlxus. 
den march towards Rome put an end to all far- L. Corneri- 
ther thoughts of it, and ſtruck the Senate with vs 2 , 
ſuch a panic, that, as if he had been already at 
the gates, they reſolved preſently to quit the 

City, and retreat towards the ſouthern parts of 

Italy. All the principal Senators had particular 

diſtricts aſſigned to their care, to be provided 

with troops, and all materials of defence againſt 

Cæſar. Cicero had Capua, with the inſpection of 

the Sea coaſt from Formie : he would not accept any 


greater charge for the ſake of preſerving his autho- 
nity in the taſk of mediating a peace [h]; and for 
the ſame reaſon, when he perceived his new Pro- 
vince wholly unprovided againſt an enemy, and 
that it was impoſſible to hold Capua without a ſtrong 
Garriſon, be reſigned his Employment, and choſe nos 


to at at all [i]. 
YO, H. 


z] Nobis tamen inter has 
turbas Senatus frequens flagi- 
tavit Triumphum : ſed Len- 
tulus Conſul.quo majus ſuum 
deneficium faceret, ſimul at- 
que expediſſet quæ eſſent ne- 
ceſſaria de Repub. dixit ſe 
telaturum. Ep. Fam. 16. 11. 

[3] Ego negotio præſum 
non turbulento ; vult enim 
ne Pompeius eſſe, quem to- 
ta hæe Campana & mariti- 
na ora habeat 227i00 way, ad 
quem delectus & ſumma ne- 
ti referentur. Ad Att. 7, 
II. „„ 

Ego adhuc orz maritime 


R 


CAPpPUA 


præſum a Formiis. Nullum 
majus negotium ſuſcipere vo- 
lui, quo plus apud illum meæ 
litteræ cohortationeſque ad 
pacem valerent. Ep. fam. 16. 
12. 

[i] Nam certe neque tum 
peccavi, cum imparatam jam 
Capuam, non ſolum ignaviæ 
delectus, ſed etiam perfidæ 
ſuſpicionem fugiens, accipere 
nolui— ad Att. 8. 12. 

Quod tibi oſtenderam, cum 
a me Capuam rejeciebam; 
quod feci non vitandi oneris 


Cauſa, ſed quod videbam te- 


neri illam urbem fine exer - 
? _ Citi 


24.2 
A. Urb. 704. 
Cic. 58. 
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C. CLavpivs 
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The HISTORY of the Life 
Cayva had always been the common ſemina- 
ry or place of educating Gladiators for the great 
men of Rome; where Cæſar had a famous ſchool 
of them at this time, which he had long main- 
tained under the beſt maſters for the occaſions of 
his public ſhews in the City ; and as they were 
very numerous and well furniſhed with arms, 
there was reaſon to apprehend that they would 
break out, and .make ſome attempt in favor of 
their maſter, which might have been of danger- 
ous conſequence in the preſent circumſtances of 
the Republic; ſo that Pompey thought it neceſ- 


fary to take them out of their ſchool, and diſtri- | 


bute them among the principal Inhabitants of 
the place, aſſigning two to each maſter of a famih, 
by which he ſecured them from doing any miſ- 
chief [&]. | | 

WIuIILE the Pompeian party was under no 
ſmall dejection on account of Pompey's quitting 
the City, and retreating from the approach of 
Cæſar, T. Labienus, one of the chief Com- 
manders on the other fide, deſerted Ceſar, and 
came over to them, which added ſome new life 
to their cauſe, and raiſed an expectation that 


citu non poſſe Ep. Cic. ad 
Pomp. Ad Att. 8. 11. 

As Cicero, when Procon- 
ſul of Cilicia, often men- 
tions the Diocęſes that were 
annexed to his government, 
[Ep. Fam. 13. 67.] ſo in 
this command of Capua he 
calls himſelf the Epj/copus of 
the Campanian coaſt: which 
ſhews, that theſe names, 
which were appropriated af- 
terwards in the Chriſtian 
Church to characters and 


Ad Att. 7. 14. 


powers Eccleſiaſtical, carried 
with them in their original 
uſe, the notion of a real au- 
thority, and juriſdiction. 
[LA Gladiatores Cæſaris 
qui Capuæ ſunt—ſane com- 
mode Pompeius diſtribuit, bi- 
nos ſingulis patribus familia. 
rum. Scutorum in ludo 100 
fuerunt eruptionem faQun 
fuiſſe dicebantur—ſane mul- 
tum in eo Reip. proviſumel. 


many 
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many more would follow his example. Labie- A. Urb. 504, 
nus had eminently diſtinguiſhed. himſelf in the Cic. 58. 


Gallic war, where next to Cæſar himſelf, he had 
born the principal part; and by Cæſar's favor, 


C. CLaupivs 
Marceiius, 


had raiſed an immenſe fortune: fo that he was L. Coxxkri- 


much careſſed, and carried about every-where 
by Pompey, who promiſed himſelf great ſervice 
from his fame and experience, and eſpecially 
from his credit in Cæſar's army, and the know- 


ledge of all his counſils: but his account of 


things, like that of all deſertors, was accomo- 
dated rather to pleaſe, than to ſerve his new 
friends; repreſenting the weakneſs of Ceſar's 
troops, their averſion to his preſent defigns, the di, 
afetion of the two Gauls, and diſpoſition to revolt; 
the contrary of all which was found to be true 
in the experiment: and as he came to them fin- 


gle, without bringing with him any of thoſe 


troops with which he had acquired his reputa- 
tion, ſo his deſertion had no other effect, than 
to ruin his own fortunes, without doing any 
ſervice tb Pompey [[J. 

Bur what gave a much better proſpect to all 
honeſt men, was the propoſal of an accommoda- 
tion, which came about this time from Cæſar; 


[1] Maximam autem pla- (Pompeius) non dubitantem 
am accepit, quog' is, qui de imbecillitate Cæſaris co- 
ummam auctoritatem in il- piarum: cujus adventu Cne- 
lius exercitu habebat, T. La- us noſter multo animi plus 
dienus ſocius ſceleris eſſe no- habet. Ib. 7. 16. 
luit: reliquit illum, & no-. Nam in Labieno parum eſt 
biſcum eſt: —_— idem dignitatis. Ib. 8. 2. 

P* 


faQuri dicuntur. fam. 

16. 12. =fortis in armis 
Aliquantum animi videtur Cæſaris Labienus erat: nunt 
afulif} nobis Labienus—ad transfuga wilis | 


— 


Att. 7. 12. Lucan. 5. 345. 
Labienum ſecum habet a 
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A. Urb. 704. who while he was puſhing on the war with in- 
w 8 3. 'credible vigor, talked of nothing but peace, 
. Guys and endeavoured particularly to perſuade Cicero, 
Mazcziuus. ©* that he had no other view, than to ſecure him- 
L. Coexngir © ſelf from the inſults of his enemies, and yield 
vs LaxnTU- « the firſt rank in the ſtate to Pompey [m].” 
Lus CRVS: The conditions were, „ that Pompey ſhould go 
„ to his government of Spain, that his new le- 
* vies ſhould be diſmiſſed, and his garriſons 
* withdrawn, and that Cæſar ſhould deliver up 
* his Provinces, the farther Gaul to Domitius, | 
the hither to Conſidius, and ſue for the Con- 
„ {ulſhip in perſon, without requiring the privi- 
lege of abſence? Theſe terms were readily 
embraced in a grand council of. the Chiefs at 
Capua, and young L. Cæſar, who brought them, 
was ſent back with Letters from Pompey, and the ill 
addition onely of one preliminary article, that 
« Cæſar in the mean while ſhould recall his t 
e troops from the Towns, which he had ſeized . 
beyond his own Juriſdiction, fo that the Senate I © ! 
e might return to Rome, and ſettle the whole i © © 
« affair with honor and freedom [u].“ Cicero ſl - 


was preſent at this council, of which he gave an l f 
account to Atticus; “I came to Capua, /ays be, C 
« yeſterday th -ſixth of here de 
yelterday the twenty-ſixth of January, where N 

| 5 x | expe 

L] Balbus major ad me traditurum. Ad Conſulatus * 


ſcribit, nihil malle Cæſarem, petitionem ſe venturum; ne- 
quam, principe Pompeio, {i= que ſe jam velle, abſente ie, WW "gz 
ne metu vivere. Tu, puto, rationem ſui haberi. Ep. fam. Mar 
hc credis. Ad Att. 8, 9. 16. 12. ad Att. 7. 14. dena 
[] Feruntur omnino con- Accepimus conditiones; 
ditiones ab illo, aut. Pompeius fed ita ut removeat preſidia: 
eat in Hiſpaniam; dilectus ex iis locis, quz occupavit, ¶ mpe 
qui ſunt habiti, & præſidia ut fine metu de iis ipfis con · ¶ Luci 
noſtra dimittantur : ſe ulteri- ditionibus Rome Senatus ha- 
orem Galliam Domitio, cite- beri poſſet. Ibid. 
| | riorem Conſidio Noniano — | 
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j met the Conſuls, and many of our order: A. Urb. 504: 


« they all wiſh that Ceſar would ſtand to his 
« conditions, and withdraw his troops: Favo- C 


* Czſar recall his garriſons, he will attend the 
« Senate, when the conditions come to be ſettled, 
and not go to Sicily, where his ſervice is 
“more neceſſary, which I am afraid will be 
* of ill conſequence there is a ſtrange va- 
* riety in our Sentiments; the greateſt part are 
* of opinion, that Cæſar will not ſtand to his 
* terms, and that theſe offers are made onely to 
© hinder our preparations : but I am apt to think 
* that he will withdraw his troops; tor he gets 
the better of us by being made Conſul, and 
« with leſs iniquity, than in the way, which he 
* is now purſuing ; and we cannot poſlibly come 
* off without ſome loſs; for we are ſcandalouſly 
* unprovided both with ſoldiers, and with money, 
* fince all that which was either private in the 
* City, or public, in the treaſury, is left a prey 
*to him [o].“ „ | | 
DukinG the ſuſpence of this treaty, and the 
expectation of Czlar's anſwer, Cicero began to 
conceive ſome hopes that both ſides were relent- 
ing, and diſpoſed to make up the quarrel; Cæ- 
far from a reflection on his raſhneſs, and the 
denate on their want of preparation: but he ſtill 
ſpeed Cæſar, and the ſending a meſſage ſo 
important by a perſon ſo inſignificant, as young 
Lucius Ceſar, looked, he ſays, as if he had done it 


h way of contempt, or with a view to diſclame it, 


Lol Ad Att. 7, 15. 
A : eſpecially 


NN : CLavpivs 
„ nius alone was againſt all conditions impoſed Maxcsiios,; 


« by Cæſar, but was little regarded, by the L. Core. 
“Council: for Cato himſelf would now rather -1vs Lexty. 
« live a Slave than fight; and declares that if “s Caus. 
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Cic. 58. 
| Coll. ; ; 
C. Craupius to wait an anſwer, but continued his march with 
MarcELLus, 
L. CoxxELI- 
vs LENTU- 
Lus Crus. 
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eſpecially, when after offering conditions,. which 
were likely to be accepted, he would not fit ſtill 


the ſame diligence, and in the ſame boſtile manner, 
as before p]. His ſuſpicions proved true; for 
by letters, which came ſoon after from Furnius 
and Curio, he perceived, that they made a mere jeſt 

of the Embaſſy [q]. | | 
IT ſeems very evident, that Cæſar had no 
real thoughts of peace, by his paying no regard 
to Pompey's ante, and the trifling reaſons 
which he gave for lighting it [r]: but he had 
a double view in offering thoſe conditions ; for 
by Pompey's rejecting them, as there was reaſon 
to expect from his known averſion to any treaty, 
he hoped to load him with the odium of the war: 
or by his embracing them, to ſlacken his pre- 
parations, and retard his deſign of leaving Italy; 
whilſt he himſelf in the mean time, by following 
him with a celerity that amazed every body 10 
might 


[y] Spero in præſentia pa- 


. \ 
ſermone aliquo arrepto pro 


cem nos habcre. Nam & il- 
lum furoris, & hunc noſtrum 
copiarum ſuppcenitet. Ib. 
Tamen vereor ut his ipſis 
(Cæſar) contentus fit. Nam 
cum iſta mandata dediſſet L. 
Cæſari, debuit eſſe paullo 
quietior, dum reſponſa refer- 
rentur. Ib. 7. 17. 
Ceæſarem quidem, L. Cæ- 
ſare cum mandatis de pace 
miſſo, tamen aiunt acerrime 
loca occupare——ib. 18. 


IL. Cæſarem vidi—utid ip- 


(an mihi ille videatur irriden- 
i cauſa feciſſe, qui tantis de 
rebus huic mandata dederit. 


niſi forte non dedit, & hie 


mandatis abuſus eſt—ib. 13. 
4 1 litteras tuas, 
Philotimi, Furnii, Curionis 


ad Furnium, quibus irridet 


L. Cæſaris legationem.— 
1 : 
[-] Cæſ. Comment. de 

Bell. Civ. I. 1. 
| ls] O celeritatem incredi- 
bilem !-—ad Att, 7. 22. Cice- 
ro calls him a monſter of vi- 
gilance, and ſcelerit/ 
[ib. 8. 9.] for from his paſ- 
ſage of the Rubicon, though 
he was forced to take in all 
the great Towns on his road, 
and ſpent ſeven days before 
Corfinium, yet in leſs than 
- ; Iwo 


a aa > ᷣ ü „ ico wor 


rionis 
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might chance to come up with him before he could A. Urb. 704, 


embark, and give a deciſive blow to the war ; 


from which he had nothing to apprehend, but 6 


it's being drawn into length. 


Cie. 58. 
Coſſ. 


CLaupivs 


I now plainly Maxcerrvs, 


„ ſee, ſays Cicero, though later indeed than I L. Corxeri- 


could have wiſhed on account of the aſſurances 
given me by Balbus, that he aims at nothing 
« elſe, nor has ever aimed at any thing from the 
beginning, but Pompey's life [].“ 

Ir we conſider this famous paſſage of the Ru- 
bicon, abſtractedly from the event, it ſeems to 
have been ſo hazardous and deſperate, that 
Pompey might reaſonably contemn the thought 
of it, as of an attempt too raſh for any prudent 
man to venture upon. If Cæſar's view in- 
deed had been to poſſeſs himſelf onely of Italy, 
there could have been no difficulty in it: his ar- 
my was undoubtedly the beſt which was then in 
the world; fluſhed with victory, animated with 
zeal for the perſon of their General, and an over- 
match for any which could be brought againſt it 
into the field: but this ſingle army was all that 
he had to truſt to; he had no reſource : the loſs 
of one battle was certain ruin to him; and yet he 
muſt neceſſarily run the riſk of many before he 
could gain his end: for the whole Empire was 
armed againſt him; every Province offered a 
freſh enemy, and a freſh field of action, where 
he was like to be expoſed to the ſame danger as 
on the plains of Pharſalia. But above all, his e- 


two months he marched [?] Intelligo ſerius equi- 
through the whole length of dem quam vellem, propter 
Italy, and came before the epiſtolas ſermoneſque Balbi, 
gates of Brundiſium before ſed video plane nihil aliud 
Pompey could embark on the agi, nihil actum ab initio, 
gth of March. Ad Att. g. quam ut hunc occideret. Ad 
13, Att. 9. 5. 
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A. Urb. 704. 


Cic. 58. 
Coſſ. 
C. CLAu plus 
MaRcELLUs, 
L. Corneri- 
us LEnTu- 


us Cxus. 


The HISTORY of the Life 
nemies. were maſters of the ſea, ſo that he could 
not tranſport his forces abroad without the hazard 


of their being deſtroyed by a ſuperior fleet, or of 


being ſtarved at land by the difficulty of convey- 
ing ſupplies and proviſions to them : Pompey re- 
lied chiefly on this ſingle circumſtance, and was 
perſuaded, that it muſs neceſſarily determine the 
war in his favor [u]: ſo that it ſeems ſurpriſing, 
how ſuch a ſuperiority of advantage, in the hands 
of ſo great a Commander, could poſſibly fail of 
ſucceſs; and we muſt admire rather the fortune, 
than the conduct of Cæſar, for carrying him fate 
through all theſe difficulties to the poſſeſſion of 
me Empire. - 

Cicero ſeldom ſpeaks of his attempt, but 
as a kind of madneſs [x], and ſeemed to retain 
ſome hopes to the laſt, that he would not perſiſt 
in it: the ſame imagination made Pompey and the 
Senate ſo reſolute to defy, when they were in no 
condition to opppſe him, Cæſar on the other 
hand might probably imagine, that their ſtiff. 
neſs proceded from a vain conceit of their ſtrength, 
which would indyce them to venture a battle 
with him in Italy, in which caſe he was ſure e- 
nough to beat them: ſo that both ſides were 
drawn farther perhaps than they intended, by 
miſtaking each other's view. Cæſar, I fay, 
might well apprehend, that they deſigned to try 
their ſtrength with him in Italy: for that was 


the conſtant perſuaſion of the whole party, who 


thought it the beſt ſcheme which could be pur- 
ſyed : Pompey humored them in it, and always 
talked big to keep up their ſpirits; and though he 


[uv] Exiſtimat, (Pompeius) ſima cura fuit. Ib. 10. 8. 
qui mare teneat, eum neceſſe [x] Cum Cæſar amentia 
rerum potiri— Itaque navilis quadam raperetur— Ep. fam. 
apparatus ei ſemper antiquiſ- 16. 12. 


ſaw 


gth, 
attle 
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am from the firſt /be neceſſity of. quitting Italy, yet A. Urb. 704. 
he kept the ſecret to himſelf, aud wrote word at 
the ſame time to Cicero, that he ſhould have @ C. © 
frm army in a few days, with which be would Maxceirvs., 


Cic. 5 8. 
Coll. 


LAUDIUS 


march againſt Cæſar into Picenum, ſo as to give L. Corvert- 


them an opportunity of returning to the City [y]. 
The plan of the war, as it was commonly under- 
ſtood, was to poſſeſs themſelves of the principal 
poſts of Italy, and act chiefly on the defenſive, 
in order to diſtreſs Czſar by their different armies, 
cut off his opportunities of forage, hinder his ac- 


cſs to Rome, and hold him continually employ- 


ed, till the veteran army from Spain, under 
Pompey's Lieutenants, Afranius, Petreius, and 
Varro, could come up to finiſh his overthrow [æZj. 
This was the notion which the Senate entertained 


of the war; they never conceived it poſſible that 


Pompey ſhould ſubmit to the diſgrace of flying 


before Cæſar, and giving up Italy a prey to his 


enemy: in this confidence Domitius, with a 
very conſiderable force, and ſome of the princi- 


pal Senators, threw himſelf into Corfinium, a 


ſtrong town at the foot of the Apennine, on the 


[3] Omnes nos 4 Tpoopo- 
rss, expertes ſui tanti & 


lum paratum eſt :— tantum- 
tam inuſitati conſilii relinque- 


modo ut eum intercludamus, 
bat. Ad Att. 8.8. ne ad urbem poſſit accedere : 
Pompeius— ad me ſcribit, quod ſperabamus fieri poſſe : 
paucis diebus ſe firmum exer- dilectus enim magnos habe- 
citum habiturum, ſpemque bamus— ex Hiſpaniaque ſex 
afert, fi in Picenum agrum legiones & magna auxilia, A. 
ipſe venerit, nos Romam re- franio & Petreio ducibus, ha- 
dituros eſſe. Ib. 7. 16. bet a tergo. Videtur, ſi in- 
[z] Suſcepto autem bello, ſaniet, poſſe opprimi, modo 
aut tenenda fit urbs, aut ea ut urbe ſalva— Ep. fam. 16. 
telicta, ille commeatu & re- 12. 
liquis copiis ĩtercludendus— Summa autem ſpes Afra. 
ad Att. 7. g. = 
din autem ille ſuis condi- ventare—ad Att. 8. 3. 
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. 204 Adriatic ſide, where he propoſed to make a ſtand 7 
Wy 3. againſt Cæſar, and ſtop the progreſs of his march; I the 

c. CLavpius but he loft all his troops in the attempt, to the MW obli 
MaxceLLvs. number of three Legions, for want of knowing lhe 
L. Cennzri- Pompey's ſecret. Pompey indeed, when ho lf ſpe: 
— — ſaw what Domitius intended, preſſed him earneſt. M ters 
, ly, by ſeveral Letters, to come away and join ll face 
with him, telling him, that it was impoſlible WM giv 

„% to make any oppoſition to Cæſar, till their WM ho 

<< whole forces were united; and that as to him- WM fide 

« ſelf, he had with him onely the two Legions, il « 

« which were recalled from Ceſar, and were not er 

to be truſted againſt him; and if Domitius Net 

* ſhould entangle himſelf in Corfinium, ſo as ta MW « { 

be precluded by Cæſar from a retreat, that he Ml © : 

* could not come to his relief with ſo weak an Ml © | 

* army, and bad him therefore not to be fur- WM * 1 

„ prized to hear of his retiring, if Cæſar ſhould WM * j 

„ perſiſt to march towards him [a]:“ yet Do- 

mitius, prepoſſeſſed with the opinion, that Italy Will « : 

was to be the ſeat of the war, and that Pompey Wl © 

would never ſuffer ſo good a body of troops, and if « 

fo many of his beſt friends to be loft, would not 

quit the advantageous poſt of Corfinium, but de- 

pended ſtill on being relieved ; and when he was 

actually beſieged, ſent Pompey word, how eg’ Ml © 

Ceſar might be intercepted between their two . 

mes [B]. 5 


a a ings 1 7 


E GC cc-=r_e- 
_ \ —_ : 2 


ä EE 


[4] Nos disjecta manu pa- 


res adverſariis eſſe non poſ- 


ſumus. 

Quamobrem nolito com- 
moveri, fi audieris me regre- 
di, ſi forte Cæſar ad me ve- 
niet, — etiam atque etiam te 
hortor, ut cum omni copia 
quamprimum ad me venias. 
— vid. Epiſt. Pomp. ad Do- 


mit. ad Att. 8. 12. 60 


[5] Domitius ad Pompe!- 
um — mittit, qui petant at- 
que orent, ut ſibi ſubvenaat: 
Cæſarem duobus exercitibus, 
& locorum anguſtiis interclu- 
di poſſe, frumentoque probi- 
beri, &c. 

Cæſ. Comment. de Bell. 
civ. I. i. 


5 CickRO 
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fant Ml Crczro was as much diſappointed as any of A. Urb. 704. 
arch; W the reſt; he had never dreamt of their being o_y 8. 
o the Nobliged to quit Italy, till by Pompey's motions C. Craupius 


1 r 1 o 


wing be perceived at laſt his intentions; of which he Mazcs.uvs. = 
n ho i ſpeaks, with great ſeverity, in ſeveral of his Let- L. Coax EII- 


rneſt. 


1 join Ml face of their affairs; and to enable Atticus to 4 
Clible I give it the more clearly, he explanes to him in 15 
their ort what occurred to his own mind on the one 4 
him- WM fide and the other. The great obligations, 1 
zions, Bil © ſays he, which I am under to Pompey, and F 
e not il © my particular friendſhip with him, as well as 9 
nitius “ the cauſe of the Republic itſelf, ſeem to per- L 
as ta , ſuade me, that I ought to join my counſils 5 
1at he Ml © and fortunes with his. Beſides, if I ſtay be- 1 
ak an MW © hind, and defert that band of the beſt and 1 
> ſur- ¶ „ moſt eminent Citizens, I muſt fall under the 4 
hould Wl © power of a ſingle perſon, who gives me many 1 
t Do- Wl © proofs indeed of being my friend, and whom, 1 
Ita Wil © as you know, I had long ago taken care to & 
mpey Ml © make ſuch from a ſuſpicion of this very ſtorm, ; 
;, and “ which now hangs over us; yet it ſhould be h 
d not il © well conſidered, both how far I may venture if 
ut de- WF © to truſt him, and ſuppoſing it clear, that 1 F 
e was Wl © may truſt him, whether it be conſiſtent with 9 
each the character of a firm and honeſt Citizen to ii 
v0 a. continue in that City, in which he has born 9 
« the greateſt honors, and performed the great- 3 

« eſt acts, and where he is now inveſted with 4 

on Ye moſt honorable Prieſthood, when it is to be A 
ant a. attended with ſome danger, and perhaps with ; 
venia:: ﬀſ © ſome diſgrace, if Pompey ſhould ever reſtore : 
citibys, ﬀ © the Republic. Theſe are the difficulties on 1 
terc'”: BY © the one fide; let us ſee what there are on the 1 
p10 © other : nothing has hitherto been done by our Y 
e Bell. Ml © Pompey, either with, prudence ox egurage z- . 
* I may add alſo; nothing but. what was contra- 

ICERO ares ks. 7 
ke 


ters, and begs Atticus's advice upon that new Us LenTu- 


Lus CRus. 
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A. Urb. 704. ce ry to my advice and authority: I will omit 


Cic. 58. 
Coſſ. 


C. CLavpivs 
MarcELLUs, 


<« thoſe old ſtories : how he firſt nurſed, raiſe 
e and armed this man againſt the Republic, 
* how he ſupported him in carrying his laws by 


L. Coxneii- violence, and without regard to the Auſpices; 
us LExTUu- how he added the farther Gaul to his Govern. 


Lus Crus. 


& ment, made himſelf his ſon-in-law, aſſiſted a; 
* Augur in the Adoption of Clodius, was more 
< zealous to reſtore me, than to prevent my 
<« being expelled ; enlarged the term of Cxzfar' 
command, ſerved him in all his affairs in his 
* abſence, nay, in his third Conſulſhip, after 
<« he began to eſpouſe the intereſts of the Re- 


public, how he inſiſted, that the ten Tribuns 


<« ſhould jointly propoſe a law to diſpenſe with 
< his abſence in ſuing for the Conſulſhip, which 
< he confirmed afterwards by a law of his own, 


< and oppoſed the Conſul Marcellus, when he 


% moved to put an end to his government on the 
<« firſt of March: but to omit, I ſay, all this, 
“ what can be more diſhonorable, or ſhew a 
greater want of conduct than this retreat, or 
<« rather ſhamefull flight from the City? what 
conditions were not preferable to the neceflity 
s of abandoning our country? the conditions, | 
< confeſs, were Lad z yet what can be worſe than 
<« this ? but Pompey, you'll ſay, will recover 
„the Republic; when ? or what preparation is 
there for it? is not all Picenum loſt ? is not 
<« the way left open to the City? is not all our 
5 treaſure both public and private given up to 
e the enemy? in a word, there is no party, no 
c forces, no place of rendezvous for the friends 
* of the Republic to reſort to; Apulia is choſen 
« for our retreat; the weakeſt and remoteſt 
« part of Italy, which implies nothing but de- 
* ſpair, and a deſign of flying by the opportu- 

| 3 „ nity 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


« nity of the ſea, Fc. [e]. 


« there is but one thing wanting, ſays he, to 


« complete our friend's diſgrace ; his failing to 6 
« ſuccour Domitius: nobody doubts but that Mazceruius, 


« he will come to his relief; yet I am not of L. CoaxkExI- 
us LEnTU- 


that mind. Will he then deſert ſuch a Citi- 
« zen, and the reſt, whom you know to be 
« with him ? eſpecially when he has thirty co- 
« horts in the Town : yes, unleſs all things de- 
« ceive me, he will deſert him : he is ſtrangely 
« frightened ; means nothing but to fly; yet 
«you, for I perceive what your opinion is, 


« think, that I ought to follow this man. For 


« my part, I eaſily know, whom I ought to fly, 
«not whom I ought to follow. As to that 
« aying of mine, which you extoll, and think 
« worthy to be celebrated, hat I had rather be 
« conquered with Pompey, than conquer with Cæ- 
« far; *tis true, I ſtill ſay ſo; but with ſuch a 
« Pompey as he then was, or as I took him to 
« be: but as for this man, who runs away, be- 
« fore he knows from whom, or whither ; who 
« has betrayed us and ours, given up his coun- 
«try, and is now leaving Italy; if I had rather 
« be conquered with him, the thing is over, I 
© am conquered, &c. [d] 

THERE was a notion in the mean while, that 
univerſally prevailed through Italy, of Czfar's 
quel and revengeful temper, from which horrible 
effects were apprehended : Cicero himſelf was 
ſtrongly poſſeſſed with it, as appears from many 
of his Letters, where he ſeems to take it for 
granted, that he would be à ſecond Phalaris,- not 
a Piſiſtratus; a bloody, not a gentle Tyrant. This 
he inferred from the violence of his paſt life; the 


(9j Ad Att. 8.3. L Ad Att. 8. 7. 
a 2 nature 
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In another Letter, A. Urb. 204. 
Cie. 58. 


Coſſ. 


Lus Cxus. 
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A. Utb. 504. nature of his preſent enterprizez und above al, 
Cie 88. front the character of bis r and followers, 
P EUNTENE an © "nb2dy, pry 
Maxceirtys, fligate, audacious crew; 
L. Coxxz11- that was deſperate [e]. It was affirmed likewiſe 
vs Lexrv- with great confidence, that he had openly de. 
Lus Caus. clared, that be was now coming to revenge the 
deaths of Cn. Carbo, M. Brutus, and all the otber 

Marias Chiefs, whom Pompey, when acting un. 

der Sylla, had cruelly put to death for their op- 

poſition to the Syllan cauſe [f]. But there was 

no real ground for any of theſe ſuſpicions: for 

Cæſar, who thought Tyranny, as Cicero ſays, 

the greateſt of Goddeſſes; and whoſe ſole view it 

had been through life to bring his affairs to this 

crifis; and to make a bold puſh for Empire, had, 

from ibe obſervation of paſt times, and the fait if 

Former Tyrants, laid it down for a maxim, 7hat 

clemencey in victory was the beſt nean of ſecuring 

the ſtability 3 [2g]. Upon the ſurrender there- 

fore of Corfinium, where he had the firſt oppor: 


tunity of giving a public ſpecimen of himſelf, he | 


prepared for every thing 


ei Iſtum cujus paxagrorey 
times, oninia teterrime fac- 
turum puto. Ad Att, 7. 12: 

Incertum eſt Phalarim ne 


an Piſiſtratum fit imitaturus 


Lib. 20. 2 
Nam cxdem video ſi vice- 
rit & regnum non modo 
Romano homini ſed ne Per- 
ſz quidem tolerabile ib. 
1 | 
Qui hie poteſt ſe gerere 
non perdite ? vita, mores an- 
te facta, ratio ſuſcepti nego- 
ti, {orii—ib.'9. 2. bs 9. 19. 
Atque eum loqui qui- 
dat neben sg Bass abenk; 
Cn. Carbonis, M. Bruti fe 


pœnas perſequi, &c. Ad Att. 


R 1 
[g Ti- Oar peyicw os 
E Tuparvid'a: Ad. Att.. 
13 NS. 


Tentemus hoe modo, fi 
poſſumus, omnium volunta- 
tes recuperare, & diuturna 
victoria uti: quoniam reliqui 
credulitate odium effugere 
non potuerunt, neq; victorian 
diutius tenere, præter unun 
L. Syllam, quem imitaturus 
non ſum. He nova fit ta- 
tio vincendt ; ut miſericordia 
& liberalitate nos muniamus. 
Ep. Ceſaris ad Opp. Att 


9.7. 
Sy *ſhewed 
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hewed a noble example of moderation, by the A. Urb. 704- 
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all 
; enerous diſmiſſion of Domitius, and all the o- Cie. 58. 


ers; 
pro- ber Senators who fell into bis hands; among whom C. 
hin Wil vas Lentulus Spinther, Cicero's particular Mazceruvs. 
wit nend [J. This made a great turn in his favor, L. Coavgri- 
3. by eaſing people of the terrors, which they had | ene 
» the before conceived of him, and ſeemed to confirm nt" "Fl 
"ther WY hat he affected every where to give out, hat 
un- l ſoug4t not hing by the war but the* ſecurity of his 
r op: Nen and dignity. Pompey on the other hand 
was appeared every day more and more deſpicable, 
for by flying before an enemy, whom his pride and 
ſays, perverſeneſs was ſaid to have driven to the neceſ- 
w it Wl ity of taking arms“ tell me, I beg of you, 
3 this Ml © fays Cicero, what can be more wretched, than 
hach for the one to be gathering applauſe from the 
att f vorſt of cauſes, the other giving offence in 
, that the beſt ? the one to be reckoned the preſerver 
curing © of his enemies, the other the deſertor of 
chere: © his friends? and in truth, though I have all 
ppor⸗ hs the affection which I ought to have for our 
elt, he friend Cnæus, yet I cannot excuſe his not 
coming to the relief of ſuch men; for if he 
Ad Att. “ was afraid to do it, what can be more paultry ? 
„ Cor if, as ſome think, he thought to make 
A., bis cauſe the more popular, by their deſtru- 
l ction, what can be more unjuſt? Sc. [].“ 
ods, 4 From this firſt experiment of Cæſar's clemency, 
volunta- | 


Wee | 
id 1 U Cæſ. Comment. I. 1. 
efugers utar. in Cæſ.— . 
Ionen 105 Sed obſecro te, quid : 
3 miſerius, quam alterum 
ee plauſus in feediſſima cauſa 
va ſit n. querere ; alterum offenſiones 
roricordi in optima ? alterum exiſti- 
mie mart conſervatorem inimico- 


tim, alterum deſertorem a- 


. Att | EIS 
pp ucorum -? & mehercule 


*ſhewed 


2 


«4. 2 


quamvis amemus Cnzum no- 


ſtrum ut & facimus & debe- 


mus, tamen hoc, quod tali- 


bus viris non ſubvenit, lau- 


dare non poſſum. Nam ſive 
timuit quid ignavius? ſive, 
ut quidam putant, meliorem 
ſuam cauſam illorum cæde 


fore putavit, quid injuſtius ?. 


— ad Att. 8. 9. 
Cicero 
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Cic. 58, 
Cofl. 
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The HisTtoty of the Life 
Cicero took occaſion to ſend him a Letter of com. 
pliment, and to thank him particularly for his 


e. Cra upius generous treatment of Lentulus, who when Con- 
MaxceLLvs, ful, had been the chief author of his reſtoration; 


us LENTVU- 
Lus Crus, 


to which Cæſar returned the following anſwer. 
Cæſar Emperor to Cicero Emperor. 


. « You judge rightly of me, for I am tho- 
roughly known to you, that nothing is farther 
removed from me than cruelty ; and as I have 
< a great pleaſure from the thing itſelf, ſo I re. 
« joice and triumph to find my act approved by 
% you: nor does it at all move me, that thoſe, 
ho were diſmiſſed by me, are ſaid to be gone 
* away to renew the war againſt me: for J de- 


fire nothing more, than that I may always act 


like myſelf; they like themſelves. I wiſh that 


„ you would meet me at the City, that I may 


< uſe your counſil and aſſiſtance as I have hither- 


to done in all things. Nothing, I aſſure you, 


e is dearer to me than Dolabella; I will owe 
< this favor therefore to him: nor is it poſſible 
ce for him indeed to behave otherwiſe, ſuch is 


his humanity, his good ſenſe, and his affec- 


„tion to me. Adieu [&].? _ 

WEN Pompey, after the unhappy affair of 
Corfinium, found himſelf obliged to retire to 
Brundiſium, and to declare, what he had never 


before directly owned, his defign of 8 Ttah, 
e 


and carrying the war abroad [I]; he was very 
deſirous to draw Cicero along with him, and 
wrote two Letters to him at Formiæ, to preſs 
him to come away directly; but Cicero, already 


1 „ Ad Att. g. 16. | denique me certiorem conſili 
l Qui amiſſo Conrfinio ſui fecit. ib. 9. 2. 


much 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
much out of humor with him, was diſguſted ſtill A. Urb. 204. 
the more by his ſhort and negligent manner of Cie. 58. 


writing, upon an occaſion ſo important [n]: 


fairs, and Cicero's ſentiments upon them. 


Cn. Pompeius Magnus Proconſul to M. Cicero 
Emperor. 30 


e IF you are in good health, I rejoice: I read 
our Letter with pleaſure : for I perceived in 
«it your ancient virtue by your concern for the 
« common ſafety. The Conſuls are come to 
the army, which I had in Apulia: I earneſtly 
* exhort you, by your ſingular and perpetual 
* affection to the Republic, to come alſo to us, 
that by our joint advice we may give help and 
relief to the afflicted ſtate. I would have you 
* make the Appian way your road, and come 


„in all haſte to Brundiſium. Take care of your 


c health,” : 
M. Cicero Emperor to Cn. Magnus Proconſul. 


« WIEHEN I ſent that letter, which was deli- 
* vered to you at Canuſium, I had no ſuſpicion 
* of your croſling the ſea for the ſervice of the. 
* Republic, and was in great hopes, that we 
* ſhould be able, either to bring about an ac- 
* commodation, which to me ſeemed the moſt 
* uſefull, or to defend the Republic with the great- 
* eſt dignity in Italy. In the mean time, be- 


In] Epiſtolarum Pompeii ſcribendo diligentiam volui 
uarum, quas ad me miſit, tibi notam eſſe: earum ex- 
negligentiam, meamque in empla ad te miſi. Ib. 8. 11. 


Vol. II. 5 


cc fore 


g N N the C. cane 
ſecond of Pompey's Letters, with Cicero's an- Maaezrrus. 


ſwer, will explane the preſent ſtate of their af- L. Coansi- 
us LENTU- 


—_ 
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Cic. 88. 
Coll. 


C. CLavpivs 


MarCcELLUS. 

L. CoxxRERLI- 
us LENTU- 
Lus CRus. 
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A. Urb. 704. fore my Letter reached you, being informed 
of your reſolution, by the inſtructions which 


<« you ſent to the Conſuls, I did not wait till 
ee could have a Letter from you, but ſet out im- 
% mediately towards you with my Brother and 
« our childrrn for Apulia. When we were come 
d to Theanum, your friend C. Meſſius, and ma- 
<« ny others told us, that Cæſar was on the road 
« to Capua, and would lodge that very night at 
« Zſernia : I was much diſturbed at it, becauſe, 
« if it was true, I not onely took my journey to 
ce be precluded, but myſelf alſo to be certainly 
<« a priſoner. I went on therefore to Cales with 


4c jntent to ſtay there, till I could learn from 
> 4 


« Xſernia the certainty of my intelligence: at 
6 Cales there was brought to me a copy ot the 
<< Letter, which you wrote to the Conſul Lentu- 
<« jus, with which you ſent the copy alſo of on 
© that you had received from Domitius, dated 
ec the eighteenth of February, and ſignified, 
<< that it was of great importance to the Repub- 
& lic, that all the troops ſhould be drawn toge- 
<< ther, as ſoon as poſlible, to one place; yet 
e ſoas to leave a ſufficient Garriſon in Capua. 
«© Upon reading theſe Letters, I was of the ſame 
de opinion with all the reſt, that you were re- 
ſolved to march to Corfinium with all your 
forces, whither, when Cæſar lay before the 
Town, I thought it impoſſible for me to come. 
% While this affair was in the utmoſt expectati- 
„ on, we were informed at one and the ſame 
<< time both of what had happened at Corfinium, 
< and that you were actually marching toward: 
« Brundifium ; and when I and my Brother re- 
« ſolved without heſitation to follow you thither, 
« we were advertiſed by many, who came from 
% Samnium, and Apulia, to take care that 1 
ey : i 66 ld 


. Tc: WO We” .,. 


„their adverſaries. 
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upon his march to the fame places where our 


road lay, and would reach them ſooner than G. 
« we could poſſibly do. This being the caſe, it Mazceiiys, 
did not ſeem adviſeable to me, or my Brother, L. Coxxz11- 
* or any of our friends, to run the riſk of hurt- vs LexTu- 
« ing, not onely ourſelves, but the Republic, by Cas. 


* our raſhneſs : eſpecially when we could not 
doubt, but. that if the journey had been ſafe 
« to us, we ſhould not then be able to overtake 
* you. In the mean while I received your Let- 
© ter, dated from Canuſium the twenty-firſt of 
February, in which you exhort me to come in 
call haſte to Brundiſium: but as I did not receive 
it till the twenty-ninth, I made no queſtion 
but that you were already arrived at Brundi- 


« ſium, and all that road ſeemed wholly- ſhut 


* up to us, and we ourſelves are ſurely intercept- 
* ed as thoſe who were taken at Corfinium: for 
* we did not reckon them onely to be priſoners, 
* who were actually fallen into the enemy's hands, 
but thoſe too not leſs ſo, who happen to be 
* encloſed within the quarters and garriſons of 
Since this 1s our caſe, I 
t heartily wiſh in the firſt place, that I had al- 
* ways been with you, as I then told you when 
* I relinquiſhed the Command of Capua, which 
did not do for the ſake of avoiding trouble, 
but becauſe I ſaw that the Town could not be 
* held without an army, and was unwilling 
* that the ſame accident ſhould happen to me, 
* which to my ſorrow has happened to ſome of 
* our braveſt Citizens at Corfinium : but ſince it 
© has not been my lot to be with you, I with 
* that I had been made privy to your counſils: 
for I could not poſſibly ſuſpect, and ſhould. 


* ſooner have believed any thing, than that for 
= 8 2 2 the 


239 


« did not fall into Cæſar's hands, for that he was A. Urb. 204. 
ic. 58. 


Coſſ. 


CLAUDIUS 
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| A. Urb. 704. *-the good of the Republic, under fuch a Lex 


Cic. 58. 
Coſl. 


C. CLavypivs 


der as you, we ſhould not be able to ſtand our 


ground in Italy: nor do I now blame your 


Maxceuitvs, ** conduct, but lament the fate of the Republic; 
L. CoanzII- and though I cannot comprehend what it i; 
us LexTV- ( which you have followed, yet I am not the 


Lus Crus. 


< leſs perſuaded, that you have done nothing, 
< but with the greateſt reaſon, You remember, 
“ believe, what my opinion always was; firſt, 
“to preſerve peace even on bad conditions; then 
<* about leaving the City; for as to Italy, you 


„never intimated a tittle to me about it: but] 


do not take upon myſelf to think, that my 
advice ought to have been followed: I follow- 


ed yours; nor that for the ſake of the Repub- 


lic, of which I deſpaired, and which is noy 


« overturned, ſo as not to be raiſed up again 


< without a civil and moſt pernicious war: 
„ ſought you; deſired to be with you; nor will 
<-omit the firſt opportunity which offers of ef. 
« fecting it. I eaſily perceived, through all thi 
affair, that I did not fatisfy thoſe who are fond 
of fighting: for I made no ſcruple to own, 
<< that I wiſhed for nothing ſo much as peace; 
* not but that I had the ſame 'apprehenſions 
from it as they; but I thought them more to- 
< [erable, than a civil war; then, after the wa 
% was begun, when I ſaw that conditions of 
« peace were offered to you, and a full and ho 
% norable anſwer given to them, I began to 
«© weigh and deliberate well upon my own con- 
« duct, which, conſidering your kindneſs to me, 
I fancied that I ſhould eaſily explane to you 
« fatisfaCtion : I recollected that I was the one) 
% man, who, for the greateſt ſervices to the pub- 
<« lic, had ſuffered a moſt wretched and cruel pv 
<« nifkment : that I was the onely one, who, i 


«« offended 
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r « offended him, to wiiom at the very time when A. Urb. 704. 
our ve were in arms againſt him, a ſecond Con- 2 HY 
e. fulfhip and moſt ſplendid Triumph was offer- O. 0,450.8 


« ed, ſhould: be involved again in all the ſame Maxczlrus. 
« ſtruggles; ſo that my perſon ſeemed to ſtand L. CoanzIi- 


e always expoſed as a public mark to the inſults s Lan ru- 
und of profligate Citizens: nor did I ſuſpect any 
ber, Bf « of theſe things till I was openly threatned with 
ir, . them, nor was I fo much afraid of them, if 
then BY « they were really to befall me, as I judged it 
YO" Wl © prudent to decline them, if they could ho- 
ut! neſtly be avoided. You ſee in ſhort the ſtate 
Ro. of my conduct while we had any hopes of 
0 il © peace; what has ſince happened deprived me 
pub- Bl « of all power to do any thing : but to thoſe 
1 Wil © whom I do not pleaſe I can eaſily anſwer, that 
** ©] never was more a friend to C. Cæſar than 
| MA þ they, nor they ever better friends to the Re- 
K public than myſelf: the onely difference be- 
| a ®* tween me and them is, that as they are ex- 
10 ; « cellent Citizens, and I not far removed from 
dun ” that character, it was my advice to procede 
2" Bl © by way of treaty, which I underſtood to be 
7s * approved alſo by you; theirs by way of arms; 
| 0 Bl © and fince this method has prevailed, it ſhall be 
e. my care to behave myſelf ſo, that the Repub- 
＋ * lic may not want in me the ſpirit of a true 
| ho. Citizen, nor you of a friend. Adieu [u].“ 

Tax diſguft, which Pompey's management 
n o had given him, and which he gently intimates 
n this Letter, was the true reaſon why he did 
we not join him at his time: he had a mind to deli- 
Jour berate a while longer, before he took a ſtep ſo 
pars deciſive: this he owns to Atticus, where, after 
Foo recounting all the particulars of his own conduct, 
_ ] Ad Att. 8. 11, 


S 3 which 
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A. Urb. 704. which were the moſt liable to exception, he adds, 


Cic. 58. 
Coſi. 


C. Craupius 


1 have neither done nor omitted to do any thing, 
which bas not both a probable and prudent excuſe— 


MaxczllLus. and in truth was willing to confider à little longer, 


L. Coxxv ETI what was right and fit for me to do [o]. The 


us LENTU 
Lvs CROs. 


chief ground of his deliberation was, that he ſtill 
thought a peace poſſible, in which caſe Pom- 


pey and Cæſar would be one again, and he had 


no mind to give Cæſar any cauſe to be an enemy t6 
him, when he was become a friend to Pompey. 
WIL E things were in this ſituation, Czfar 


ſent young Balbus after the Conſul Lentulus, to | 


endeavour to perſuade him t ſtay in Italy, and re- 
turn to the City, by the offer of every thing that 
could tempt him : he called upon Cicero on his 
way, who gives the following account of it to 
Atticus : ** Young Balbus came to me on the 
** twenty-fourth in the evening, running in all 
«© haſte hy priyate roads after Lentulus, with Let- 
ce ters and inſtructions from Ceſar, and the offer 
of any Government, if he will return to Rome: 
<« but it will have no effect unleſs they happen 
to meet: he told me that Cæſar deſired no- 
thing ſo much as to overtake Pompey ; which 
<« I believe; and to be friends with him again; 
* which I do not believe; and begin to fear, 
< that all his clemency means nothing elſe at laſt 
e but to give that one cruel blow, The elder 
* Balbus writes me word, that Cæſar wiſhes no- 
* thing more than to live in ſafety, and yield 
„ the firſt rank to Pompey. You take him | 
«© ſuppoſe to be in earneſt [p].“ 

_ CrcxRo ſeems to think, that Lentulus might 


[0] Nihil prætermiſſum eſt, mihi eſſet, diutius cogitare 
quad non habcat ſapientem malui—ib. 8. 12. 
excuſationem & plane quid [y] Ad Att. 8. 9. 
rectum, & quid basses lud f 4 


Have 
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have been perſuaded to ſtay if Balbus and he had met A. Urb. 704- 


together; for he had no opinion of the firmneſs 
of theſe Conſuls, but ſays of them both on ano- 6 


ther occaſion, that they were more eafily moved by Mazxceiius, 
He received L. CoxxEII- 
another Letter ſoon after from Balbus, of which vs Lexrv- 


every wind, than a feather or a leaf. 


he ſent a copy to Atticus, hat be might pity him, 
he ſays, to ſee what a dupe they thought to make of 


bim [q]. 5 
Balbus to Cicero Emperor. 


6 I conjure you, Cicero, to think of ſome 
method of making Cæſar and Pompey friends 
t again, who by the perfidy of certain perſons 
* are now divided: it is a work highly worthy 
* of your virtue: take my word for it, Cæſar 
* will not onely be in your power, but think him- 
« ſelf infinitely obliged to you if you would 
charge yourſelf with this affair. I ſhould be 
* glad if Pompey would do ſo too; but in the 
* preſent circumſtances, it is what I wiſh rather 
than hope, that he may be brought to any 
terms: but whenever he gives over flying and 
* fearing Cæſar, I ſhall not deſpair, that your 
authority may have its weight with him. Cæ- 
“ far takes it kindly, that you were for Lentu- 
« lus's ſtaying in Italy, and it was the greateſt 
© obligation which you could confer upon me: 
for I love him as much as I do Cæſar himſelf: 


if he had ſuffered me to talk to him as freely _ 


* as we uſed to do, and not ſe often ſhunned 
the opportunities which I ſought of conferring 
* with him, I ſhould have been, leſs unhappy 


[4] Nec me Conſules mo- meam doleres, cum me deri- 
vent, qui ipfi pluma aut folio deri videres. Ib. 8. 15. 
acilius moventur ut vicem 2 

| (e than 
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A: Urb. 704. “ than I now am: for aſſure yourſelf that no 
* er man can be more afflicted than I, to fee one, 
C. eraumus who is dearer to me than myſelf, acting his 
Maneztrus. part fo ill in his Conſulſhip, that he ſeems to 
IL. Conx II- © be any thing rather than a Conſul; but ſhould 
1 ee “ he be diſpoſed to follow your advice, and take 
1 eee your word for Cæſar's good intentions, and 
„ paſs the reſt of his Conſulſhip at Rome, I 
„ ſhould begin to hope, that by your authority 
% and at his motion, Pompey and Cæſar may 
< be made one again with the approbation even 


« of the Senate. Whenever this can be brought 


* about, I ſhall think that I have lived long 
* enough : you will entirely approve, I am ſure, 
* what Cæſar did at Corfinium : in an affair of 
„ that fort, nothing could fall out better, than 
* that it ſhould be tranſacted without blood. | 
« am extremely glad, that my Nephew's viſit 
* was agreeable. to you; as to what he ſaid 
«* on Cæſar's part, and what Ceſar himſelf 
„ wrote to you, I know Cæſar to be very ſin- 
© cere in it, whatever turn his affairs may 
v6 take [r].” : Y Ky Ay | | 
C#5$ar at the fame time was extremely ſolli- 
citous, not fo much to gain Cicero, for that was 
not to be expected, as to prevail with him 7 fland 
neuter. He wrote to him ſeveral times to that 
effect, and employed all their common friends to 
preſs. him with Letters on that head [s]: who, 
by his keeping ſuch a diſtance at this time from 
Pompey, imagining that they had made ſome 
impreſſion, began to attempt a ſeeond point with 
him, viz. o perſuade him to come back to Rome, 
525 Att. 8. 15. quod quierim : oratque ut in 

— |] Cuod quæris quid Cz- eo perſeverem. Balbus mi- 
far ad me ſcripſerit. Quod nor hæe eadem mandata. Ib. 
ſæpe: gratiſimum ſibi eſſe 8. 11. nr 
8 | at 
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ad affift in the councils of the Senate, which Cæſar A. Urb. 704. 
d&ſigned to ſummon at his return from — 3 
pompey: with this view in the hurry of his march C. CrAupius 
wwards Brundiſium, Cœſar ſent him the follow- Marceirvs, 
ing Letter. | ; L. Cornern 
vs LenTu- 


Ceſar Emperor to Cicero Emperor. LUS Cavs. 


„WEN I had but juſt time to ſee our friend 
« Furnius, nor, could conveniently ſpeak with, 
« or hear him, was in haſte, and on my march, 
u having ſent the Legions before me, yet I could 
« not paſs by without writing, and ſending him 
* to you with my thanks; though I have often 
paid this duty before, and ſeem likely to pay 
* it oftner, you deſerve it ſo well of me. I de- 
* fire of you in a ſpecial manner, that, as I hope 
4s to be in the City ſhortly, I may ſee you there, 
and have the benefit of your advice, your in- 
i tereſt, your authority, your aſliſtance in all 
« things. But to return to the point: you will 
« pardon the haſte and brevity of my Letter, and 
earn the reſt from Furnius.” To which Ci- 
cero anſwered. 


Cicero Emperor to Cæſar Emperor. 


« Upon reading your Letter, delivered to me 
« by Furnius, in which you preſſed me to come 
to the City, I did not fo much wonder at what 
«you there intimated of your deſire to uſe my 
advice and authority, but was at a loſs to find 
* out what you meant by my intereſt, and affiſt- 
* ance: yet 1 flattered myſelf into a perſua- 
* fion, that out of your admirable and ſingular 
* wifdom, you were deſirous to enter into ſome 
* meafures for eſtabliſhing the peace and e 
: e "Cop 
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A. Urb. 704. * cord of the City; and in that caſe I looked 
12 $% % upon my temper and character as fit enough to 
. OE vs © be employed in ſuch a deliberation. If the 
MaxceLLvs, ©* caſe be ſo, and you have any concern for the 
L. CorngLi- „ ſafety of our friend Pompey, and of recon- 
vs LENTU- <« ciling him to yourſelf, and to the Republic, 
een. <> you will certainly find no man more proper for 

* ſuch a work than I am, who from the very 

<< firſt have always been the adviſer of peace 

« both to him and the Senate; and ſince this 

& recourſe to arms have not meddled with any 

& part of the war, but thought you to be really 


ce injured by it, while your enemies and enviers 


<< were attempting to deprive you of thoſe ho- 
& nors, which the Roman people had granted 
« you. But as at that time I was not onely a fa- 
* vorer of your dignity, but an encourager alſo 
<« of others to aſſiſt you in it; ſo now the dig - 
« nity of Pompey L affects me: for many 
« years ago I made choice of you two, with 
ce whom to cultivate a particular friendſhip, and 
* to be, as I now am, moſt ſtrictly united, 
«© Wherefore I deſire of you, or rather beg and 
4c implore with all my prayers, that in the hurry 
<« of your cares you would indulge a moment to 
e this thought, how by your generoſity I may be 
permitted to ſhew myſelf an honeſt, gratefull, 
„ pious man, in remembering an act of the 
s opreateſt kindneſs to me. If this related onely 
“ to myſelf, I ſhould hope ſtill to obtain it from 
« you: but it concerns, I think, both your honor 
&« and the Republic, that by your means I ſhould 
& be allowed to continue in a ſituation the beſt 
* adapted to promote the peace of you two, 4 
< well as the general concord of all the Citizens. 
« After I had ſent my thanks to you before on 
5 the account of Lentulus; for giving falety 

| TL ee 0 
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oked Ml « to him who had given it to me; yet upon A. 5 704. 
h to Ml « reading his Letter, in which he expreſſes the Gb ; 

the Wl © moſt gratefull Senſe of your liberality, I took C. CLaupius 
Ir the . myſelf to have received the ſame grace from Mazceurvs, 
con- „you, which he had done: towards whom, if L. 2 
ablic, WM © by this you perceive me to be gratefull, let it nne 
er for ill « be your care, I beſeech you, that I may be ſo 

very Bl © too towards Pompey [t].“ 
peace CrctRo was cenſured for ſome paſſages of this 
this Letter, which Cæſar took care to make public, 
1 any uz. the compliment on Cæſars admirable wiſdom; 
really] and above all, the acknowlegement of Bis being 
nvies Bl iniured by his adverſaries in the preſent war: in ex- 
e ho- cuſe of which, he ſays, * that he was not ſor 
anted BY « for the publication of it, for he himſelf had 
a fa. given ſeveral copies of it; and conſidering 
r allo « what had ſince happened, was pleaſed to have 
 dig-Wl © it known to the world how much he had al- 
many By © was been inclined to peace: and that in urg- 
with « ing Cæſar to ſave his Country, he thought it 
, and BY « his buſineſs to uſe ſuch expreſſions as were the 
nited. BY « moft likely to gain authority with him, with- 
g and BY « out fearing to be thought guilty of flattery, 
hurry in urging him to an act, for which he would 
ent to e pladly have thrown himſelf even at his 
1ay be BY « feet [u].“ | | | 
tefull, He received another Letter on the ſame ſub- 
pf = jet, and about the ſame time, written jointly by 

onely | I 
from . [7] Ad Att. g. 6. a1. videbar ullo modo facilius 
honor [z] Epiſtolam meam quod moturus, quam fi id, quod 
ſhould 3 ſcribis eſſe non gum hortarer, convenire ejus 

ero moleſte. Quin etiam ip- ſapientiæ dicerem. Eam ſi 
e bel le multis dedi deſcribendam. A dixi, cum eum 
VO, à8 La enim & acciderunt jam & ad ſalutem patriæ hortarer, 
tizens. impendent, ut teſtatum eſſe non ſum veritus, ne viderer 
Yre on lim de pace quid ſenſerim. aſſentiri, cui tali in re luben- 
Cum autem eum hortarer, ter me ad pedes abjeciſſem, 
=— cum præſertim hominem, non &c. Ib. 8. 9. 
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A. Urb. 704. 
Cic. 38: 
Coll. 


C. Cravpivs 


MarcELLUS, 

Li CornNELi1- 

vs: LENTru- 
Los Crus, 
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Balbus and Oppins, two of Cæſar's chief con. 
fidents. FRI ts 0999] fr? 


Balbus and Oppius to M. Cicero. 


„TE advice, not onely of little men, ſuch 
„as we. are, but even of the greateſt; is gene. 
„ rally weighed, not by the intention of the 
« piver, but the event; yet relying on your hu- 
„ manity, we will give you what we take to be 
„the beſt in the caſe about which you wrote to 
<& us; which, though it ſhould not be found pru- 
dent, yet certainly flows from the utmoſt fide- 
<« lity and affection to you. If we did not know 
&« from Cæſar himſelf, that, as ſoon as he comes 
„to Rome, he will do what in our judgement 
* we think he ought to do, treat about a recon- 
s ciliation between him and Pompey,” we ſhould 
give over exhorting you to come and take 
<« part in thoſe. deliberations ; that by your help, 
4 who have a ſtrict friendſhip with them both, 


„ the whole affair may be ſettled with eaſe and 


e dignity :: or, if on the contrary, we believed 


that Czfar would not do it, and knew that he 


« as reſolved upon a war. with Pompey, we 
<« ſhould never try to perſuade you, to take arms 
«-againft a man to whom you have the greateſt 
obligations, in the fame manner as we have al- 
* ways entreated you, not to fight againſt Cæſar. 
« But ſince at preſent we can onely gueſs rather 
% than know what Cæſar will do, we have no- 
« thing to offer but this, that it does not ſeem 
< agreeable to your dignity, or your fidelity, ſo 
<< well known to all, when you are intimate with 
them both, to take arms againſt either: and 
e this we do not doubt but Cæſar, according to 
his humanity, will highly approve : yet it m 

i | cc Ju ge 


Con. 


judge Prope 
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«know what he will really do about it; and if 


« he returns us an anſwer, will preſently ſend © 
«you notice, what we think of it, and give 1 
« you our word, that we will adviſe onely, what L. Coavsrr- 


« we take to be moſt ſuitable to yqur honor, not 
« to Cæſar's views; and are perſuaded, that Cæ- 
« far, out of his indulgence to his friends, will 
10 leaſed with it [x].“ This joint Letter 
vas followed by a ſeparate one from Balbus, 


| Balbus to Cicero Emperor. 


6 TUMEDIATELY after I had ſent the com- 
mon Letter from Oppius and myſelf, I re- 
«ceived one from Cæſar, of which I have ſent 
«you a copy; Whence you will perceive how 
« defirous he is of peace, and to be reconciled 
« with Pompey, and how far removed from all 
thoughts of cruelty. It gives me an extreme 
« joy, as it certainly ought to do, to ſee him in 
« theſe ſentiments. As to yourſelf, your fide- 
« lity, and your piety, I am intirely of the ſame 


„mind, my dear Cicero, with you, that you 


cannot, conſiſtently with your character and 
« duty, bear arms againſt a man to whom you 


« declare yourſelf ſo greatly obliged ; that Cæſar 


„will approve this reſolution, I certainly know 
from his ſingular humanity; and that you 
« will perfectly ſatisfy him, by taking no part 
in the war againſt him, nor joining yourſelf 
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r, we will write to him; to let us A. Urb. 704. 


Cic. 5 8. 
Coſſ. 


us LENTrVU- 
Lus Caus. 


«* to. his adverſaries: this he will think ſufficient, 


not onely from you, a perſon. of ſuch dignity 
and ſplendor, but has allowed it even to me, 
not to be found in that camp, which is likely 


[x] Ad Att. 9. 8. 
| « to 


CLauprus 
ARCELLUS. 
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A. Urb. 704. to be formed againſt Lentulus and Pompey, from 
Cie. 58. © whom I have received the greateſt obligations 
C. Ciaumys it was enough, he faid, if I performed n 
Maxzcerrvs, ©* part to him in the City and the gown, whid 
L. CoxnzII- © T might perform alſo to them if I thought fit 
vs LEnTVU- © wherefore I now manage all Lentulus's affai 
us CRVS. e at Rome, and diſcharge my duty, my fidelity 
* my piety to them both: yet in truth Ido not tak 
the hopes of an accommodation, though no 
& ſo low, to be quite deſperate; ſince Cæſar is 
„ that mind in which we ought to wiſh him 
„one thing would pleaſe me, if you think i 
<< proper, that you would write to him, and de 
fire a guard from him, as you did from Pom 
e pey, at the time of Milo's trial, with my ap 
© probation : I will undertake for him, if I right 
* ly know Cæſar, that he will ſooner pay ar 
* gard to your dignity, than to his own intereſt 
* How prudently I write theſe things, I knoy 
not; but this I certainly know; that whatever ticu 
<« TI write, I write out of a ſingular love and af 
„ fection to you: for (let me die, ſo as Ci; 
may but live) if I have not ſo great an eſtee 
* for you, that few are equally dear to me 
When you have taken any reſolution in thi 
_ «*< affair, I wiſh that you would let me know it 
* for I am exceedingly ſollicitous that you ſhoulc 
_ «« diſcharge your duty to them both, which in 
truth J am confident you will diſcharge. Take 
care of your health [y ].“ 
Tux offer of a guard was artfully inſinuated; 
for while it carried an appearance of honor and © | 
reſpect to Cicero's perſon, it muſt neceſſarily have * c 
made him Cæſar's priſoner, and deprived him 0 © 
the liberty of retiring, when he found it propel © | 


[5] Ad Att. 9. 8. 10 
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THEY met as he expected, and he ſent At- 


ticus the following account of what paſſed be- 
tween them: My diſcourſe with him, ſays he, 
as ſuch, as would rather make him think 
« well of me than thank me. I ſtood firm in 
© refuſing to go to Rome; but was deceived in 
expecting to find him eaſy ; for I never ſaw 
% any one leſs ſo: he was condemned, he ſaid, 
by my judgement; and, if I did not come, 


* others would be the more backward: I told 
him that. their caſe was very different from 
mine. After many things ſaid on both ſides, 


he bad me come however, and try to make 


peace: ſhall I do it, ſays I, in my own way? 
„do you imagine, replied he, that I will pre- 
* ſcribe to you? I will move the Senate, then, 
© ſays I, for a decree againſt your going to Spain, 


* or tranſporting your troops into Greece, and 


© ſay a great deal beſides in bewailing the caſe of 
1 „ Pompey : 
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qut of Italy: but he was too wiſe to be caught A. Urb. 704. 
by it, or to be moved in any manner by the Let- 5 
ters themſelves, to entertain the leaſt thought of C. CI AuDIUS 
zoing to Rome, ſince to aſſiſt in the Senate, Maxczrrus, 
when Pompey and the Conſuls were driven out L. ConnEII- 
of it, was in reality to take part againſt them, 
What gave him a more immediate uneaſineſs, 
was the daily expectation of an interview with 
Cæſar himſelf, who was now returning from 
Brundiſium by the road of Formiæ, where he 
then reſided : for though he would gladly have 
avoided him, if he could have contrived to do it 
decently, yet to leave the place juſt when Cæſar 
was coming to it, could not fail of being inter- 
preted as a particular affront : he reſolved there- 
fore to wait for him, and to act on the occaſion with 
a firmneſs and gravity, which became his rank and 
character. 


Cic. 88. 


us LEN r- 


Lus Crus, 
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A. Gb 104 « Pompey : I will not allow, replied he, ſuc] 


Co 


C. CLavpivs 
MarcELLUs, a l 
L. ConnzlLi- © cannot help ſaying, if 1 am there, or not come 


os LsxTU- « at all. The reſult was; that to ſnift off the 


LuUs Caus. 


for that reaſon will not come ; becauſe I muſt 


lebrating this Feſtival in his native City [a]. 


The HIs rox of the Life 


<« things to be ſaid : ſo I thought, fays I, and 


ec either ſay them, and many more, which [| 


ce difcourſe, he wiſhed me to conſider of it; 
& which I could not refuſe to do, and fo we 
e parted, I am perſuaded, that he is not pleaſed 
* with me; but I am pleaſed with myſelf; which 
] have not been before of à long time. 
6 for the reſt; good Gods, what a crew he has 
„with him! what a helliſh band, as you cal 
e them !--— what a deplorable affair! what de 
% ſperate troops! what a lamentable thing, toſer 
« Servius's ſon, and Titinius's, with many mot 
cc of their rank in that camp, which beſieged 
« Pompey! he has fix legions; wakes at al 
hours; fears nothing; I ſee no end of this ca 
* Jamity. His declaration at the laſt, which | 
had almoſt forgot, was odious z that if he was 
< not permitted to uſe my advice, he would uſe 
* ſuch as he could get from others, and purſu 
„ all meaſyres which were for his ſervice [z].” 
From this conference, Cicero went directly to 
Arpinum, and there inveſted his ſon, 41 ihe age 
of ſixteen, with the manly gown : he reſolved to 
carry him along with him to Pompey's camp, 
and thought it proper to give him an air of man- 
hood before he enliſted him into the war: and 
ſince he could not perform that ceremony at 
Rome, choſe to oblige his Countrymen, by ce- 


| [#] Ad Att. 9. i. pini potiſimum togam puran 
8 Ego meo Ciceroni, dedi, idque mend pid no- 
quoniam Roma caremus, Ar- ſtris fuit gratum—ib. 19. 


WHILE 
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young Quintus Cicero, the nephew, a fiery giddy 
youth, privately wrote to him to offer his ſer- 
vice, with a promiſe of ſome information con- 


l, anc 
[ mult 
nich! 


„ 
„ full WII LE Cæſar was on the road towards Rome, A. Urb. 504. 


K. 58. 
Coſl. 

C. CLavpivs 

Maxcklrus, 


comꝗ cerning his uncle; upon which, being ſent for L. Corns-. 
f the and admitted to an audience, he aſſured Ceſar, u Lenry- 
of it N dat his Uncle was utterly diſalfected to all his mea- Cuus. 


ſo well ſures, and determined to leave Italy and go to Pom- 


lleaſedM/ey. The boy was tempted to this raſhneſs by the 
which hopes of 2 considerable preſent, and gave much un- 


he has 
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alineſs by it both to the Father and the Uncle, 
who had reaſon to fear ſome ill conſequence from 
t [5] : but Cæſar deſiring ſtill to divert Cicero 
om erh againſt him, and to quiet the ap- 
prehenſions which he might entertain for what 
was paſt, took occaſion to ſignify to him in a kind 
Letter from Rome, that he retained u0 reſentment 
of bis refuſal to. come to the City, though Tullus and 
Servins complained, that he had not ſhewn the ſame 
ndulgence to them ridiculous men, ſays Cicero, 
whd, after ſending their ſons to befiege Pompey at 
Brundiſium, 1 to be ſcrupulous about going to 


the Senate [c]. FT 
Crczro's behaviour however, and reſidence in 
tboſe villas of his, which were neareſt to the ſea, 


o] Litteras ejus ad Czſa- ſc] Cæſar mihi ignoſcit per 
em miſſas ita graviter tuli- litteras, quod non Roman - 
nus, ut te quidem celaremus venerim, ſe ſeque in optimam 
—tantum ſeito poſt Hir- partem id accipere dicit. Fa- 


: and tim conventum, arceſſitum, cile patior, quod ſcribit, ſe- 


a” Cziare; cum eo de meo cum Tullum & Servium queſ- 
Dny . 1 | ms e 
by ce um ab ſuis conſiliis alie- tas eſſe, quia non idem ſibi, 


uſimo, & conſilio relinquendi quod mihi remiſiſſet. Homi- 


J. lam —ib. 10. 4, 5, &c. nes ridiculos, qui cum filios 
Quintum puerum accepi miſiſſent ad Cn. Pompeium 
z puram ehementer. Avaritiam vi- circumſidendum, ipfi in ſena- 
;bus no- eo fuiſſe, & ſpem magni tum venire dubitarent. Ib. 
10. wnptarii, Magnum hoc ma- 10. 3. | 
im eſt.—ib. 10. 7. "Ys 


Nair Von. II. 1 gave 
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A. Urb. 704. 


We. 58. 


We His roxy of the Life 


are riſe; to a general report, that he was. waiting 
nely for a wind to carry him over ta Pompey; 


'Coſl. | 0 „„ „ „ HTS 1 > 
8 eas Pon Which Carer Kat fur angther preſſing Le: 
Mancz1.vs. ter, to try, if poſſible, to difluade him from that 
L. Cornetr- ſtep, x 805 


us LENTU- 
us Cavs. 


Czſar Emperor, to Cicero Emperor. 


Though I never imagined that you would do 
any thing raſhly or imprudently, yet moved by 
common report, I thought proper to write to 
* you, and beg of you by our mutual affection, 
ce that you would not run to a declining cauſe, 
e whither you did not think fit to go while it 
v ſtood firm, For you will do the greateſt inju 
ry to our friendſhip, and conſult but ill for 
«« yourſelf, if you do not follow, where fortune 
calls: for all things ſeem to have ſucceded moſt 
e proſperouſly for us, moſt unfortunately for 
ce them: nor will you be thought to haye folloy- 
ed the cauſe, (ſince that was the ſame, when 
you choſe to withdraw yourſelf from their.coun- 
e cils) but to have condemned ſome act of mine; 
than which you can do nothing that could 
ee affect me more ſenſibly, and what I beg by 
the rights of our friendſhip, that you would 
* not do, Laſtly, what is more agreeable to 
c the character of an honeſt, quiet man, and 
good Citizen, than to retire from civil broils ? 


% from which ſome, who would gladly have 


done it, have been deterred. by an apprehen- 
&« ſion of danger: but you, after a full teſtimony 
of my life, and trial of my friendſhip, will 
«+ find nothing more ſafe or more reputable, than 
<« to keep yourſelf clear from all this, contention. 
The 16th of April on the road [d].“ 
4] Ad Att. x. 8. ir 
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ltaly in His abſence, wrote to him to the ſame 
purpoſe,” hd on the ſame day. 


If 1 had not a great eſteem for you, and 


& much greater indeed than you imagine, I 


« ſhould not be concerned at the report which 
« is ſpread of you, eſpecially when I take it to 
be but falſe. But out of the exceſs of my af- 
« fection, I cannot diſſemble, that even a report, 
5 though falſe, makes ſome impreſſion on me. 
] cannot believe that you are preparing to croſs 
© the ſea, when you have ſuch a value for Dola- 
* bella, and your daughter Tullia, that excel- 
ent woman, and are ſo much valued by us all, 
to whom in truth your Ny and honor are 
4 almoſt dearer than to yourſelf : yet I did not 
* think it the part of a friend not to be moved 
aby the diſcourſe even of ill-defigning men, 
* and wrote this with the greater inclination, as 
take my part to be the more difficult on the 
x 6 of he late coldneſs, - rather 
hy my jealouſy, than any injury from you. 
4 F or Lache you to aſſure Nef that Ring 
dy is dearer to me than you, excepting my 
Cæſar, and that I know alſo that Cæfar 
*reckons M, Cicero in the firſt claſs of his 
friends. Wherefore I beg of you, my Ci- 
- Cero, that you will keep yourſelf free and un- 
determined, and deſpiſe the fidelity of that 


* man who firſt did you an injury, that he might 


* afterwards do you a kindneſs; nor fly from 
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Cic. 58. 
Coll. 


C. CLavvpivs 


3 3 | MarcELLus. 
Antonius Tribun of the I and Proprætor, to L. Coauzli- 
Cicero Emperor. vs LEnTU- 

Los CRUs. 


him, who, though he ſhould not love you, 


* Which is impoſſible, yet will always deſire to 
" ſee you in ſafety and ſplendor. 
: 1 « Calpurnius 


I have ſent 
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A. Urb. 704. % Calpurnius to you with this, the - moſt inti- 
| Wer " << mate of my friends, that you might perceive 
C. CLavpivs ©* the great concern which I have for your life 
MaxceLrvs. ©* and dignity Fel” 5 | 
L. CoxneLi- CAELIus alſo wrote to him on the ſame ſub. 
vs LenTy- ject; but finding by ſome hints in Cicero's an- 
Lus Crus. | 3 
8 ſwer, that he was actually preparing to run away 
to Pompey, he ſent him a —— Letter, in 2 


moſt pathetic, or, as Cicero calls it, lamentalli 


Arain FJ, in hopes to work upon him by alarm- 
ing all his fears. _ 


Caelius to Cicero. 


% Bxinc in a conſternation at your Letter, 
ce by which you ſhew that you are meditating 
nothing but what is diſmal, yet neither tell 
me directly what it is, nor wholly hide it from 

e me, I preſently wrote this to you. By all 

your fortunes, Cicero, by your children, I 
e beg and beſeech you, not to take any ſtep in- 

<« jurious to your ſafety : for I call the gods and 
e men, and our friendſhip to witneſs, that what 

] have told, and forewarned you of, was not 

< any vain conceit of my own, but after I had 

<« talked with Cæſar, and underſtood from him, 

e how he reſolved to act after his victory, I in- 
formed you of what I had learnt. If you 

t imagine that his conduct will always be the 
fame, in diſmiſſing his enemies and offering 
e cohditions, you are miſtaken : he thinks and 
« even talks of nothing but what is fierce and 
< ſevere, and is gone away much out of humor 
with the Senate, and thoroughly provoked by 
* the oppoſition which he has met with, nor wil 

[-] Ibid. ſcriptam miſerabiliter — ib. 

{/] M. Czlii epiſtolam x. 9. 
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3 there be any room for mercy. Wherefore, if you A. Urb. 204. 
* « yourſelf, your onely ſon, your houſe, your Cie. 58. 
remaining hopes be dear to you: if I, if 6 Cubes 
ſub. the worthy man, your ſon-in-law, have any Maxcerivs. 
s an. weight with you, you ſhould not deſire to L. Cornzri- 
away orerturn our fortunes, and force us to hate or *. n 
in 2 to relinquiſh that cauſe in which our ſafety ; 
nah“ conſiſts, or to entertain an impious wiſh againſt 
arm. yours. Laſtly, refle& on this, that you have 
already given all the offence which you can 
« oive, by ſtaying ſo long behind; and now to 
declare againſt a Conqueror, whom you would 
© not offend, while his cauſe was doubtful, and 
etter, to fly after thoſe who run away, with whom 
rating «you would not join, while they were in con- 
r tell MI dition to reſiſt, is the utmoſt folly. Take 
from! (care, that while you are aſhamed not to ap- 
By all I prove yourſelf, one of the beſt Citizens, you 
en, I not too haſty in determining what is the 
ep in * beſt, But if I cannot wholly prevail with 
s and WM you, yet wait at leaſt till you know how we 
what luccede in Spain, which, I now tell you, will 


as not 
I had 
| him, 
In 
f you 
Je _ 
ffering 
as and 
e and 
humor 
ced by 
or will 


e there 


he ours as ſoon as Ceſar comes thither. What 


* know not; and what your view can be in ac- 
*ceding to a deſperate cauſe, by my faith I 
cannot find out. As to the thing, which you 
(diſcover to me by your ſilence about it, Cæſar 
has been informed of it; and after the firſt ſa» 
lutation, told me preſently what he had heard 
'of you: J denied that. I knew any thing of 
the matter, but begged of him to write to 
you in a manner the moſt effectual, to make 
you ſtay. He carries me with him into Spain; 
if he did not, I would run away to you where» 
ever you are, before I came to Rome, to diſ- 


'T 3 | cc you 


* hopes they may have when Spain is loſt, 1 


pute this point with you in perſon, and hold 
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A. Urb. 704. © you faſt even by force. Conſider, Cicero, 
1. * 6c again and again, that you do not utterly ruin 
C. C:avpius both you and yours; that ygu de not know- 
Maxczirvus. © ingly and willingly throw yourſelf into diffi- 
L. Cornsii- < culties, whence you ſee no way to extricate 
vs LENTU- c yourſelf. But PR either the reproaches of the 
cos Csus. 4 better ſort touch you, or you; cannot bear the 
< inſolence and haughtineſs of a certain ſet of 
« men, I would adviſe you to chuſe ſome pho 
remote from the war, till theſe conteſts be 
« over, which will ſoon be decided: if you do 
yy this, I ſhall think that you haye done wiſely, 
and you will not offend Ceſar [g. 

AELIUS'S advice, as well as his penddict Way 
grounded upon. a maxim, which he had before 
advanced in a Letter to Cicero, 2hak in a public 
diſſen/ion, as long 'as it was. carried an by civil me 
thigs, one ought to take the honefter ſide; but. when 
it came to arms, the ſtronger; aud 10 judge that th 
Bel. which was the ſafeſt [H]. Cicero was not of 
his opinion, but governed himſelf in this, as he 
e did, in all other caſes, by a contrary 
rule that. where, our. duty and. aur ſafety interfere, 
11 ſhould adbere always to. what is right, whateur 

0 We, incur. by it. 

-URIQ paid Cicero a friendly, viſit of two day! 
about this time on. his way towards Sicily, the 
command of which. Cæſar had. committed. to 
him. Their converſation turned; on the unhap- 
py. condition of the times, and the impending 
miſeries of the war, in which Curio was open, 
and without any reſerve, in talking. of Cziar's 


| Ep. fam, 8, 16. cernetpr, hansfigrem ſequi 
ol Illud te non.  arbitror. parterg,: ubi ad bellum K 


fugere ; quin homines indiſ- caſtra oft. f firmigrem: 


ſen 
dquamdiu civiliter fine, armis tutius fit, Ep, fam. 8: 14 
_ views 


ne dameſtica debeant, & 1d: melius ftatuere, quod 


m ſequi 
lym & 


miorem: 


re, quod 


8. 14. 
views: 
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« neutral place for his retreat; aſſured him, that 0 
C Har Would be pleaſed with it; offered him 20 = 


All kind of accommodation and ſafe paſſage yg 
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% Fe exhorted Cicero to chuſe ſome A. Uib. 704. 


Cic. 58. 


CLaupivs 
ARCELLUS. 


© through Sicily; made not the leaſt doubt, but L. Coaxxri- 


« that Cæfür would fon be maſter of Spain, 
4 and then follow Potnpey with his whole force, 
and that Pompey's death would be the end of 


«the war: but confeſſed withal, that he ſaw 


© no proſpe& or glimmering of hope for the 
Republic: faid, that Cæſar was fo provoked 
«by the Tribun Metellus at Rome, that he 
„had a mind to have killed him, as many of 
© his friends adviſed; that if he had done it, 
& great ſlaughter would have enſued ; that 
«* his clemency flowed, not from his natural 
© diſpoſition, but becauſe he thought it po- 
u pular; and if he once loſt the affections of 
* the people, he would be cruel : that he was 
« difturbed to ſee the people ſo diſguſted by his 
ſeizing the public ckealire; ancf | 
had reſolyed to ſpeak to them before he left 
Rome, yet he durſt not venture upon it for 
« fear of ſome affront , and went away at laſt 
much diſcompoſed [i].“ : 
Taz leaving an gui treaſure at Rome a prey 
10 Cæſar, is cenſured more than once by Cicero, 
2s one of the blunders of his friends [&]: but it 
8 a common caſe in civil diſſenſions, for the 
honeſter fide, through the fear of diſcrediting 
their cauſe by any irregular act, to ruin it by an 
unſeaſonable moderation. The public money 
was kept in the temple of Saturn; and the Con- 
ſuls contented! themſelves with carrying away the 
kys, fancying, that the ſanctity of the place 


[#] Ib. 7. 12, 15. 
would 


Li] Ad Att. x. 4. 
| T4 


though he 


us LENTU- 
Lus Crus. 


ye 
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A. Urb. 704. would ſecure it from violence; eſpecially when 
f Os: F 8. the greateſt part of it was a fund . kind, 
C. Cv apart by the laws for occaſions onely of the laſt 
'  ManctLivs. exigency, er the terror of a Gallic invaſion [I]. 
L. Coxnertts Pompey was ſenſible of the miſtake, when it 
vs LENTU- was too late, and ſent inſtructions to the Con- 
Lus Cue. ſuls to go back and fetch away zbis ſacred tres 
ſure : but Cæſar was then ſa far advanced, that 

they durſt not venture upon it; and Lentulus 

coldly ſent him word, that he himſelf ſhould firſt 

march againſt Ceſar into Picenum, that they might 

be. able to do it with ſafety ſm]. Cæſar had none 

of theſe ſcruples ; but as ſoon as he came to 

Rome, ordered © the, door of the Temple ta 

ce be broken open, and the money to be ſeized 

* for his own uſe; and had like to have killed 

the Tribun Metellus,” who truſting to the 
authority of his office, was filly enough to at- 

tempt to hinder him. He found. there an im- 

menſe treaſure, ** both in coin and wedges of 

&« ſolid gold, reſerved from the ſpoils of con- 

* a nations from the time even of the 

« Punic war: for the Republic, as Pliny ſays, 

ce had never been richer than it was at this 

« day [u].“ . 3 . 
CickRo was now impatient to be gone, and 

the more ſo, on account of the inconvenient 

pomp of his Laurel, and Lictors and ſtile of 

Emperor , which in a time of that jealouſy and 
diſtraction expoſed him too much to the eyes of 

the public, as well as to be taunts and rail 


IT Dp. p. 162, ipſe in Picenum— ad Att. 7. 
n] C. Caſſhus—— attulit 21. . 
mandata ad Conſules, ut Ro- [x] Nec fuit aliis tempo- 

mam venirent, pecuniam de ribus Reſpub. locupletior, 
ſanctiore zrario auferrent— Plin. Hiſt. 33. 3. 
Conſul reſcripſit, ut prius 1 
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hen F Bis enemies [o]. He reſolved to croſs the ſea A. Urb. 704. 
ind, i Pompey ; yet knowing all his motions to be _ ts 
lat WM narrowly watched, took pains to conceal his in- © Cb 
IJ. Wl tention, eſpecially from Antony, who reſided at Mazczrrvs, 
1 it Ml this time in his neighbourhood, and kept a ſtrict L. Cornegri- 
on- eye upon him. He ſent him word therefore by vs LexTv- 
rea: Letter, that he had „ no deſign againſt Ceſar z Cs. 
that « that he remembered his. friendſhip, and his 
alus % ſon-in-law. Dolabella; that if he had other 
ft thoughts, he could eaſily have been with 
Ut © Pompey 3 that his chief reaſon for retiring 
zone was to avoid the uneaſineſs of appearing in 
e ta public with the formality of his Lictors [p].“ 
e to But Antony wrote him a ſurly anſwer; which 
ized Cicero calls a Laconic Mandate, and ſent a copy 
illed of it to Atticus, % let bim ſee, he ſays, how ty- 
the N rannically it was. dran. 4 Et 
at- « How ſincere is your way of acting? for 
im- © he, who has a mind to ſtand neuter, * at 
s of Ml © home; he, who goes abroad ſeems to paſs a 
con- Judgment on the one ſide or the other. But 
the it does not belong to me to determine, whe- 
ſays, ther a man may go abroad or not. Cæſar has 
this Wl © impoſed this taſk upon me, not to ſuffer any 
man to go out of Italy. Wherefore it ſigni- 
„ and fies nothing for me to approve your reſoluti- 
nient on, if I: have no power to indulge you in it. 
le f 1 would have you write to Cæſar, and aſk' 
47 * that favor of him: I do not doubt but you 
es 0 5 F NY | 
ale To] Accedit etiam maleſta ſcripſiſſem, nihil me contra 
& hzc pompa lictorum meo- Cæſaris rationes cogitare; 
Att. 4 rum, nomehque imperii quo meminiſſe me generi mei, 
__—, appellor. — ſed incurrit hee meminiſſe amicitiz, potuiſſe 
epo noſtra laurus non ſolum in o- fi aliter ſentirem, ele cum 
3 culos, ſed jam etiam in vocu- Pompeio, me autem, quia 
2 las malevolorum — Ep. cum liQoribus invitus curſa- 


fam 2. 16. 5 2 


[2] Cum ego ſepiſſime 


rem, abeſſe velle — ad Att. 


X. IO, 1 will 
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A. Urb. 704. will obtain it, eſpecially ſince" you Promiſe ty 
Cie. 58. rretain a regard for our friendſhip [4].” | 
Mazxcziivs, him, but ſent an excuſe, 'fhat he ws aſhamtt 10 
L. Cornpti- do it, becauſe be tobt bim io be angry with him, 
vs LexTV- giving him to underſtand at the ſame time by 
Aha 7 rebatius, that be had ſpecial orders to obſerve his 
motions fr]. | ne 
Tus E Letters give us the moſt ſetifible 
proof of the high eſteem and credit in which 
Cicero flotiſhed at this Time in Rome : when 
in a conteſt for Empire, which force alone was 
to decide, we fee the Chiefs on beth fides fo 
ſollicitous to gain a man to their party, who 
had no peculiar ſkill in arms or talents for war: 
but his name and authority was the acquilſitioti 
which they ſought; ſince Whatever was the fate 
of their arms, the world, they knew, would 
judge better of the cauſe which Cicero eſpouſed. 


The fame Letters will confute likewiſe in a great 


meaſure the common opinion of his want o 
reſolution in all caſes of difficulty, fince no man 
could ſhew a greater than he did on the preſent 
occaſion, when againſt the importunities of his 
friends, and all the invitations of à fuccefsfull 
power, he choſe to follow that caufe which he 
thought the beft, though he knew it to be the 
weakeſt. 25 8 | 
Dun Cæſar's abſence in Spain, Antony, 
who had nobody to controul him at home, 
gave a free courſe to his natural diſpoſition, and 
indulged himſelf without reſerve in all the ex- 
155 Ad Att. x. 10. r 
7] Nominatim de me fibii Antonius. ad me miſit, ſe 
imperatum dicit Antonius, pudore deterritum ad me non 
derat, ſed hoc Trebatio nar- ſere piitaret=ib.' x. 15. 0 
ä BYE CEIS 


. 


nec me tamen ipſe adhuc vi- veniſſe, quod me fibi ſuccen · 


B. N. S B 8 8 
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of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


ceſs of lewdneſs' and — Cicero deſcribing A. 


his uſual equipage in travelling about Italy, ſays, 


e he carries with him in an open Chaife the © 
« famed Actreſs Cytheris; his wife follows in a Mazczuuus, 
« ſecond, with feven other cloſe Litters, full of L. Coxxzi4- 
& his whores and boys. See by what baſe hands LExru- 


tus Cavs, 


„ we fall; and doubt, if you can, whether Cz- 
„far, let him come vanquiſhed or victorious, 
« will not make cruel work amongft us at his 
return. For my part, if I cannot get a fhip, 
« will take a boat to tranſport myſelf out af 
e their reach; but I ſhall tell you more after I 
have had a conference with Antony [5].* A. 
mong Antony's other extravagances, he had the 
infolence to appear ſometimes in public, with his 
miſtre/s Cytheris in a Chariot drawn by Lions. Ci- 
cero. alluding to this, in a Letter to Atticus, tells 
him jocoſely, that he need not be afraid of Antony's 
Lions [a; for though the beaſts were ſo fierce, 
the maſter himſelf was very tame. 

Prix ſpeaks of this fact, as 2 defined inſult, 


on the Roman people; as if by the of the. 
Lions, Antony intended to give them to underſtand, 


| that the flerceſt ſpirits of them would be forced to 


ſubmit to the yoke [u]: Plutarch alſo mentions 0 > 


L Hig tamen-Cytheridem, ſeribam cum illum convenero 
ſecum. lectica aperta portat,, —ih. x. 10. | 
alterea uxorem: ſeptem pre- [] Tu Antomi 38 
teria conjuncteæ lecticæ fant timeſcas, cave. Nihil eſt illo 
amicarum, an amicorum * homine jucundius. Ib. x. 
vide quam turpi leto perea- 13. 5 
mus: & dubita, fi potes, quin [] Jugo ſubdidit eos, 
ile ſeu victus, ſeg, vigor.re- primuſque Romæ ad currum 
dierit, cædem facturus fit, junxit Antonius; & quidem. 
go vero vel lintrigulo,, fi; civili bello cum. dimicatum 
navis non erit, eripiam me ex eſſet in Pharſalicis campus ;- 
iorgm. parricidio. Sed plura non fine oſtento quodam tem- 


porum 
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A, Urb. 704. but both of them place it after the battle of 


| Cic. 58. 


858 Pharſalia, though it is evident from this hint of 
©. W it given by Cicero, chat it er long be- 


MaRcELLUs. ore. - 


L. Coanzli- —— Cicero continued at Formiæ, deli 
v3 LENTU- berating on the meaſures of his conduct, he 


Lys Cavs. 


formed ſeveral political theſes s, adapted to the 


circumſtances of the times, for the amuſement 
of his ſolitary hours: Whether a man ought 


<« to ſtay in his Country, when it was. poſſeſſed 


_ hea Tyrant: whether one ought not by all 


ce 
cc 
&« 
cc 


means to attempt the diſſolution of the Ty- 
ranny, though the City on that account was 
expoſed to the utmoſt hazard: whether there 
was not cauſe to be afraid of the man who 


<« ſhould diſſolve it, leſt he ſhould advance him- 


(44 
cc 


ſelf into the other's place: whether we ſhould 
not .help our country by the methods of peace, 


<« rather than war: whether. it be the part of a 
« Citizen to by ſtill- in a neutral place, while 
<« his country is ee. or to run all hazards 


“ for the ſake 0 


the common liberty: whe- 


ther one ought to bring a war upon his city, 
and beſiege it, when in the hands of a T). 
* rant : whether a man, not approving the diſ- 
* ſolution of a Tyranny by war, ought not to 
join himſelf however to the beſt Citizens: 
* whether one ought to act with his benefactors 
* and. friends, though they do not in his opi- 
4 nion take right meaſures for the public inte · 
“ reſt: Whether a man, who has done great 
<« ſervices for his country, a for chat reaſon 


n generoſos pres ju- 


gum ſubire illo prodigio ſig- 


nificante : nam quod ita vec- 


«Y 


CY 


tys eft cum mima Cytheride, 


ſoprs unde etiam illarum 
calamitatum fait, —— Plin, 


Hiſt, Gr 16. 


4 
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« has been envied and cruelly' treated, is ſtil A. Urb. 704. 
bound to expoſe himſelf to freſh dangers; for Cie. 58. 
« it, or may not be permitted at laſt to take . _—_ i 
« care of himſelf. and his family, and give up Maxczrrus, 
6 all political matters to the men of power—— L. CoxxEII- 
by exerciſing myſelf, ſays be, in theſe queſtions, us Lanru- 
« and examining them on the one ſide and the Cas. 
* other, I relieve my mind from its preſent an- 
* xiety, and draw out ede which mee be 
« of uſe to me Ix ]. 

From the time of his leaving the City, coge= 
ther with Pompey and the Senate, there paſſed 
not a ſingle day in which he did not write one or 
more Letters to Atticus [y], the onely friend whom 
he truſted with the ſecret of his. thoughts. From 
theſe letters it appears, that the ſumm of At- 
ticus's advice to him agreed intirely with his 
own ſentiments, that if Pompey remained in Italy, 
be ought to join with him; if not, ſhould ſtay behind, 
and expect what freſh accidents might produce [ Z]. 
This was what Cicero had hitherto. followed; 
and as to his future conduct, though he ſeems 
ſometimes to be a little wavering and irreſolute, 
yet the reſult of his deliberations conſtantly turn- 


ed in favor of Pompey. 


His perſonal affection 


for the man, Fa ee of his cat, the re- 


8 In his ego me conſul- 
tationibus exercens, diſſerens 
in utramque partem, tum 
grzce tum latine, abduco pa- 


rumper animum a moleſtiis 


2 Ts Gd 71 delibero. Ad 


GH Hujus autem epiſtolæ 
hon iolum ea cauſa eſt, ut ne 
quis a me dies intermittetur, 
quin dem ad te litteras, ſed 
ib. 8. 12. 


3 tibi codem. die 
hanc epiſtolam diQavi, & 
pridie dederam _ manu 


longiorem — ib. x. 


[z] Ego Taten tibi non 
ſim — — 1 Pompeius Ita- 
liam relinquit, te quoque 


profugere, ſummo enim peri- 


culo facies, nee Reipub pro- 
deris; cui quidem poſterius 
poteris prodeſſe, ſi manſeris 
— 1b. 9. 109. | 
proaches 
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A-Urb. 504. proaclies of the better fort, who began to cenſure 
* - his tardineſs, and above all, bis yrarimde for fa. 
C. Cxavprus dort 87rd, Which had ever the: greateſt weight 
Mazcziiuvs, with him, made him tefolve at all adventures to 
L..Connzii- run after him; and though he was diſpleaſed with 
Us _— his management of che war, aud without amp hopes 
nee, of bis'fuceeſs fa; though he knew him before 
be no' politician, and now perceived bin, be ſays, 

tu be 18 general ; yet with all his faults, he could 

not endure the thought of deſerting him, nor 

hardly forgive himſelf for ſtaying fo long behind 

kim; For as in love, ſays he; any thing dirty 
* and indecent in à miſtreſs will ſtifle it for the 
««: preſent, fo the deformity of Pompey's con- 
« duct put me out of humor with him; but 
% now that he is gone, my love revives, and 
J cannot bear his abſence, Ce. _ 
War held him ſtill a while longer was hi 
tears of bis family, and be Pemonſirances of hit 
danghter Fullia; who entreated him to wait onely 
ia of the Spaniſh war, and urged it as the 


advice of Armeus [cl. He was paſſionately fond | 


of this daughter; and with great reaſon; for ſhe 
was a woman of ſingular accottipliſhments, with 


a] anzmt crimen mdecorss: ſie me illius fuge 
horreo—ib. 9. 2, 5, 7.— negligentiæque deformitas a- 
Nec mehercule hoc facio vertit ab amore — nunc e- 
Reipab: cauſa, quam fundi- mergit amor, nunc defide- 
tus deletam puto, ſed nequis rium ferte non poſſum. Ib. 
me putet ingratum in eum, g. 10606. 
ui me levavit iis incommo- {ſc} Sed cum ad me mea 
Fs, quibus ipſe affecetat— 'Paiha ſcribat, orans, ut quid 
ib. 9. 19. in Hiſpania geratur expectem, 
Portunæ ſunt committenda & ſemper adſcribat idem vi- 
omnia. Sine ſpe conamur deri tibi—ib. x. 8. 1 
ulla, Si melius quid acciderit Lacryme meorum me in- 
mirabimur ib. x. 2. terdum molliunt, precantium, 
(I Sicut er Tors eywlixors, ut de Hiſpaniis expetemus— 
alienant immundæ, infulfz, ib. x. 9. 


the 
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, utmoſt aſfectipn and piety te him : ſpeaking A. Urb. 204. 
ro ler to. Artieus,, „ how admirable, ſays he, is ©: 5% 
Je « her virtue & how does ſhe bear the public ca- C. Cra up 
Sit « lamity.? how her domeſtic. diſguſts ? what &Mazcaus, 
0 reatneſs of mind did. ſhe: ſhaw at my parting L 1 
Fich 6 — them? in ſpight of the tenderneſs of her = _— 
% © love, the wiſhes me to de nothing but what. . 
is right, and for my honor [4].” But as to 
wh the affair of Spain, he anſwered, © that what- 

” | * EVET. was the. fate of it, it could not alter the 
und © caſe with regard to himſelf: for if Cæſar ſhould 
75 + be driven out of it, his Journey to Pompey 
15 * would! be leſs welcome and reputable, ſince 
Curio himſelf would run over to him: or if the 
* 4 war. was drawn into length, there would be no 


= * chuſe the rather to run away from the violence 
. WH 2% ſuch a victory. He reſolved therefore, be 
. pl * ſays,, to act nothing craftily : but whatever be- 
5 dame of Spain, to find out Pompey as ſoon as 
* * he could, in conformity to Solon's law, who 
vic * made it capital for a Citizen not to take part 
in a civil diſſenſion le]. 2 Je. 
_ [4] Cujus quidem virtus trahitur bellum, quid expec- 
ne e mirifica. Quomada illa fert tem, aut quam * relin- 
efide- publicam cladem? quomodo quitur, ut ſi vincimur in Hiſ- 
Ib. domeſticas tricas ? quantus pania, quieſcamus. Id ego 
| tem animus in diſceſſu no- contra puto : iſtum enim wo- 
mes ho? ſit eh, fit. ſumma torem relinquendum magis 
t uid cbiſu is; tamen nos recte fa - puto, quam victum ibid. 
A cere & bene audire vult. Ib. Aſtute nihil ſum acturus; 
n M 7.8, 6. n fiat in Hiſpania quidlibet. Ib. 
q le] Si pelletur, quam gra- x. 6. $f 
ne in aut quam honeſtus tum erit Ego vero-Solonis—legem 
tium, dPompeiumnoſteradventus, negligam, qui capite ſanxit, 
; a cum ipſum Curionem ad ip- ſi qui in ſeditione non alter- 
m lum tranfiturum putem ? ſi utrius parti fuiſſet ib. x. 1. 
the | | = BExTORE 


ſhould be beaten, inſtead of ſitting ſtill, as they 


4 adviſed, he thought juſt the contrary, and ſhould: 


end of waiting: or laſtly, if Pompey's army 
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. which was propoſed, that inſtead of preſſing him 
to the ſame conduct with himſelf, he found it 


„ with, he is alone a greater Coward than C. 


« Conſul; and urges Antony to ' hinder my 


The History of the Life 

Biro x his going off, Servius Sulpicius ſent i 2 
him word from Rome, that be Bad 4 great defire w 
to have à conference with bim, 0 conſult in con- fo 
mon what meaſures they ought to tate. Cicero con- ¶ co 
ſented to it, in hopes to find Servius in the ſame IM he 
mind with himſelf, and to have his company to al 
Pompey's camp: for in anſwer to his meſſage, he Ml dis 
intimated his own intention of leaving Italy; and Ml bi; 
if Servius was not in the ſame reſolution, adviſed I co: 
him to ſave himſelf the trouble of the Journey, though eo 
if be bad am thing of moment 10 communicate, be Wl ay 
would. wait for bis coming [F J. But at their il 
meeting he found him ſo timorous and deſpond- off 
ing, and fo full of ſcruples upon every thing 1 


neceſſary. to conceal his own deſign from him: 
& of all the men, ſays he, whom I have met 


Marcellus, who laments his having been 


going, that he himſelf AY ſtay with a better 
* grace [g].“ 

-CaTo, whom Pompey had ſent to poſſe 
himſelf of Sicily, thought fit to N that poſt, 


0 J] Sin autem tibi lun tes, in uo non ſit conjune- 
ni prudentiſſimo videtur utile tum confilium tuum cum meo, 
eſſe, nos colloqui, quanquam ſuperſedeas hoc labore itine- 


longius etiam cogitabam ab ris—ib. 4. 2. t 
urbe diſcedere, Cujus jam e- [ 989 Servii condilio nihil MWpicl 
tiam nomen invitus audio, expeditur. Omnes captiones Iavig 
tamen mon accedam — in omni ſententia occurrunt. WF. Cu! 


' zebat 
alia a 
Cat 
allo 


Ep. fam. 4-1 Unum C. Marcello cognor! 

Reſtat ut diſcedendum pu- timidiorem, quem Conſulem 
tem; z in quo reliqua videtur fuiſſe pœnitet — qui etiam 
eſſe deliberatio, quod conſili- Antonium confirmaſſe dic- 


um in diſceſſu, quæ loca ſe- tur, ut me impediret, quo iet 


tum, * tibi ene pu- Att. x. 15. 


> CON! 
8 


Ve 


quamur ſi habes jam ſtatu- ipſe, credo, honeftius,— Ad 


and 


's "is 
FX... 


* 


'of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


; ſent I and yield up the Mand to Curio, who came like- A. Urb. 2045 
art wiſe to ſeize it on Cæſar's part with a ſuperior = {© 
com- WW force. Cicero was much ſcandalized at Cato's C Crab 
con- conduct, being perſuaded that he might have Mazceruys, 
ſame held his poſſeſſion without difficulty, and that L. Corne- 
ny to ff all honeſt men would have flocked to him, eſpe- s Lzurv⸗ 
e, he Bl cially ven Pompey's fleet was ſo near to ſupport © as 
and WM bim for if that had but once appeared on the 
lviſed i coaſt, and begun to act, Curio himſelf as he 
bough Wl eonfe ſſod, would have run away the firſt. I wiſh, 
te, be lays Cicero, that Cotta may hold out Sardima as it 

their ll i; ſaid he will : for if ſo, how baſe will Cato's aft 
>ond- Wl appear b. | 

thing In theſe Circumſtances, while . he was pre- 
; him I paring all things for his voyage, and waiting 
nd it Nenely for a fair wind, he removed from his Cu- 

him : Wan to his Pompeian Villa beyond Naples, which, 

e met Wot being ſo commodious for an embarkment, 

an C. would help zo leſſen the ſuſpicion of his intended 

been Wb [5]. Here he received a private: meſſage 

r My Whom the Officers of three Cohorts, which were 

better in garriſon at Pompeii, to beg leave to wait upon 

im the day following, in order to deliver up 
poſſeſs their troops and the town into his hands; but 


ultead of liſtening to the overture, he ſlipt away 
e next morning before day to avoid ſeeing them; 
onjune” Fince ſuch a force or a greater could be of no ſer- 
re itine- . | 4 1 
—utinam, quod aiĩunt, Cotta 
Sardiniam teneat. Eſt enim 
rumor. O, ſi id fuerit, tur- 
pem Catonem ib. x. 16. 
Ii] Ego ut minuerim ſuſ- 
picionem profectionis, — pro- 
fectus ſum in Pompeianum 
a. d. 1111 Id. Ut ibi eſſem, 
dum quæ ad navigandum o- 


[] Curio mecum vixit— 
Fieiliæ difidens, ſi Pompeius 
uyigare cœpiſſet ib. x. 7. 
Curio Pompeii claſſem ti- 
debat: quæ ſi eſſet, ſe de Si- 
lia arbiturum. Ib. x. 4. 
Cato qui Siciliam tenere 
Allo negotio potuit & fi te- 
uſt, omnes boni ad eum 
keontuliſſent, Syracuſis pro- 
Aus eſt a. d. 8, Kal. Mail, 


oO nihil 
aptiones 
currunt. 
cognori 
onſulem 
1 etiam 
Te dici- 
ret, quo 
8.— Ad 


vice 


and 
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De HISTORY of the Life 
A. Utb. 04. vice there; and he was apprehenſive that it was 
deſigned onely as a trap for him [&]. 

Thus purſuing at laſt the reſult of all his de. 
liberations, and preferring the conſideration of 
L.CorxsLi- duty to that of his ſafety, he embarked to fol- 
vs LExTU- low Pompey ; and though from the nature of 
the war, he plainly ſaw and declared, „ that it 
&« was a contention onely for rule 


thought Pompey the 


« juſter King of the two; and if he did not con- 
quer, that the very name of the Roman 
« ple would be extinguiſhed ; or if he did, that 
« it would till be after the manner and pattern 
ef Sylla, with much cruelty and blood III.“ 
With theſe melancholy reflections he ſet ſail on 
zhe eleventh of June Im], © ruſhing, as he tells 


cc 


e 


. [4] Cum ad villam veniſ- 
ſem, ventum eſt ad me, Cen- 
turiones . trium Cohortium, 
quæ Pompeiis ſunt, me velle 
poſtridie ; hæc mecum Nin- 
nius noſter, velle eos mihi ſe, 
& oppidum tradere. At ego 
tibi peſtridie a villa ante lu- 
cem, ut me omnino illi non 
viderunt. Quid enim erat 


in tribus cohortibus? quid ſi 


plures, quo apparatu 7 & fi- 
mul fieri poterat, ut tentare- 


mur. Omnem igitur ſuſpi- 


cionem ſuſtuli—ibid. * 


I Dominatio quæſita HY 


| puli 


utroque eſt. Ib. 8. 11. 
Regnandi contentio eſt; in 
7 * pulſus eſt modeſtior Rex 
r probiox & integrior; & 
is, qui niſi vincit, nomen po- 
Romani deleatur neceſſe 
4ſt : fin autem vincit, Sylla- 


eveatber of the Equinox, aud 


yet he 


madeſter, honeſter and 7 
ac 
Peo I 
WO 
wo 
lea 
<1 
* 

* ren 

to 

NO more, exemploque vincet Ml tat 
—ib. x. 7. per 
au] a. d. 111. Id. Jan. [a 
fam, 14. 7. It is remark- the 

able, that among the reaſons, t 
which detained Cicero in Ita- e 


ly longer than he intended, 
he mentions the fempeſtuou 


the calms that ſucceded it; yet 
this was about the end of 
May [ad Att. x. 17. 18. 
which ſhews what a ſtrange 
confuſion there was at this 
time in the Roman Kalendar; 
and what neceſſity for that 
reformation of it, which Cz- 
ſar ſoon after effected, in or- 
der to reduce the computation 
of their months to the regular 
courſe of the ſeaſons from 
which they had ſo widely va- 
Tied, Some of the commen · 

x - Fators; 
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« us, knowingly and willingly into voluntary A. Urb. 704? 
« deſtruction, and doing juſt what cattel do oy 92 
« when driven by any force, running after thoſe @ CAupius 
ee of his own kind; for as the ox, ſays he, fol- Maxce..uvs. 


« lows the herd, ſo I follow the honeſt, or L. Coxnzii- 


« thoſe at leaſt, who are called ſo, though it be vs LenTu- 
« to certain ruin [a]. As to his brother Quin- Cas. 
tus, he was ſo far from deſiring his company in 
this flight, that be preſſed him to ſtay in Italy on 
account of his perſonal obligations co Cæſar, and 
the relation he had born to him: yet Quintus 
would not be left behind; but declared, that be 
would follow bis Brother, whitherſoever he ſhould 
kad, and think that party right which he ſhould 
chuſe for him [o]. 
WHAT gave Cicero a more particular abhor- 
renceof the war, into which he was entering, was, 
to ſee Pompey on all occaſions affecting to imi- 
tate Sylla, and to hear him often ſay with a ſu- 
vincet . . . | 
perior air, could Sylla do ſuch a thing, and cannot 
un. Ep. WW [do it? as if determined to make Sylla's victory 
ego, dhe pattern of his own. He was now in much 
ein la. the fame circumſtances in which that Conqueror a 
tended, EW, | 
Peſtuou BY ttors, for want of attending rium. [pro M. Marcel. g.] 
98 w this cauſe, are ſtrangely quid ergo acturus es? idem, 
it; ye puzzled to account for the quod pecudes, quæ diſpulſz 
end 0 lificulty ; and one of them ſui generis ſequuntur greges. 
7. 18. ndiculouſly imagines, that Ut bos armenta, fic ego bo- 
ſtrange dy the Equinax, Cicero co- nos viros, aut eos, quicunque 
3 A vertly means Antony, who dicentur boni, ſequar, etiam 


uled to make his days and 


for that 15 : 

f gots equal, by ſleeping as 
uch Cz- nuch * 3 thy 

d, in r. (a Ego prudens ac ſciens 
l p peſtem ante oculos poſi- 
ns wary 667 . [Ep. fam. 
idely . Prudens & ſciens tanquam 
COMME” Bd interitum ruerem volunta- 


- tator3, 


ſi ruent—ad Att. 7. 7. 


[e] Fratrem — ſocium hu- 
Jus fortunæ eſſe non erat æ- 
uum: cui magis etiam Cz- 
ar iraſcetur. Sed impetrare 
non poſſum, ut maneat. ¶ ib. 
9. 1.] frater, 


placeret, id rectum ſe putare 
aiebat. Ib. 9. 6. 
8 


had 


uicquid mihi 
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c. 58, 
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of 


ate by his arms, and treated. as an enemy 
thoſe who poſſeſſed Italy; and as he flattered 
himſelf with the ſame good fortune, ſo he was 
meditating the ſame kind of return, and threaten- 
ing ruin and proſcription to all his enemies. This 
frequently ſhocked Cicero, as we find from many 
Yis Letters, to conſider with what cruelty and 
effuſion of civil blood the ſucceſs even of his own 
friends would certainly be attended [p]. | 
Wr have no account of the manner and cir- 
cumſtances of ir or bx what courſe he 
ſteered towards Dyrrachium; for after his leav- 
ing Italy, all his correſpondence with it was in 
great meaſure cut off, ſo that from June, in 
which he failed, we find an intermiſſion of about 
nine months in the ſeries of his Letters, and not 
more than four of them written to Atticus during 
the continuance of the war [g]. He arrived 
however ſafely in Pompey's camp with Bis ſon, 
his brother, and nephew, committing the tor- 
unes of the whole family to the iſſue of that 
cauſe : and that he might make ſome amends for 
coming ſo late, and gain the greater authority 
with, his party, he furniſhed Pompey, who was 
in great want of money, with a large ſumm out of 


. 
* 


his own ſtock for the public ſervice rl. 
[e] Quam crebro illud, [r] Etſi egeo rebus omni- 
Sylle potuit, ego non poterg ?7— bus, quod is quoque in an- 
Ita Syllaturit animus ejus, guſtiis'eſt, quicum ſumus, cui 
& proſcripturit diu. [Att. 9. magnam dedimus pecuniam 
x.] Cnzus noſter Syllani regni mutuam, opinantes nobis, 
ſimilitudinem concupivit, i- conſtitutis rebus, eam rem e- 
Sos c Atywe. ib. 7. ] ut non tiam honore fore. [ ib. xi. 3. 
nominatim ſed generatim fi quas habuimus facultates, 
roſcriptio eſſet informata. eas Pompeio tum, cum id vi- 
8 daebamur ſapienter facere, 
a] Vid. Ad Att. xi. 1, 2, detulimus. Ib. 13. 


Bur 


_ 
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tance, ſo he found nothing in it but what in- 
creaſed his difguſt : he diſliked every thing which O. 
they had done, or dejighed to do; ſaw nothing good N 
amongſt ther but their cauſe 3 and that their own L. Coaxxri- 
counfels would ruin them: for all the chiefs of v5 Len ru- 

the party traſting to the ſuperior fame and au- 
ras 

dor of the troops, which the Princes of the Eaſt 
had ſent to their aſſiſtance, aſſured themſelves of 
victory; and, without reflecting on the different 
character of the two armies, would hear of no- 
thing but fighting. It was Cicero's buſineſs there- 
fore to diſcourage this wild ſpirit, and to repre- 
ſent the hazard of the war, the force of Cæſar, 
and the probability of his beating them, if ever 


of Pompey, and dazzled with the fplen- 


they ventured a battel with him : but all his re- 
monſtrances were ſlighted, and he himſelf reproach- 
ed as timorous and cowardly by the other Leaders: 
though nothing afterwards happened to them, but 
what be had often foretold [s]. This foon made 
him repent of embarking in à cauſe fo imprudently 
oduzzed , and it added to his diſcontent, to find 
himſelf even blamed by Cato for coming to them at 
al; and deferting that neutral poſt, which might 
have given him the better opportunity of bring- 
ing about an accommodation IJ. 

In this diſagreeable ſituation he declined all 
employment, and finding his counſils' wholly 


hil adverſi accidit_non prædi- 
cents me. 1d inc. 
[+] Cujus me mei faQti pœ- 
nituit, non tam propter peri- 
culum meum, quam propter 
vitia multa, que ibi offendi, 
quo veneram. Ib. 7. 3. 
Plutar. in Cic. | 


0 Quippe mihi nec quæ 
aceidunt, nec quæ aguntur, 
ullo modo probantur. ib. 
x. 4.] nihil boni præter 
caufam, [Ep. fam. 7. 3. ] ita- 
que ego, quem tum fortes illi 
vin, Domitii & Lentuli, timi- 
dum eſſe dicebant, &c. [ ib. 6. 
21. quo quidem in bello, ni- 


U 3  tughted 
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De HISTORY of the Life 
A. Urb. 704. ſlighted, reſumed his uſual way of raillery, and 
what he could not diſſuade by his authority. en- 
deavoured to make ridiculous by his es. This 
MaxceiLvs. gave occaſion afterwards to Antony, in a ſpeech 
L. Coanzt: to the Senate, to cenſure the levity of his beha- 
viour 1n the calamity of a civil war, and to refle& 
not onely upon his fears, but the unſeaſonableneſs 
alſo of his zokes : to which Cicero anſwered, . that 
« though their camp indeed was full of care 


cc 
Cc 


cc 


and anxiety, yet in circumſtances. the moſt 
turbulent, there were certain moments of re- 
% laxation, which all men, who had any huma- 
* nity in them, were glad to lay hold on but 


& while Antony reproached him both with de- 
« jection and joking at the ſame time, it was a 


< ſure proof that he had obſerved a proper tem- 


« per and moderation in them both []. 


[u] Iyſe fugi adhuc omne 
munus eo magis, quod ita ni- 
hil poterat agi, ut mihi & meis 
rebus aptum eſſet. [Att. xi. 
4:] Quod autem idem mceſti- 
tiam meam reprehendit idem 
jocum; . magno argumento 
eſt, me in utroque fuiſſe 
moderatum. Phil. 2. 16. 
Some of Cicero's ſayings 
on this occaſion are pre- 
ſerved by different writers. 


When Pompey put him in 


mind of his coming fo late to 
them: how can 7 come late, 
ſaid he, when I find nothing 
in readineſs among you ?-- and 
upon Pompey's aſking him 
ſarcaſtically, where his ſon- in 
law Dolatulla was; he is 


_ evith your Father-in-law, re- 


plied he, To a perſon new- 


ly arived from Italy, and 
informing them of a ſtrong 


report at Rome, that jPompey 
wwas blocked up by Cæſar; and | 


you ſailed hither therefore, 
ſaid he, that you might ſee it 
evith your own eyes. And e- 
ven after their defeat, when 
Nonnius was exhorting them 
to courage, becauſe there 
were ſeven eagles fiill left in 
Pompey's camp; you encourage 
well, ſaid he, if wwe avere to 
fight with Fackdaws. By 
the frequency of theſe ſple- 
netic jokes, he is ſaid to have 
provoked Pompey ſo far as to 
tell him, I wiſh tbat you 
evould go over to the other fide, 
that you may begin to fear us. 
Vid. Macrob. Saturn. 2. 3. 
Plutar. in Cicer, | 


YouNG 


as the General of the Republic, 


ff MTULLIUS CICERO. 


where he diftinguiſhed himſelf by a peculiar 


zeal : which Cicero mentions as the more re- I 
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Younc Brutus was alſo in Pompey's camp, A. Urb. 704- 


Cic. 58. 
Coſſ. 
CLA UD Ius 


markable, becauſe he had always profeſſed an ir- Manxczlrus. 


bis Father [x]. But he followed the cauſe, not the 
man; ſacrificing all his reſentments to the ſervice 
of his country, and looking now upon Pompey 
and the defender of 

their common liberty. N 
DvuxinG the courſe of this war Cicero never 
ſpeaks of Pompey's conduct but as a perpetual ſuc- 
ceion of blunders. His firſt ſtep of leaving Italy 
was condemned indeed by all, but particularly by 


Atticus; yet to us at this diſtance, it ſeems not 


onely to have been prudent, but neceſſary [y]. 
What ſhocked people ſo much at it was the diſ- 
covery that it made of his weakneſs and want of 
preparation ; and after the ſecurity which he had 
all along affected, and the defiance ſo oft declared 
againſt his adverſary, it made him appear con- 
temptible to run away at laſt on the firſt approach 
of Cæſar: Did you ever ſee, ſays Cælius, a 
more ſilly creature than this Pompey of yours; 
“ who, after raiſing all this buſtle, is found to 
be ſuch a trifler? or did you ever read or hear 
of a man more vigourous in action, more tem- 
* perate in victory, than our Cæſar [X]?“ 

U4 | PourEx 


Att. 7. 13. 5 
Si iſte Italiam relinquet, 
4. Ws; faciet omnino male, & ut ego 
Vid. Plutar. in Brut. & exiſtimo 4Avyis@s, &c. ib. 9. 
Pomp. 10. CAD 
1 25 yorum dux quam [] Ecquando tu hominem 
afl, tu quoque ani- ineptiorem quam tuum Cn. 
vertis, cui ne Picena qui- Pompeium vidiſti? qui tan- 
dem nota ſunt: quam autem tas turbas, qui tam nugax eſ- 
concilio, res teſtis, Ad ſet commorit ? ecquem au- 
tent 


[x] Brutus amicus in cauſa 
verſatur acriter. Ad Att. xi. 


reconcileable hatred to Pompey, as to the murderer of L. Coxneti- 


us LENnTy- 
LUs Crus 


- 
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C. CLAUDIus 


Maxczirus. 


We HISTORY of the Life 
Pomyzy had left Italy about a year before 
Oxſor found it convenient to go after him; dur. 


ing which time he had gathered a vaſt flect from 
all the maritime States and Cities dependent on the 


L. ConxzIIi- Empire, without making any uſe of it to diſtreſs 


us Len rv- 
Lys Cxus. 


an enemy who had no fleet at all: he ſuffered Si. 
cily and Sardinia to fall into Cæſar's hands, with- 


out a blow; and the important town of Mar- 


ſeilles, after having endured à long ſeige for its 
affection to his cauſe: but his capital error was 


the giving up Spain, and neglecting to put him- 


ſelf at the head of the beſt army that he had, in 


a country devoted to his intereſts, and commodi- 


ous for the operations of his navaß force: when 


Cicero firſt heard of this reſolution, he thought 
it monſtrous [a]; and in truth, the committing 
that war to his Lieutenants againſt the ſuperior 


genius, and aſcendant of Cæſar, was the ruin of 


his beſt troops and hopes at once. 
Som have been apt to wonder, why. C _ 
after forcing Pompey out of Italy, inſtead of 


croſſing the ſea after him, when he was in no 


condition to reſiſt, ſnould leave him for the ſpace 
of a year to gather armies and fleets at his leiſure, 
and ſtrengthen himſelf, with all the forces of the 
Eaſt. But Cæſar had good reaſons for what he 


did: he knew chat all the troops, which could 
be drawn together, from thoſe countries, were no 
match for his; that if he had purſued him di- 


rectly to Greece, and driven him out of it, as he 


tem Cæſare noſtro Kerio end cia, Rhodo, &c. ad inter- 
in rebus agendis, eodem in cludendos Italiæ commeatus 
victoria temperatiorem, aut —comparatur-—ad Att. 9. 9. 
legiſti aut audiſti? Ep. fam. Nunciat Egyptum—cogi: 
8. 15. tare; Hiſpanium abjeciiie. 

Ta] Omnis het claſſis A- Monſtra narrant ad Au. 
lexandria, Colchis, Tyro, Si- 9. 11. 
1 e Ly- 

2 


had 


inter- 
1eatus 
| 9. 9. 
-COgl+ 
eciſſe. 


Att. 


had 


return to a General without an army 


of M:TULLIUS CICERO. 
had done out of Italy, he ſhould have driven 
him probably into Spain, where of all places he 
geſired the leaſt to meet him; and where in all 
ents: Pompey had a ſure reſource, as long as it 


was poſſeſſed by a firm and veteran army; which 
it was Cœſar's buſineſs therefore to deſtroy in the 
firſt place, or he could expect no fucceſs from the 
war; and there was no opportunity of deſtroying 
it ſo favorably, as when Pompey himſelf was at 
ſuch a diftance from it. This was the reafon of 
his marching back with ſo much expedition to 
ind, as he ſaid, an army without à General, and 
Be [5]. The 
event {Hewed, that he judged right; for within 
forty days from the firſt fight of his enemy in 
Spain, he. made himſelf maſter of the whole 
Province [ c]; | 


wp. 


AFTER the reduction of Spain, he was cre- A. Urb. 705. 
ated Difzator by M. Lepidus, then Prætor at Rome, Cic. 59. 


and by his Di#atorial power declared himſelf 
Conſul; with P. Servilius Iſauricus; but he was 


oſl. 


C. Jurius 


n " l CÆSAR II. 
no ſooner inveſted with this office, than he P. Szxvilivs 


marched to Brundiſium, and embarked on the VaT1a Isav- 


fourth of January, in order to find out Pompey. eus. 


The carrying about in his perſon the ſupreme 


dignity of the Empire, added no ſmall authority 


to his cauſe, by making the Cities and States 
abroad the more cautious of acting againſt him, 


or giving them a better pretence at leaſt for open- 
ing their gates to the Conſult of Rome [d]. Ci- 
cero all this while defpairing of any good from 


5 Ire ſe ad exercitum [4] Illi ſe daturos negare, 
ine duce, & inde. reverſurum neque portas Conſuli præclu- 
ad ducem fine exercitu. Su- ſuros. Cæſ. Comm. 1: z. 
eton. J. Cæſ. 34. 590. we 

[! Cæſ. Comment. 1. 2. 


the 
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A. Urb. 70g. the war, had been uſing all his endeavours to 


Cic. 80. 
Co? 

C. Jviiwvs 

Czsax II. 


diſpoſe his friends to. peace, till Pompey forbad 
any farther mention of it in council, declaring, 
that he valued neither hfe nor country, for which 


P. SexviLIUs be muſt be indebted to Ceſar, as the world muſt take 
Varia lsau- h caſe to be, ſhould he accept any conditions in his 


RICUS, 


down his arms, by the deſtruction of his adver- 


preſent circumſtances [e]. He was ſenſible that he 
had hitherto been acting a contemptible part, and 


done nothing equal to the great name which he 


had acquired in the world; and was determined 


therefore, to retrieve his honour before he laid 


ſary, or to periſh in the attempt. 

DuzinGs the blockade of Dyrrhachium, it 
was a current notion in Cæſar's army, that Pon- 
fey would draw off his troops into his ſhips, and 
remove the war to ſome diſtant place. Upon this 
Dolabella, who was with Cæſar, ſent a Letter to 
Cicero into Pompey's Camp, exhorting him, 
ce that if Pompey ſhould be driven from theſe 
< quarters, to ſeek ſome other country, he would 


<« fit down quietly at Athens, or any City remote 


<« from the war: that it was time to think of his 
c own ſafety, and be a friend to himſelf, rather 
< than to others: that he had now fully ſatisfied 
< his duty, his friendſhip, and his engagements to 
<< that party, which he had eſpouſed in the Re- 


< public; that there was nothing left, but to be, 


< where the Republic itſelf now was, rather than 


le] Deſperans victoriam, ingreſſum in ſermonem Pom- 
primum cœpi ſuadere pacem, pelus interpellavit, & loqui 
cujus fueram ſemper auctor; plura prohibuit. Quid mihi, 
deinde cum ab ea ſententia inquit, aut vita aut civitate 
Pompeius valde abhorreret. opus eſt, quam beneficio Cz- 
Ep. fam. 7. 3. ſaris habere videbor ? Cæſ. 
Vibullius de Cæſaris Comm. 3. 596. 
mandatis agere inſtituit; eum 3 


« by 
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« by following that ancient one to be in none at A. Urb. 255. 


« all-—— and that Cæſar would readily approve 


« this conduct [F]: but the war took a quite C. Jurius 
different turn; and inſtead of Pompey's running CSN IT. 


P. SSRVILIus 
ATIa Is Au- 


away from Dyrrhachium, Cæſar, by an unexpect- 
ed defeat before it, was forced to retire the firſt, 
and leave to Pompey the credit of purſuing him, 
as in a kind of flight towards Macedonia. 
WnILE the two armies were thus employed, 
Cælius, now Prætor at Rome, truſting to his 
power, and the ſucceſs of his party, began to 
bliſh ſeveral violent and odious laws, eſpecially 
one for the cancelling of all debts | g ]. This raiſed 
a great flame in the City, till he was over- ruled 
and depoſed from his magiſtracy by the Conſul 
Servilius, and the Senate: but being made deſpe- 
rate by this affront, he recalled Milo from his 
exil at Marſeilles, whom Cæſar had refuſed to 
reſtore; and in concert with. him, reſolved to 
raiſe ſome public commotion in favor of Pompey. 
In this diſpoſition he wrote his laſt Letter to Ci- 
cero; in which, after an account of his conver- 
fon, and the ſervice which he was projecting, 
* You are aſleep, ſays he, and do not know how 
* open and weak we are here: what are you do- 
ing? are you waiting for a battel, which is 
* ſure to be againſt you? I am not acquainted 
with your troops; but ours have been long uſed 
* to fight hard; and to bear cold and hunger with 


DV] Illad autem a te peto, 
ut, 099 ille evitaverit hoc 
periculum, & ſe abdiderit in 
claſſem, tu tuis rebus conſu- 
las: & aliquando tibi potius 
quam cuivis, ſis amicus. Sa- 
tis factum eſt jam a te vel 
officio, vel familiaritati ; ſa- 
tisfactum etiam partibus, & 

- of + 


ei Reipub. quam tu probabas. 
Reliquum eſt, ubi nunc eft 
Reſpub. ibi ſimus potius, 
quam dum veterem illam ſe- 
quamur, ſimus in nulla. Ep. 
fam. 9. 9. 

[g] Cæſ. Comment. 3. 
600. a 
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A. Urb. 70g. «eaſe: [h]. But this diſturbance; which began 


Cie. 59. 
Ce 
C. Jvrrus 
Czsar II. 


to alarm all Italy, was ſoon ended by the death 


of che Authors ef it, Milo and Cælius; who 
periſhed in their raſh attempt, being deſtroyed 


- P.Sexviiivs by the ſoldiers, whom they were efideavouring 
Varia I5av: to debauch. They had both attached themſelves 


very early to the intereſts and the authority of 
Cicero, and were qualified by their parts and for- 
tunes to have made a principal figure in the Re- 
public, if they had continued in theſsfentiments, 
and: adhered to his advice; but their paſſions, 
pleaſures; and ambition got the aſcendant; and 
through a factious and turbulent life hurried them 
on to this wretched fate. 
b thoughts of peace being now laid aſide; 
Cicero's' next advice t6 Pompey was, to draw the 
war into length, nor ever to give Cæſar the op- 
portunity of a battel. Pompey approved this 
counfil,,, and purſued: it for ſome time, till he 
gained the advantage above-mentioned befors 
Dyrrhachium ; which gave him ſuch a confidence 
in his on troops, and fuch a contempt of Cz? 
ſar's, << that from this moment, ſays Cicero, 
< this great man ceaſed to be à General; op- 
<<:-poſed a raw, new. raiſed army, to the moſt ro- 
s buſt and veteran Legions; was ſhamefully 
<< beaten; and, with the loſs of his Camp, forced 
to fly away alone [i].“ N 10 ONT : 


[4] Vos dormitis, nec hæc Pompeius valde abhorreret, 
adhuc mihi videmini intelli- ſuadere inſtitui, ut bellum du- 
gere, quam nos pateamus, & ceret: hoc interdum probabat 
quam ſimus imbecilli quid & in ea ſententia yidebatur 
iſtic facitis? prælium expec- fore, & fuiſſet fortaſle, niſi qua- 
tatis, quod firmiſſimum eſt? dam ex pugna cœpiſſet militi- 
veſtras copias ron novi. Noſ- bus ſuis confidere. Ex eo tem- 
tri valde depugnare, & facile pore vir ille ſummus nullus 


algere & eſurire conſueverint. Imperator fuit: victus turpiſ- 


Ep. fam. 8. 17, ſime, amiſſis etiam caſtris, ſo- 
[i] Cum ab ea ſententia lus fugit. Ep. fam. 7. 1 
N | AD 


tem- 
nullus 
urpiſ- 
is, ſo- 
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Tap 
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Hap Cicero's. advice been followed, Ceſar A. Urb. 50g. 
muſt inevitably have been ruined : for Pompey's 
feet would have cut off all ſupplies from him by © 
a z and it was not poſſible for him to ſubſiſt long C. 
x land; while an enemy, ſuperior in number of P. Sravitivs 
oops, Was, perpetually haraſſing him, and waſt- VaT1aleav- 


ng the country 
ſpread of his flying from Dyrrhachium before a 
victorious army, which was purſuing him, made 
his march every way the more difficult, and the 
people of the country more ſhy of aſſiſting him: 
till the deſpicable figure, that he ſeemed to make, 
raiſed ſuch an impatience for fighting, and aſſu- 
rance of victory in the Pompeian chiefs, as drew 
them to the fatal reſolution of giving him battel 
at Pharſalia, There was another motive likewiſe 
ſuggeſted to us by Cicero, which ſeems to have 
had no ſmall influence in determining Pompey 
to this unhappy ſtep ; his ſuperſtitious regard to 
mens, and the admonitions of Diviners ; to which 
bis nature was ſtrongly addicted. The Haruſpices 
were all on his fide, and flattered: him with eve- 
y thing that was proſperous : and beſides thoſe 
in his own camp, the whole fraternity of them 
at Rome were ſending him perpetual accounts of 
the fortunate and auſpicious ſignifications. which they 
bad obſerved in the entrails of their victims [&]. 
Bur after all, it muſt needs be owned; that 
Pompey-had a very difficult part to act, and much 
leſs liberty of executing what he himſelf ap- 
proved, than in all the other wars, in which he 
bad been engaged. Ih his wars againſt foreign 


dicta Pompeio ?—— etenim 
immortales ! —— que nobis ille admodum extis & oſten- 
in Græciam Roma reſponſa tis movebatur. De Div. 2. 
Haruſpicum miſſa ſunt ? quæ 24. OF «334 


| [4] Hoe civili bello, Di 


enemies 


and the report every where 
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A. Urb. 705. enemies, his power was abſolute, and all his mo- fon 
Cie. 59- tions depended on his own will; but in this, be- raſh 
c oa if ſides ſeveral Kings and Princes of the Eaſt, whollif bis 
Cx54ar II. attended him in perſon, he had with him in his m 
P.Szxviiivs Camp almoſt all the chief Magiſtrates and Sena. bum 
Varia Isav- tors of Rome; men of equal dignity with himſelf ſtar 
ns who had commanded armies, and obtained tri. ©" 
umphs, and expected a ſhare in all his counſils, 

and that in their common danger, no ſtep ſhould 

be taken, but by their common advice: and a 

they were under no engagement to his cauſe, but 

what was voluntary, ſo they were neceſſarily to 

be humored, leſt through diſguſt they ſhould de. 

ſert it. Now theſe were all uneaſy in their pre- 

ſent ſituation, and longed to be at home in the 


enjoyment of their eſtates and honors ; and hay- 
ing a confidence of victory from the number of a 
their troops, and the reputation of their Leader, © | 
were perpetually teizing Pompey to the reſolution MW * 
of a battel ; charging him with a deſign to pro- * 
tract the war, for the ſake of perpetuating his au- af 
thority ; and calling him another Agamemnon, - 
who was proud of holding ſo many Kings and Gene - 
rals under his command [I]; till, being unable to 
withſtand their reproaches any longer, he was 15 
driven by a kind of ſhame, and againſt his judge- MW 
ment, to the experiment of a deciſive action. tag 
CæsAR was ſenſible of Pompey's difficulty, we 
and perſuaded, that he could not ſupport the in- __ 
dignity of ſhewing himſelf afraid of fighting ; and | 


III Kai z rade aur Ba- Milites otium, ſocii mo- dus 
annie xal Ayapipyodrcah- ram, Principes ambitum du- ¶ car 
Tov, t Kd Baoinkioy cis increpabant. Flor. I. 4. Woe 
Ju Toy NH p; 8g 2. Dio. p. 185, Plut, in I nil 
ray oniav Ay 10 ev, % wi. Pomp. W 
I wxev autos. App. P. 470. 
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from that aſſurance expoſed himſelf often more A. Urb. 70s. 


raſhly than prudence would otherwiſe juſtify : for yy 2 
his beſieging Pompey at Dyrrhachium, who was c. —.— 


* maſter of the ſea, which ſupplied every thing to C=sax II. 
Sena. bim that was wanted, while his own army was P. Szzviiive 
nſelf ſtarving at land; and the attempt to block u Varia Isav- 
d tr, entrenchments ſo widely extended, with much 88 

nfl ſmaller numbers than were employed to defend 

hold them, muſt needs be thought raſh and extrava- 

nds Fun. were it not for the expectation of drawing 

e, but Fompey by it to a general engagement: for when 

ily to he could not gain that end, his perſeverance in 


the ſiege had like to have ruined him, and would 


1 inevitably have done fo, if he had not quitted it, 
in then he himſelf afterwards owned [m]. 
had Ir muſt be obſerved likewiſe; that, while Pom- 
ber of bey had any walls or entrenchments between him 
enden and Cæſar, not all Cæſar's vigor, nor the courage 
lution of his yeterans, could gain the leaſt advanta 
) pro- 2gainſt him: but on the contrary, that Cæſar was 
lis au: baffled and diſappointed in every attempt. Thus 
non M® Brundiſium he could make no impreſſion upon 
Pen: the Town, till Pompey at full leiſure had ſecur- 
ble to © his retreat, and embarked his troops: and at 
e was Dyrrhachium, the onely conſiderable action, which 
judge happened between them, was not onely diſadvan- 
n. ngeous, but almoſt fatal to him. Thus far Pompey 
culty, certainly ſhewed himſelf the greater Captain, in 
he in- vot ſuffering a force, which he could not reſiſt in 
5; and 2 28 

La] Cæſar pro natura fe- patente mari omnibus copiis 
4 vx, & conficiendæ rei cupi- abundarent ?) nunc expugna- 
cii mo · WF dus, oſtentare aciem, provo- tione Dyrrhachii irrita, &c. 
um du- ¶ care, laceſſere; nunc obſidi- Flor. I. 4. c. 2. 
r. I. 4 {We caſtrorum, quæ ſedecim @poniyei T5 uilayioouuy 


millium vallo obduxerat; (ſed 


quid his obeſſet obſidio, qui 


pes Avppaxico She di- 
gas, &c. App. p. 468. 


the 
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| A-:Urb. 50g. the field, to do him any hurt, or carry any point 
Die . againſt him; ſince that depended on the {kill of 
C. en he General. By the help of entrenchments he 
Clan II. knew bow to make his new raiſed foldiers a 
P. SrAwII us match for Cæſar's Veterans; but when he was 
Varia leave drawn, ts encounter him on the open plain, he 
RICUS- fought againſt inſuperable odds, by deſerting his 
Proper arms, as Cicero ſays, of caution, counjil, 
and authority, in which he was ſuperior, and commit. 
ting his fate to ſwords and ſpears, and bodily ftrength, 

in which: his enemies far excelled him [nu]. 
Liceo was not preſent at the battel of Phar. 
falia, but was left behind at Dyrchachium much 
out of humor, as well as out of order: his diſ- 
content to ſee all things going wrong on that ſide, 
and contrary to his advice, had brougtit upon him 
an ill habit of body, and weak ſtate of health; 
which made him decline all public command; but 
he promiſed Pompey to follow, and continue with 
him as ſoon as his health permitted [o]; and as 
a pledge of his ſincerity, fent his ſon in the mean 


while along with him, who, though very young, 


behaved himſelf gallantly, and acquired great ap- 
plauſe by bis dexterity of riding and throwing the ja- 
velin, and performing every other part of milita- 
ry difcipline at the head of one of the wings of 


u] Non iis rebus pugna- (e] Ipſe fugi adhuc omne 
bamus, quibus valere potera- munus, eo bs, th quod ni- 
mus, conſilio, auctoritate, hil ita poterat agi, ut mihi & 
cauſa, quæ erant in nobis ſu- meis rebus aptum eſſet— me 
a e ; ſed lacertis & viri- confieit ſollicitudo, ex qua 
s, quibus pares non fuimus. etiam ſumma infirmitas cor- 
Ep. fam. 4. 7. 5 poris; qua levata, ero cum 
Dolebamque pilis & gla- eo, qui negotium gerit, ef- 
diis, non conſiliis neque auc- que in magna ſpe ad Att. 
as toritatibus noſtris de jurepub- Xi. 4. = | 
| licodiſoeptari Ep. fam. 6. | 


Horſe, 
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Horſe, of which Pompey . had given him the com- A. Urb. 705, 
mand p]. Cato ſtaid behind alſo in the Camp CRE 
x Dyrrhachium, which he commanded with . C. juinus 
tan Cohorts, when Labienus brought them the CAR II. 
news of Pompey's defeat; upon which Cato of- P. SSAVviIius 
fered the command to Cicero as the ſuperior in V Isav- 
dignity ; and upon his refuſal of it, as Plutarcenk 

tells us, young Pompey was ſo enraged, that he 

trew bis fword, and would have killed him upon the 

ſpot, if Cato had not prevented it. This fact is 

not mentioned by Cicero, yet ſeems to be refer- 

red to in his ſpeech for Marcellus, where he ſays, 

that in the very war, he had been a perpetual aſſer- 

tor of peace, to the hazard even of his life [q]. 

But the wretched news from Pharſalia threw them 

all into ſuch a conſternation, that they preſently 

took ſhipping, and diſperſed themſelves ſeverally, 

35 their hopes or inclinations led them into the dif- 

ferent provinces of the Empire [7]. The great- 

eſt part who were determined to renew the war, 

vent directly into Afric, the general rendezvous 

of their ſcattered forces; whilſt others, who 

vere diſpoſed to expect the farther iſſue of things, 

and take ſuch meaſures as fortune offered, retir- 

ed to Achaia : but Cicero was reſolved to make 

this the end of the war to himſelf ; and recom- 

mended the ſame conduct to his friends : declar- 


[] Quo tamen in bello [gy] Multa de pace dixi, & 
eum te Pompeius alz alteri in ipſo bello, eadem etiam 
przfecifſet, magnam laudem cum capitis mei periculo ſenſi. 
& a ſummo viro & ab exer- Pro Marcell. 5. 
atu conſequebare, equitando, [r] Paucis ſane poſt die- 
jaculando, omni mmilitari la- bus ex Pharſalica fuga veniſſe 
bore tolerando: atque ea Labienum: qui cum interi- 
quidem tua laus pariter cum tum exercitus nunciaviſſet 
Repub. cecidit. De Offic, 2. naves ſubito perterriti con- 
13. | ſcendiſtis. De Divin. 1. 32. 


aſs vor. II. . ing, 


t\ 


(e Hene ego. belli mihi fraftes. ſuperiores fore. Ep. 


finem feci; nec putavi cum fam, 7. 3. 
integri paxes non fuiſlemus, 5 


SECT. 


CT; 


| 
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SECT. VIII. 


F\ICERO. no ſooner returned to Italy, than A. Urb. 706. 
he began to reflect, that he had been too Cie. 60. 

haſty in coming home, before the war was de- 6 Fang 

termined; and without any invitation: from the CæsAA Dis- 
Conqueror; and in a time of that general licence; tator II. 
had reaſon to apprehend ſome inſult from the ſol- M. Ax ro- 
ders, if he ventured to appear in public with his Eau 
Faſces and Laurel; and yet to drop them, would 

be a diminution: of that honor, which he had re. 

caved from the Roman people, and the acknow- 
ledgement of a power ſuperior to the laws: he 

condemned himſelf therefore for not continuing a- 

brand, int ſome convenient pluce of retirement, till 

be had beers ſent fon, or things were better ſet- 

tled [TE What gave. him the greater reaſon to 

tepent of this: ſtep was, @ meſſage” that he received 

from Antom; who governed all in Cæſar's ab- ; 
ſence, amd: with” the ſame; churliſh: ſpirit, with: 

which: he: would have: held him before in Italy 

gainſt his will, ſeemed now diſpoſed. 0 drive: 

lim aut of it: for he ſent him the copy of a Letter 

from Cefar, in which Ceſar: ſignified, that he 

had heard, that Cato and Metellus were at: 

* Rome, anch appeared openly there, which 

might occaſion ſome: diſturbance : wheretore: 


[:] Ego vero & incaute, iifſem : minus accepiſſem do- 
it: ſcribrs, & celerius quam. loris : ipſum hoc non me an- 
oportuit, feci, &c. Ad Att. geret. Brundiſii jacere in 
A. 9. omnes partes eſt moleſtum. 

Quare voluntatis me meæ Propius accedere, ut ſuades, 
wnquam pcenitebit, conſilii quomodo fine lictoribus, quos 
benitet. In oppido aliquo populus dedit, poſſum ? qui 
nallem reſediſſe, quoad ar- mihi incolumi adimi non. 
celſerer. Minus ſermonis ſub- poſſunt. Ad Att. xi. 6. 
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A. Urb. 706. he ſtrictly injoined, that none ſhould be ſuf. 


Cic. 60. 
Coſſ. 

C. Jorius 
CxsAR Dic- 
tator II. 
M. Axro- | 
NIUS Mag. 
Equit. 


ee the authority of Dolabella's Letter:“ fo that 
Antony in the Edict, which he publiſhed to ex- 
clude the Pompeians from Italy, excepted Cicero by 


ce fered to come to Italy without a ſpecial licence 
* from himſelf. Antony therefore deſired Ci- 
c cero to excuſe him, ſince he could not help 


„ obeying; Cæſar's commands: but Cicero ſent 
* E. Lamia to aſſure him, that Cæſar had order. 


« ed Dolabella to write to him to come to Italy 
& as ſoon as he pleaſed; and that he came upon 


name: which added ſtill to his mortification; 
ſince all his deſire was to be connived at onely, 
or tacitly permitted, without being perſonally diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of bis party [u]. 

Bu x he had ſeveral other grievances of a do- 
meſtic kind, which concurred alſo to make him 
unhappy : his Brother Quintus, with his Son, after 
their eſcape from Pharſalia, followed Cæſar into 
Aſia, to obtain their pardon from him in perſon, 
Quintus had particular reaſon to be afraid of his 
reſentment, on account of the relation which he 
had born to him, as one of his Lieutenants 


in Gaul, where he had been treated by him with | 


great generoſity; ſo that Cicero himſelf would 


have diſſuaded him from going over to Pompey, but 


could not prevail: yet in this common calamity, 
Quintus, in order to make his own peace the 
more ealily, reſolved to throw all the blame 
upon his Brother, and for that purpoſe made it 


[] Sed quid ego de licto- palam, &c. Tum ille edi- 
ribus, qui pzne ex Italia de- xit ita, ut me exciperet & Lz- 
cedere {im juſſus? nam ad me lium nominatim. Quod ſane 
miſit Antonius exemplum nollem. Poterat enim fine 
Czſaris-ad ſe literarum; in nomine, re ipſa excipi. 0 
quibus erat, ſe audiſſe, Ca- multas graves offenſiones !- 
tonem & L. Metellum in Ita- ib. 7. 1 | 
liam venifle, Rome ut eſſent | < 1 
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ſuf. OI | | 
ne dhe ſubject of all his Letters and Speeches to Cæſar's A. Urb. 7 5. 
Ci. friends, to rail at him in a manner the moſt. inhu- *. I. * 
help MW „ 
em . Crerno was informed of this from all quarters, Cxsaz De- 
Aer and that young Quintus, who was ſent before to- tator II. L 
14 wards Cæſar, had read an oration to his friends, 8 N io 
_ which he had prepared to ſpeak to him againſt his ok Lag. = 
-W Uncle. . Nothing, as Cicero ſays, ever happened 1 
\ ox. ne ſbocting to him; and though he had no ſmall 4 
wh difidence of Cæſar's inclination, and many ene- 0 
"a, mies labouring to do him ill offices, yet his great- 5 
nely. eſt concern was, leſt his Brother and Nephew 8 
% ould hurt themſelves rather than him, by their 4 
perfidy [x]: for under all the ſenſe of this pro- 
do. Ml vocation his behaviour was juſt the reverſe of by 
Ver theirs : and having been informed, that Cæſar in 76 
_ 1 certain converſation, had charged his Brother with bs; 
hind being the author of their going away to Pompey, he 1 a 
1 took occaſion to write to him in the following oy 
hc bo As for my Brother, I am not leſs ſolicitous ia 
ans Mi -- for his ſafety, than my own; but in my pre- . 
with ſent ſituation dare not venture to recommend 7 
n him to you: all that I can pretend to, is, to 1 
Sa beg that you will not believe him to have ever 3 
& done any thing towards obſtructing my good bt 
a * offices and affection to you; but rather, that $ 
„ — i 1 
de it [x] Quintus miſit filium —ipſi enim illi putavi per- I 
1 non ſolum ſui deprecatorem, nicioſum fore, ſi ejus hoc bh 
2 ſed etiam accuſatorem mei tantum ſcelus percrebuiſſet by 
le edi- neque vero defiſtet, ubicun- ib. . 9 1 
& L#- ve eſt omnia in me male- Quintum filium volumen . 
od ſane da conferre. Nihil mihi ſibi oſtendiſſe orationis, quam i 
m fine BF unquam tam incredibile ac- apud Cæſarem contra me el- a 
pi. O eidit, nihil in his malis tam ſet habiturus — multa poſtea Þ 
nes !- WW *cerbum.—ibid. 8. Patris, conſimili ſcelere Pa- 1 
| Epiſtolas mihilegeruntple- trem eſſet locutum. ib. 10, - 5 
ZN nas omniumin me probrorum 1 
Wl | X 3 « he | 
1 
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A. Urb. 706. he was always the adviſer of our union, and 


Cic. 60. 
"Coll. 
C. Julius 
Cxsar Dic- 
tator II. 
M. AnTo- 
nivs Mag. 


Equit. 
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ce the companion, not the leader of my voyage: 


dc wherefore in all other reſpects, I leave it to 
<« you to treat him, as your own humanity, and 
„ his friendſhip with you require; but I entreat 
% you, in the moſt preſſing manner, that I may 
& not be the cauſe of hurting him with you on any 
« account whatſoever [ y].” 5 5 

Hz found himſelf likewiſe at this time in ſome 
diſtreſs for want of money, which in that ſeaſon 
of public diſtraction, it was very difficult to pro- 


cure, either by borrowing or ſelling: the ſumm, 


which he advanced to Pompey had drained him: 
and his wife, by her indulgence to ſtewards, and 
favorite ſervants, had made great waſte of what 
was left at home: and inſtead of ſaving any 
thing from their rents, had plunged him deeply 
into debt; ſo that Atticus's purſe was the chief 


fund which he had to truſt to for his preſent ſup- 


port [z]. | 75 

Tux conduct of Delabella was a farther mor- 
t ification to him; who by the fiction of an adop- 
tion into a plebeian family, had obtained the tri- 
bunate this year, and was raiſing great tumults 
and diſorders in Rome, by a law, which he pub- 
liſned, 10 expunge all debis. Laws of that kind 
had been often attempted by deſperate or ambi- 
tious magiſtrates; but were always deteſted by the 
better ſorr, and particularly by Cicero, wha treats 
them as pernicious t the peace and proſperity of 


L] Cum mihi litteræ a ſit unde nobis ſuppeditentur 
Balbo minore miſſæ effent, ſumtus neceſſarii. Si quas 
Czfarem exiſtimare, Quin- habuimus facultates, eas Pom- 
tum Fratrem lituum mea pro- peio, tum, cum id videba- 
Fectionis fuiſſe, fic enim ſcrip- mur ſapienter facere, detuli· 
fit—ad Att. xi. 12. r ns. 1Þ. 13, 4,2, . 

{z] Velim conſideres ut 1 

5 % fates, 
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ftatts, and ſapping the very foundations of civil So- A. 2 70 
D. 


riety, by deftroying all faith and credit among men [al. C 
No wonder therefore that we find him taking this C. 77.744 


affair ſo much to heart, and complaining ſo hea- CSA Di- 
vily, in many of his Letters to Atticus, of de tator II. 
famed alis of his Son-in-law. as an additional fourcs M: Anro- 
of afflition and diſgrace to bim [BJ. Dolabella was Eau. 
greatly embarraſſed in his fortunes, and while he | 
was with Cæſar abroad, ſeems to have left his 

wife deſtitute of neceſſaries at home, and forced 

to recur to her Father for her ſubſiſtence. Cicerd 

likewiſe, either through the difficulty of the times, 

or for want of a ſufficient ſettlement on Dolabel- 

las part; had not yet paid all her fortune; which 

it was uſual to do at three different * with- 

in a time limited by law: he had diſcharged 2he 

two firſt; and was now preparing to make the third 

payment, which he frequently and preſſingly re- 
commends to the care of Atticus [c]. But Dola-« 

bella's whole life and character were fo entirely 

contrary to the manners and temper both of Ci- 

ceto and Tullia, that a divorce enſued between 

them not long after, though the account of it 18 

delivered ſo darkly, that it is hard to ſay at what 

time, or from what fide it firſt aroſe. COTE 


la] Nec enim ulla res ve- 
hementius Rempub. continet, 
quam fides3 quæ eſſe nulla 
poteſt, niſi erit neceſſaria ſo- 
lutio rerum creditarum, &c. 
de Offic. 2. 24. | 
[5b] Quod me audis fraQti- 
orem eſſe animo; quid putas; 
eum videas aeceſſiſſe ad ſupe- 
riores ægritudines præclaras 
generi actiones ? — ad Att. xi. 
12. 


Etſi omnium conſpectum 


horreo, præſertim hoc genero 
—ib. 14, 15, &c. 

[e] De dote, quod ſeribis, 
per omnes Deos te obteſtor, 
ut totam rem ſuſcipias, & il - 
lam miſeram mea culpa 
tueare meis opibus, ſi qua 
ſunt; tuis, quibus tibi non 
moleſtum erit facultatibus. 
Ib. xi. 2. Wt, 
De penſibne altera, oro te: 


ciendum fit,—ib:. xi 4. 


X 4 Is 


omni cura conſidera quid fas _ + 
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Coſſ. 
C. Jviivs 
CESAR Dic- 
tator II. 
M. Ax ro- 
tus Mag. 


Equit. $:4 
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In theſe circumſtances Tullia paid her Father 
a viſit at Brundiſium on the thirteenth of June: 
but his great love for her made their meeting 
onely the more afflicting to him in that abject 
ſtate of their fortunes; I was ſo far, ſays he, 
<«. from taking that pleaſure which I ought to 
C have done from the virtue, - humanity, and pi- 
ce ety of an excellent daughter, that I was ex- 
“ ceedingly grieved to ſee ſo deſerving a Crea- 
& ture in ſuch an unhappy condition, not by her 
* own, but wholly by my fault: I ſaw no rea- 
<« ſon therefore for keeping her longer here, in 
te this our common affliction : but was willing to 
„ ſend her back to her mother as ſoon as ſhe 
£ would conſent to it [d].“ 

Ar Brundiſium he received the news of Pom- 
pey's death, which did not ſupriſe him, as we 
find from the ſhort reflection that he makes upon 
it: “ As to Pompey's end, ſays he, I never had 
* any doubt about it: for the loſt and deſperate 
ge ſtate of his affairs had ſo poſſeſſed the minds 
of all the Kings and ſtates abroad, that whi- 
c therſoeyer he went, I took it for granted that 
« this would be his fate: I cannot however help 


6 grieving at it; for I knew him to be an honeſt, 


„grave, and worthy man [e].“ | 
Tris was the ſhort and true character of the 


[a] Tullia mea ad me ve- ſe] De Pompeii exitu mill 
nit prid Id. Jun. Ego au- dubium nunquam fuit: tanta 
tem ex ipſius virtute, huma- enim deſperatio rerum ejus, 
nitate, pietate aon modo eam omnium 'Regum & populo- 
voluptatem non cepi, quam rum animos occuparat, ut 
capere ex ſingulari filia debui, quocunque veniſſet, hoc pu- 
fed etiam ineredibili ſum do- tarem futurum. Non poſſum 
lere affectus, tale ingenium ejus caſum non dolere: ho- 
in tam miſera fortuna verſari. minem enim integrum & caſ- 
ib. xi. 17. Ep. fam. 14. tum & gravem cognovi. Ad 
1 1. l , ; Att. xi. 6. 


man 
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man from one who perfectly knew him; not heigh- A. Urb. 706. 


ene: tened, as we ſometimes find it, by the ſhining co- 2 


ting W lors of his eloquence ; nor depreſſed by the darker © Jo 

Jet WM ftrokes of his reſentment. Pompey had early ac- CxsAM Die- 

; he, quired the ſurname of the Great, by that ſort of me- tator II. 

t to nit, which, from the conſtitution of the Republic, M. Anro- 

1 pi-neceſſarily made him GREAT; a fame and ſucceſs Equit 

; ex- Ml in war, ſuperior to what Rome had ever known * * 

rea- in the moſt celebrated of her Generals. He had 

her triumphed at three ſeveral times over the three 

rea- different parts of the known world, Europe, 

2, in Aſia, Africa; and by his victories had almoſt 

g to doubled the extent, as well as the revenues of 

8 ſhe the Roman dominion ; for as he declared to the 
people on his return from the Mithridatic war, 

om- he had found the leſſer Aſia the boundary, but left 

s we it the middle of their Empire. He was about fix 

upon WW years older than Cæſar; and while Cæſar immerſed 

had in pleaſures, oppreſſed with debts, and ſuſpected 

erate by all honeſt men, was hardly able to ſhew his 

nds Wl head; Pompey was floriſhing in the height of 

whi- power and glory, and by the conſent of all par- 

that ties placed at the head of the Republic. This 

help was the poſt that his ambition ſeemed to aim at, 

neſt, to be the firſt man in Rome; the Leader, not the 
Tyrant of his Country: for he more than once had 

F the | it in his power to have made himſelf the maſter 
of it without any riſk ; if his virtue, or his phlegm 

mil at leaſt had not reſtrained him : but he lived in a 

tanta perpetual expectation of receiving from the gift 

4 — of the people, what he did not care to ſeize by 

* force; and by fomenting the diſòrders of the 

e pu- City, hoped to drive them to the neceſſity of 

oflum creating him Dictator. It is an obſervation of all 

TIO. the hiſtorians, that while Cæſar made no dif- 

wire” terence of power, whether it was conferred or 
ufurped.: whether over thoſe who loved, or thoſe who 

man 


feared 
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A 8 706. feared him; Pompey ſeemed to value none but 


. 
** 


C. Jorius 
Cxsax Die- 
tator II. 

M. Ax ro- 
ius Mag. 


Equit. 


own authority uncontroulable : he had no reaſon 


what was offered; nor ib have any defire to govern, 
but with the good will of the governed, What lei- 
ſure ke found from his wars, he employed in the 
ſtudy of polite Letters, and eſpecially of elo- 
quence, in which be would baue acquired great 
fame, if bis genius had not drawn bim to the mort 
dazzling glory of arm: yet he pleaded feveral 
cauſes with applauſe, in the defence of his friends 
and clients; and ſome of them in conjunction with 
Cicero. His language was copious and elevated; 
his ſentiments juſt; his voice ſweet; his action 


noble, and full of dignity. But his talents were 


better formed for arms, than the gown : for 
though in both he obſerved the ſame diſcipline, 
a perpetual modeſty, temperance, and gravity of 
outward behaviour; yet in the licence of camps, 
the example was more rare and firiking. His 
perſon was extremely gracefull, and imprinting 
reſpect ; yet with an air of reſerve and haughti- 
neſs, which became the General better than the 
Citizen. His parts were plauſible, rather than 


: 5 great; ſpecious rather than penetrating; and his 


view of politics but narrow; for his chief inſtru- 
ment of governing was, diſimulation; yet he had 
not always the art to conceal his real ſentiments. 
As he was a better ſoldier than a ſtateſman, ſo 
what he gained in the Camp he uſually loft in the 
City; and though adored, when abroad, was of- 
ten affronted and mortified at home; till the im- 
prudent oppoſition: of the Senate drove him to 
that alliance Vith Craſſus and Cæſar, which prov- 
ed fatal both to himfelf and the Republic. He 
took in theſe two, not as the partners, but the 
miniſters rather of his power; that by giving 
them ſome ſhare with him; he might make his 


to 
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to apprehend, that they could ever prove his Ri- A. Urb. 706. 
13 boy 2 groan them had av credit or we og 
character of that kind, which alone could raiſe c. %% 
them above the laws; a ſuperior fame and expe- CKsAR Dic- 
rience in war, with the militia of the empire at tator II. 
their devotion ; all this was purely his own; till M. Au ro- 
by cheriſhing Cæſar, and throwing into his hands — 
the onely thing which he wanted, arms and mili- MI 
tary command; he made him at laſt too ftrong 
for himſelf, and never began to fear him, till it 
was too late: Cicero warmly diſſuaded both bis 
union, and bis 222 Cæſar; and after the 

ture, as warmly ſtill, the thought of givi 

bis battel : if any of theſe counſils pad . fal 
lowed, Pompey had preſerved his life and honor, 
and the Republic its liberty. But he was urged 
to his fate by a natural ſuperſtition, and attenti- th 
on to thoſe vain auguries, with which he was 9 
flattered by all the Haruſpices; he had ſeen the a. 
ſame temper in Marius and Sylla, and obſerved 
the happy effects of it: but they aſſumed it one- 
han ly out of policy, he out of principle. They 
| his uſed it to animate their ſoldiers, when they had 
tru- found a probable opportunity of fighting; but 
had he againſt all prudence and probability, was en- 
nts. couraged by it to fight to his own ruin. He ſaw 
, all his. miſtakes at laſt, when it was out of his 
the power to correct them; and in his wretched 
 of- flight from Pharſalia was forced to confeſs, that 
im- be had. truſted too much to his hopes; and that Ci- 
| to cero had judged better, and ſeen farther into things 
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ov- than be. The reſolution of ſeeking refuge in 
He Egypt, finiſhed the ſad Cataſtrophe of this great 
the man: the Father of the reigning Prince had been 


ing highly obliged to him for his protection at Rome, 
his and reſtoration to his kingdom: and the Son had 
zſon ſent a conſiderable fleet to his aſſiſtance in the 


preſent 
I. 


Cic. 60. 
Coſſ. 


2 Jurius | 
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- preſent war: but in this ruin of his fortunes; 


what gratitude was there to be expected from 2 
Court, governed by Eunuchs and mercenary Greeks? 


CSA Dic- all whoſe politics turned, not on the honor of 


tator II. 
M. AnTo- 
xlus Mag, 
Equit. 


the King, but the eſtabliſnment of their own 
power; which was likely to be eclipſed by the 


admiſſion of Pompey. How happy had it been 


for him to have died in that ſickneſs, when all 
Italy was putting up vows.and prayers for his ſafe- 
zy ? or if he had fallen by the chance of war on 
the plains of Pharſalia, in the defence of his 
Country's liberty, he had died ſtill glorious, 
though unfortunate: but, as if he had been re- 
ſerved for an example of the inſtability of human 
Greatneſs, he, who a few days before command- 
ed Kings and Conſuls, and all the nobleſt of Rome, 
was ſentenced to die by a council of ſlaves; mur- 
thered by a baſe deſertor; caſt out naked and head- 
leſs on the Egyptian ſtrand; and when the whole 
earth, as Velleius ſays, had ſcarce been fufficient 
for bis victories, could not find a ſpot upon it at laſt 
for a grave. His Body was burnt on the ſhoar 
by one of his freedmen, with the planks of an 


old fiſhing-boat; and his aſhes being conveyed to 


Rome, were depoſited privately by his wife Cor- 
nelia in a Vault of his Alban Villa. The Egyp- 
tians however raiſed a monument to him on the 
place, and adorned it with figures of braſs, which 
being defaced afterwards, by time, and buried al- 
moſt in ſand. and rubbiſh, was fought out and re- 
ſtoxed by the Emperor Hadrian F J. 


Ph, 


[/] Hujus viri faſtigium dem faceret monumenta vic: 
tantis auctibus fortuna extu- toriæ, [Vell. P. 2. 40.] Ut 
lit, ut primum ex Africa, ite- ipſe in concione dixit,— A 
rum ex Europa, tertio ex A- am ultimam provinciarum 


ſia triumpharet: & quot par- accepiſſe, mediam patriæ red- 


tes terrarum Orbis ſunt, toti- didiſſe. Plin. H. 7. 26. = 
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Ox the news of Pompey's death, Cæſar was * * 706. 
declared Difiator the ſecond time in his abſence, Coffe 
7: | | | and C. Jurius 


2 7 TW Czsar Die- 
3. 5.] Potentiz quæ honoris piſſet, quz ego ante multo tator II. 
causa ad eum deferretur, non provideram— pacis, concor- M. An ro- 

ut ab eo occuparetur, cupi- diæ, compoſitionis auctor eſ- n1vs Mag- 
diſimus, [Vell. P. 2. 29. ſe non deſtiti: meaque illa Equit. 


one vitæ quot, quantas, quam 
8 the Ile Galliz ulterioris adjunc- incredibiles hauſit calamita- , 
4 tor—ille provinciæ propaga- tes! [ Tuſc. diſp. 1. 35. ] In 
hich tor; ille abſentis in —— att Peluſiaco littore, imperio vi- 
d al- adjutor. [ad Att. 8. z.] alu- liſſimi Regis, conſiliis ſpado- 
re- erat Cæſarem, eundem re- num, & ne quid malis deſit, 
RN pente timere cceperat. ib. 8]. Septimii deſertoris ſui gladio 
Ego nihil prætermiſi, quan- trucidatur. [Flor, 4. 2. 52.], 

tum facere, nitique potui, Ægyptum petere propoſuit, 

IE quin Pompeium a Cæſaris memor beneficiorum quæ in 
7 Ut conjunctione avocarem——— Patrem ejus Ptolemæi, qui 
Ali idem ego, cum jam omnes tum regnabat, contulerat— 
om opes & ſuas & populi Roma- Princeps Romani nominis, 
ee ni Pompeius ad Cæſarem de- imperio, arbitrioque Ægyp- 
Flor. tuliſſet, ſcroque ea ſentire cœ- tii mancipii jugulatus elt— 
3.5. in 


Dio. p. 178.] Meus autem 
zqualis Cn. Pompeius, vir ad 
omnia ſumma natus, majo- 
rem dicendi gloriam habuiſ- 
ſet, nifi eum majoris gloriæ 
cupiditas ad bellicas -laudes 
abſtraxiſſet. Erat oratione ſa- 
tis amplus: rem prudenter 
videbat : actio vero ejus ha- 
bebat & in voce magnum 
ſplendorem, & in motu ſum- 
mam dignitatem. [Brut. 354. 
vid. it. pro Balbo. 1, 2. ] For- 
ma excellens, non ea, qua 
flos commendatur ætatis, ſed 
ex dignitate conſtanti. Vell. 
P. 2. 29.] Illud os probum, 
ipſumque honorem eximiæ 
frontis. [Plin. Hiſt. 7. 12.] 
Solet enim aliud ſentire & 
loqui, neque tantum valere 
ingenio, ut non appareat quid 
cupiat. [ Ep. fam. 8. 1. J II- 
le aluit, auxit, armavit— 


vox ex nota multis. Utinam, 
Pompei, cum Cæſare ſocie- 
tatem aut nunquam coiſſes, 
aut nunquam diremiſſes !— 
hæc mea, Antoni, & de Pom- 
peio & de Repub. conſilia 
fuerunt: quæ ſi valuiſſent, 
Reſpub. ſtaret. [Phil. 2. 10.] 
Multi teſtes, me & initio ne 
conjungeret ſe cum Cæſare, 
monuiſſe Pompeium, & poſtea, 
ne ſejungeret, &c. [Ep. fam. 
6. 6. ] Quid vero ſingularis ille 
vir ac pæne divinus de me 
ſenſerit, ſciunt, qui eum de 
Pharſalica fuga Paphum pro- 
ſecuti ſunt; nunquam ab eo 
mentio de me niſi honorifica 
cum me vidiſſe plus fatere- 
tur, ſe ſperaviſſe meliora. 
ib. 15. ] Qui, fi mortem tum 
obiiſſet, in ampliſſimis fortu- 
nis occidiſſet; is propagati - 
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A. Urb. 706. and ME. Antony his Maſter of the Horſt, who by vir. 


Cic. 60. 
Coſi. 


in tantum in illo viro a ſe 


of — But of all kind of favor z yet he had 
received no intimation- of kindneſs from Cæſar 


tue of that poſt governed all things abſolutely in 
Italy. Cicero — all the while at Brundi 
ſium, in a ſituation wholly diſagreeable, and worſe 


10 bim, he ſays, than any Puniſhment : for the air 


* the place began to affect his health, and to. the 


>  uncaſineſs of mind added an ill late of body. g]: 


yet to move nearer- towards Rome without leave 
from his new Maſters, was not thought adviſe- 
able; nor did Antony encourage it; being pleaſed 


rather, we may believe, to ſee him well mortified: 


ſo that he had no hopes of any eaſe or comfort, 
but in the e ation of Cæſar's return; which 
made his ſtay in that place the more neceſſary for 
the opportunity of paying his ml compliments 
to him at landing 

Bur what * him the greateſt uneaſineſs was, 
to be held till in ſuſpence, in what touched him 
the moſt nearly, the caſe of his own ſafety, 
and of Cæſar's diſpoſition towards him : for 
though all Cæſar's friends aſſured him, not oneh 


himſelf, who was ſo embarraſſed in E 
he had no leiſtire to think of Italy, an 

ſo much as write a Letter thither — December 
to June: for as he had raſhly, and out of gaiety, 


pt, that 


Vicerunt. Igitur fortuna ip- 


did not 


diſcordante fortuna, ut cui 
modo ad victoriam terra de- 
fuerat deeſſet ad ſepulturam. 
Vell. Pat. 2. 54. vid. Dio. p. 
186. it. Appian. 2. 481. 


Provida Fompeio dederat 


Campania febres 
Optandas. Sed multæ urbes, 
& Publica vota 


ſius & Urbis 

Servatum victo caput abſtulit 
Juv. x. 283. 
[g] Quodvis enim ſuppli- 
cium levius eſt hac permanſi- 

one.— Ad Att. xi. 18. 
Jam enim corpore vix ſuſ- 
tineo gravitatem hujus cœli, 
1- laborem affert, in 
delete 1 


as 
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g it were, involved himſelf there in a moſt de- A. Urb. 706. 
ſperate war, to the hazard of all his fortunes; he * 60. 
was aſhamed, as Cicero ſays: [O J, 10 write any: thing: © Mom 0 1 
about 2 till he had extricated himſelf out of that Cxsan Dic- N 
difficulty. e Int | 
His enemies in the mean time had greatly M. AnTe- 
ſtrengthened themſelves in Africa, where P. Varus, — 
who firſt ſeized it on the part of the Republic, 
vas ſupported by all the force of King Fuba, 
Pompey's faſt friend, and had reduced the whole 
Province to his obedience; for Curio, after he 
had driven Cato out of Sicily, being ambitious to 
drive Varus alſo out of Afric, and having tranſ- 
ported thither the beſt part of four legions, which 
Cæſar had committed to him, was, after ſome lit - 
tle ſucceſs upon his landing, intirely defeated and 
deſtroyed with his whole army. in an engagement 
with Sabura, King Fuba's General. | 
Cuxlo was a young nobleman of ſhining parts; 
zdmirably formed by nature to adorn that cha- 
rater, in which bis Father and Grandfather: had 
foriſhed- before him, of one of the principal 
Orators. of Rome. Upon his entrance into the Fo- 
rum, he was committed to the care of Cicero: 
but a natural propenſion to pleafure, ſtimulated: 
by the example and counſils of his perpetual com- 
panion Antony, hurried him into all the extra- 
vagance of expence and debauchery: for Antony, 
who always wanted money, with which Curio 
abounded, was ever obſequious to his will, and 
miniſtring to his Luſts, for the opportunity of 
gratifying his own : ſd that, 20 boy purchaſed for 
the uſe of lewdneſs, was more in a Maſter's power, 


[>] Ille enim ita videtur Nec poſt idus Decemb. ab 

exandriam tenere, ut eum illo datas ullas litteras. Ib. 
ſeribere etiam pudeat de illis 17. PD 
rebus, Ib, xi. 15. | 


than 
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A. Urb. 706. than Antony in Curio s. He was equally. prodigat 


Cic. 60 


C. Jorvs 


CxsA Dic- 


tator T1; : 7 
M. AnTo- 


Nius Mag. 


Equit, 


of his money, and his modeſty ; and not onely 
of his own, but of other people's: ſo that Ci. 
cero alluding to, the infamous effeminacy of his 
life, calls him in one of his Letters, M/s Curio, 
But when the Father, by Cicero's advice, had 
obliged him by his paternal authority 70 quit the 
familiarity of Antony 5 he reformed his conduct, 


and adhering to the inſtructions and maxims of 


Cicero, became the favorite of the City; the 
Leader of the young nobility : and a warm aſ. 
ſertor of the authority of the Senate, againſt the 
power of the Triumvirate. After his Father's 
death, upon his firſt taſte of public honors, and 
admiſſion into the Senate, his ambition and thirſt 
of popularity engaged him in ſo immenſe a pro- 
digality, that to ſupply the magnificence of his 


 ſhews, and plays, with which he entertained the 
City, he was ſoon driven to the neceſſity of ſell- 


ing himſelf to Cæſar; having 0 revenue left, as 
Pliny ſays, but from the diſcord of his Citizens, 
For this he is conſidered commonly by the old 
writers, as the chief inſtrument, and the Trumpet, 


as it were, of the civil war; in which he juſtly | 


fell the firſt victim; yet after all his luxury and 
debauch, fought and died with a courage truly 
Roman ; which would have merited a better fate, 
if it had been employed in a better cauſe : for up- 
on the loſs of the battel, and his beſt troops, 
being admoniſhed by his friends to fave himſelf 
by flight, he anſwered, that after loſing an arm. 
which had been committed to him by Czfar, be could 
never ſhew his face to bim again; and ſo conti. 
nued fighting, till he was killed among the laſt 
JJ T7) 1 1997 30 


_ 'Cvunio's 


(#] Haud alium tanta ciuem tulit indole Roma. Lucan 4. 
£14. | Una 
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of M. TULLIUS- CICERO. 
. Coxio's death happened before the battel of A. Urb 7 


Pharſalia, while Cæſar was engaged in Spain [&]: 
by which means Afric fell intirely into the hands C. juriv 
of the Pompeians ; and became the general ren- Czsaz D 
dezvous of all that party : hither Scipio, Cato, 
and Labienus, conveyed the remains of their 
ſcattered troops from Greece, as Afranius and 
Petreius likewiſe did from Spain; till on the 
whole they had brought together again a more 
numerous army than Cæſar's, and were in ſuch 
high ſpirits, as to talk of coming over with it in- 
to Italy, before Cæſʒqar could return from Alexan- 
dria [/]. This was confidently given out, and 
expected at Rome; and in that caſe, Cicero was 


Una familia Curionem, in 
qua tres continua ferie Ora- 
tores extiterunt, Plin. H. 7. 
41. . 
Naturam habuit admira- 
bilem ad dicendum. Brut. 
406. | 
Nemo unquam pyer, emp- 
in domini poteſtate, quam tu 
in Curionis. [Philip. 2z. 18]. 
duce filiola Curionis. [ad Att. 
1. 14. ow 

Vir nobilis, eloquens, au- 
dax, ſuæ alienæque & fortu- 
nz & pudicitiæ prodigus— 
cujus animo, voluptatibus vel 
libidinibus, neque opes ullæ 
neque cupiditates ſufficere 
poſſent. [ Vell. P. 248.] 
Niſi meis puer olim fide- 
iimis atque amantiflimis 
N paruiſſes. [Ep. fam. 
1 Mn 

Bello autem civili — non 
{lus majorem quam C. Curio 


Yor. II. 


ſubjecit facem— ¶ Vell. P. 2. 

48. ] 

Duid nunc Roſtra tibi projunt 
turbata, forumgue 

Unde Tribunitia plepeius figni- 


fer arce 


Arna daabas populis, Se. 


Lucan. 4. 800. 


At Curio, nunquam amiſ- 
ſo exercitu, quem a Cæſare 
fidei ſuæ commiſſum acce- 
perat, ſe in ejus conſpectum 
reverſurum, confirmat; at- 
que ita prælians interficitur. 
Cæſ. Comm. de Bell. Civ. 2. 


[4] Ante jaces, quam fra da- 
ces Pharſalia confert, 
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tator II. 
M. AnT »- 


NIUS Wag. 


Spectandumque tibi bellum cidi- 


le negatum eſt. 
Lucan. ib. 


I] Ii autem ex Africa 


jam affuturi videntur. Ad 
Att. H. Is. 5 


Fw ſure 


- —_— | r 


MH 
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A. Urb. 706. fare to be treated as a deſertor; for while Cæſar 


Cic. 60. 
Coſſ. 

C. Jorius 
_ Cxsar Dic- 
or Il. 
M. Axro- 
ius Mag. 
„ 


looked upon all men as friends, who did not af 


againſt bim, and pardoned even enemies, who 


ſubmitted to his power; it was declared law on 
the other fide, to confider all as enemies, who 


Were not actually in their Camp in]: ſo that Cicero 


had nothing now to with, either for himſelf, or 
the Republic, but in the firſt place, peace, of 
which he had ſtill ſome hopes u]; or elſe, that 
Cæſar might conquer; whole victory was like to 
prove the more temperate of the two: which 
makes him often lament the unhappy ſituation 
to which he was reduced, where obing. could be 
of am ſervice to him, but what he had always ab. 
Borred [o]. 3 

Up this anxiety of mind, it was an addi- 


tional vexation to him to hear, It his reputation 


was attacked at Rome, for ſubmitting ſo haſtily to 
the Conqueror, or putting himfelf rather at all 
into his power. Some condemned him for not 
following Pompey; ſome more ſeverely for noi 
going to Afric, as the greateſt. part had done; 


Others, for not retiring with: many of his party to 


Achaia ; till they could ſee the farther progreſs 
of the war: as he was always extremely ſenſible 
of. what was ſaid of him by honeſt, men, ſo he 
begs of Atticus to be his advocate; and gives 


Lz] Te enim dicere audie- 
bamus, nos omnes adveria- 
rios putare, niſi qui ne biſcum 


eſſent; te omnes, qui contra 


te non eſſent, tuos. Pro Li- 
gar. xi. it. ad Att. xi. 6. 

[2] Eft autem, unum, 
e 


nulla equidem habeo in ſpe: 
ſed quia tu leviter interdum 


mihi fit optandum, ſi 
quid agi de pace poſht : quod 


ſignificas, cogis me ſperare 
uod optandum vix eſt— ad 

tt. xi. 19. it. 1 2 — 
le] Mihi cum omnia ſunt 
intolerabilia ad dolorem, tum 
maxime, quod in eam cau- 
ſam veniſfe me video, ut ea 
ſola utilia mihi eſſe videantur, 
quæ ſemper nolui. Ad Att, 
i. 


him 


perare 
— ad 


ja ſunt 
n, tum 
1 cau- 

ut ea 
>antur, 


\d Att, 


him 
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him ſome hints, which might be urged in his A. Urb. 208 


defence. As to the firſt charge, for not follom- 


Cic. 60. 
Coſſ. 


ng Pompey, he ſays, « that P ompey's fate C. 3 
& would extenuate the omiſſion of that ſtep: cy Die- 
of the ſecond, that though he knew many !ator II. 


* brave men to be in Afric, yet it was his opinion, 
te that the Repub 
be defended! by the help of fo barbarous and 
treacherous; a fiation : as to the third, he wiſhes 
* indeed that he had joined himſelf ro thoſe in 
t Achaia;' and owns them to be in a better con- 
% dition than himſelf, becauſe they were many 
f them together; and whenever they return- 
« ed to Telly would be reſtored to their own 


« af ore?” whereas he was confined like a pri- 


ſoner of war to Brundiſium, without the liberty 
of ſtirring from it till Cæſar arrived [y]. 
Wir he continued in this uneaſy ſtate, 
eme of bis friends at Rome contrived to. ſend 
him a Letter in Cæſar's name, dated the ninth of 
February from Alenundria, encouraging him to lay 
g a gloom apprebenſions, and expect every 
ſbing that doris kind and friendly from him but it 
was drawn in terms ſo flight and general, that in- 
ſtead of giving him any ſatisfaction, it made him 
onely fulpect, what he perceived afterwards to 
be true, Mat it was forged by Balbus or Oppius, 
on purpoſe; to raiſe. his ſpirits, and adminiſter 


extremum eſt eorum, qui in 
Achaia ſunt. Ii tamen ipfi 
ſs hoc melius habent, quam 
nos, quod & multi ſunt uno 
in loco, & cum in Italiam 
venerit, domum ſtatim ve- 
nerint. Hæc tu perge, ut 
hoo ſam uſus, non eſfe bar- faeis, mitigare & probare 
baris auxiliis fallaciſfimægen- quam plurimis. Ad Att. xi. 
us Rempub. defendehdam— 7. inte 
d on 


[4] Dicebar debuifſe cum 
Pompeio proficiſci, Exitus 
tvs mintit ejus officii pro- 
termifff reprehenſionem. — 
ded ex omnibus nihil magis 
deſideratur, quam quod in 
Africam non ierim. Judicio 


ſome 


lic neither could; nor ought to Fquit. 


M. Ax ro- 


us Mag. 
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9 


clemency and moderation, and his granting par- 
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however confirmed to him the report of Czſar's 


don without exception to all who aſked it; and 
with regard to himſelf, Cæſar ſent Quintus's vi- 
rulent Letters to Balbus, with orders to ſbew them 
to him, as a proof of, his kindneſs and diſlike of 
Quintus's perfidy. But Cicero's preſent * 
dency, which interpreted every thing by his fears, 
made him ſuſpect Cæſar the more, for refuſing 
grace to none; as if ſuch a clemency muſt needs 
be affected, and his revenge deferred onely to 6 
ſeaſon more convenient: and as to his Brother's 
Letters, he fancied, that Ceſar did not ſend then 
to Italy, becauſe he condemned them; but to make bis 
preſent miſery and abjelt condition the mare notorious 
and deſpicable to every body [r. 

Bur after a long ſeries of perpetual montifics 
tions, he was refreſhed at laſt by à very obliging 
Letter from Cæſar, who confirmed to him the 
full enjoyment of his former ſtate and dignity, and 
bad him reſume his Faſces and ſlile of Emperor as 
1 [5]. Cæſar 8 min d was too "great to liſten 

to 


650 Ve me iſta epiſtola ni- 


hil conſoletur; nam & exi- 
gue ſcripta eſt et magnas ſuſ- 
piciones habet, non eſſe ab 
illo— ad Att. xi. 16. 


Ex quo intelligis, illud de 


lineria a. d. v. Id. Feb. datis 


(quod jnane eſſet, etiam fi 


_ eſſet) non verum eſſe. 
I 

Wl Omnino dicitur nemi- 
ni negare : quod ipſum eſt 
ſuſpectum, notionem ejus dif- 
ferri, . Ib. 20. 

Diligenter mihi faſcicu- 


quo illius improbitate offen- 


lum reddidit Balbi tabellarius 
— quod ne Cæſar quidem ad 
iſtos videtur miſiſſe, quaſi 


deretur, ſed credo, uti no- 
dar noſtra mala eſſent,— ib. 


T5 Redditæ mihi tandem 
ſunt a Cæſare litterz ſatis li- 
berales. Ep. Fam. 14. 23. 

Qui ad me ex Ægy pto lit 
teras miſit, ut eſſem idem, 
qui fuiſſem: qui cum ipſc 
Imperator in toto imperio 
populi Romani unus 1 

e 
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to the tales of the Brother and Nephew; and in- A. Urb. 706. 


ſtead of approving their treachery, ſeems to have 
anted them their pardon on Cicero's account 


change his note, and % congratulate with his Bro- 
ther on Cæſar's affection and eſteem for him [T]. 
C1cERo was now preparing to ſend his Son to 
wait upon Ceſar, who was ſuppoſed to be upon his 
journey towards home; but the uncertain accounts 
of his coming diverted him a while from that 
thought [4]; till Cæſar himſelf prevented it, 
and relieved him very agreeably from his tedious 
reſidence at Brundiſium, by his ſudden and un- 
expected arrival in Italy; where he landed at 
Tarentum in the month of September ; and on 
the firſt notice of his coming forward towards 
Rome, Cicero ſet out on foot to meet him. 
Wx may eaſily imagine, what we find indeed 
from his Letters, that he was not a little diſcom- 


poſed at the thoughts of this interview, and the 


indignity of offering himſelf to a Conqueror, 
againſt whom he had been in arms, in the midſt 
of a licentious and inſolent rabble : for though 
he had reaſon to expect a kind reception from 
Cæſar, yet he hardly thought his life, he ſays, 
worth begging ; ſince what was given by a Maſter, 
might always be taken away again at pleaſure [x]. 

V9 But 


; 5 - » C. Jutivs 
rather than their own; ſo that Quintus, upon the © xs ax Dic- 


trial of Cæſar's inclination, began preſently to tator II. 


ius Mag. 


eſſe me alterum paſſus eſt :. a cogitabam. Ib. 17. 


quo - conceſſos faſces laurea- 
tos tenui, quoad tenendos pu- 
tavi. Pro Ligar. 3. 
(e] Sed mihi valde Quin- 
tus gratulatur. Ad Att. xi. 
23. | 

( Ego cum Salluſtio Ci- 
eronem ad Cæſarem mittere 


* 


De illius Alexandria dif- 


ceſſu nihil adhuc rumoris, 
contraque opinio—itaque nec 
mitto, ut conſtitueram, Si- 

ceronem— ib. 18. | 
[x] Sed non adduecor, 
quemquam bonum ullam ſa- 
lutem mihi tanti fuiſſe pu- 
' tare 
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A. Urb. 706. 


Cic. 60. 
Coll. 

C. Jvrrus 
Ci sar Dic- 
tator II. 
M Axro- 
nNius Mag. 
Equit. 
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But at their meeting, he had no occaſion to ſay 
or do any thing that was below his dignity : for 
Ceſar no ſooner ſaw him, than he alighted and ran to, 
embrace him; and walked with him alone, converſ- 
ing very familiarly far ſeveral furlongs (al.. 
From, this interview, Cicero followed Cæſar 
towards Rome: he propoſed to be at Tuſculum on 
tbe ſeventh or eighth of Oftober; and wrote to his 
wife to provide 7 his reception there, with a 
large company of friends, who deſigned ta make ſome 
e From 7 8 he came AN 
wards to the City, with a reſolution to ſpend his 
time in ſtudy and retreat, till the Republic ſhould 
be reſtored: to ſome tolerable ſtate ; having 
* made his peace again, as he writes to Varro, 
< with his old friends, his books, who had been 
e out of humour with him for not obeying their 
ce precepts ; but inſtead. of living . quietly with 
them, as Varro had done, committing himſelf 
<« to the turbulent counſils and hazards. of war, 
<« with. faithleſs companions [a].“ 
O Cæſar's return to Rome, he appointed P. 
Vatinius and Q. Fufius Calenus, Conſuls for the 
three loſt months of the year + this was a very un- 
popular uſe. of his new power, which he conti- 
nued however to practiſe through the reſt of his 
reign. creating theſe firſt Magiſtrates of the State, 
without any regard to. the ancient forms, or re- 
courſe to the. people, and at any time of the 


tare, ut eam peterem ab illo 7 in urbem venerim, re- 
ad Att. xi. 16. ; diſſe cum veteribus amicis, 

Sed ab hoc jipſo que id eſt, cum libris noſtris in 
dantur, ut a Domino, rurſus gratiam—ignoſcunt mihi, re- 
in ejuſdem ſunt poteſtate. Ib. vocant in conſuetudinem pri- 
20. ſtinam, teque, quod in ea 

[y] Plutar. in Cic. permanſeris, fapientiorem, 
[z] Ep. fam. 14. 20. om me dicunt fuiſſe, &c. 
[4] Scito enim me poſtea- Ep. fam. 9. 


year : 
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ſay year; which gave a ſenſible diſguſt to the City, A. Urb. 706. 
he and an early ſpecimen of- the arbitrary manner, 155 2 
1 to in which he deſigned to govern them. 8 5 
r Anour the end of the year, Cæſar embark- CæsAR Dic- 


8 ed for Afric, to purſue the war againſt Scipio, tator II. 
eſar and the other Pompeian Generals, who, aſſiſted M. * 
n on by King Juba, held the poſſeſſion of that Pro- Equi 28. 
-bis vince with a vaſt army. As he was facrifici ; 
th for the ſucceſs of this voyage, the viltim hap- 
ſome pened to break looſe and run away from the Altar; 

. which being looked upon as an unlucky Omen, 
Cs the Aruſpex admoniſhed him not to ſail before the 
»uld winter ſolſtice: but he took ſhip directly in con- 


ving tempt of the admonition ; and by that means, as 
To, Cicero ſays, came upon his enemies unprepared ; 
been and before they had drawn together all their 
their forces [5]. Upon his leaving the City, he de- 
with 2 clared 
mſelf 


[5] Quid ? ipſe Cæſar, over before the Solſtice, or 
cum a Summo haruſpice mo- the ſhorteſt day. But this 
neretur, ne in Africam ante ſeeming contradiction is in- 
dP, bramamn tranſmitteret, nonne tirely owing to a cauſe al- 
„ the tranſmiſit? quod ni feciſſet, ready intimated, the great 
uno in lobo omnes adverſari- confuſion that was introduced 


war, 


Tune orum copiæ conveniſſent— at this time into the Roman 
ontl- de Divin. 2. 24. Kalendar, by which the 
f his Cum immolanti . months were all tranſpoſed 
State, boſtia profectionem adver- from their ſtated ſeaſons; fo 
ſus Scipionem & Jubam non that the 27th of December, on 
re. diſtulit— Sucton. J. Caf. which, according to their 
f the 59. computation, Cæſar embark- 
Hirtius, in his account of ed, was in reality coincident, 
m, re- this war, ſays, that Cæſar or the ſame with our 875 of 
> micis, embarked at Lil;bzum for October, and conſequently a- 
ſtris in Afric on the 5th of the Kalends bove two months before the 
ihi, re- / Jan. [de Bell. Afric. init. } Solftice, or ſhorteſt day. All 
m pri- That is, on the 27th of our which is clearly and accurate- 
el December: whereas Cicero, in ly explaned in a learned diſ- 


Seren the paſſage juſt cited, de- ſertation, publiſhed by a per- 
le, &c. clares him to have paſſed ſon of eminent merit in. the 
z : Univerſity 


year ; 


EOS 
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A. Utb. 957. clared himſelf Conſul, together with M. Lepidus 
Cic. 61. for the year enſuing; and gave the government of 
Coll. pe Hither Gaul io M. Brutus; of Greece, to Servins 


Sen III. Suicius ;, the firſt of whom had been in arms 


NM. Eullius againſt him at Pharſalia ; and the ſecond was a 
Irripps, favorer likewiſe of the Pompeian cauſe, and a great 
friend of Cicero, yet ſeems to have taken no part 
in the war [c]. : BY 

Taz African war now held the whole Empire 
in ſuſpenſe ; Scipio's name was thought ominous 
and invincible on that ground: but while the ge- 
neral attention was employed on the expettation 
of ſome deciſive blow, Cicero, deſpairing of any 
good from either ſide, choſe to live retired, and 
out of ſight; and whether in the City or the 
Country, ſhut himſelf up with his books; which, 
as he often ſays, had hitherto been the diverſion 
onely, but <vere now become the ſupport of his 
life [d]. In this humor of ſtudy he entered into 
a cloſe friendſhip and correſpondence of Letters 
with M. Terentius Varro; a friendſhip equally 
valued. on both ſides, and at Varro's deſire, im- 
mortalized by the mutual dedication of their 
learned works to each other; of Cicero's Academic 
Queſtions to Varro; of Varro treatiſe on the Latin 
Tongue, to Cicero. Varro was a Senator of the 
firſt diſtinction, both for birth and merit; eſteem- 
ed the moſt learned man of Rome; and though now 
above fourſcore years old, yet continued ſtill writ- 


ing and publiſhing books to bis eighty-eighth year [e], 


Univerſity of Cambridge, [4] A quibus antea de- 
who chuſes to conceal his lectationem modo petebamus, 
name. See Bibliothec. Li- nunc vero etiam ſalutem. Ep. 
terar. N. VIII. Lond. 1724. fam. 9. 2. 
. * [e] Niſi M. Varronem ſci- 
[e] Brutum Galliæ præfe- rem octogeſimo octavo vitæ 
cit ; Sulpicium Græciæ. Ep. anno prodidifle, &c. Plin. 
fam. 6. 6, Hiſt. 6. 6. 

He 
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He was Pompey's Lieutenant in Spain, in the be- A. Urb. 707. 
ginning of the war; but after the defeat of A- 2 
franius and Petreius quitted his arms, and retired C. jurivs 
to his ſtudies; ſo that his preſent circumſtances Cxsax III. 
were not very different from thoſe of Cicero; M. Amis 
who in all his Letters to him, bewails with great LEPIDUS. 
freedom the utter ruin of the ſtate ; and propoſes, 
« that they ſhould live together in a ſtrict com- 
“ munication of ſtudies, and avoid at leaſt the 
« fight, if not the tongues of men; yet ſo, that 
« if their new Maſters ſhould call for their help 
towards ſettling the Republic, they ſhould run 
with pleaſure, and aſſiſt, not onely as archi- 
* tects, but even as maſons to build it up again 
* or if nobody would employ them, ſhould 
« write and read the beſt forms of government; 
* and, as the learned ancients had done before 
them, ſerve their Country, if not in the Se- 
* nate and Forum, yet by their books and 
„ ſtudies, and by compoſing treatiſes of morals 
and laws [F].“ 
In this retreat he wrote his book of Oratorial 
Partitions, or the art of ordering and diſtributing 
the parts of an Oration ſo, as to adapt them in 
the beſt manner to their proper end, of moving 
and perſuading an audience. It was written for 
the inſtruction of his ſon, now about eighteen 
years old, but ſeems to have been the rude 
draught only of what he intended, or not to have 
been finiſhed at leaſt to his ſatisfaction; ſince we 
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J] Non deefle fi quis ad- T:A(tias; & fi minus in cu- 
bere volet, non modo ut ria atque in foro, at in lit- 
Architectos, verum etiam ut teris & libris, ut doctiſſimi 
fabros, ad zdificandam Rem- veteres fecerunt, navare 


pub. & potius libenter accur- Rempub. & de moribus & 
rere ſi nemo utetur opera, legibus quærere. Mihi hæc 
tamen & ſcribere & legere videntur. Ep. fam. 9. 2. 


find 


LEPIDVS | ht gives a ſhort character of all, who had ever flo- 
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A. Urb. 707. find no mention of it in any of his Letters, as of 
5 we 27: all his other pieces which were prepared for the 
7 ig aunt fn 
Cxsar III. AyoTHER fruit of this leiſure. was his Dia- 
M. Zm1t1vs logue on famous Orators, called Brutus; in which 


riſhed either in Greece or Rome, with any reputa- 
tion of eloquence, down to his own times: and as 
he generally touches the principal points of each 
man's life, ſo an attentive reader may find in it 
an Epitame, as it were, of ibe Roman. Hiſtory, 
The conference is ſuppoſed to be held with Bry- 
tis and Atticus in Ciceros garden at Rome, under 
the Statue of Plato [Z]; whom he always ad- 
mired, and uſually imitated in the manner of his 
Dialogues; and in this ſeems to have copied 
from him the very form of his double title; Bru- 
tus, or of famous Orators; taken from the ſpeak- 
er and the ſubject, as in Plato's piece, called 
Phedon, or of the Soul, This work was intend- 
ed as a ſupplement, or a fourth book to the three, 
which he had before publiſhed on. the complete 
Orator. But though it was prepared and finiſh- 
ed at this time, while Cato was living, as it is in- 
timated in ſome parts of it, yet, as it appears 
from the preface, it'was not made public till the 
year following, after the death of his daughter 
Tullia. 5 | 

As at the opening of the war we found Ci. 
cero in debt to Cæſar, fo we now meet with ſe⸗ 
veral hints in his Letters of Cæſar's being indebt- 
ed to him. It aroſe probably from a mortgage, 
that Cicero had upon the confiſcated eſtate of 


ſome Pompeian, which Cæſar had ſeized : but 


| [g] Cum idem placuiſſet Platonis Statuam conſedimus 
illis, tum in pratulo, propter — Brut. 28. 
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for his money: © he ſaw but three ways, he ſays, be. 
« of getting it; by purchaſing the eſtate at Ci O 1.9 
« far's auction; or taking an aſſignment on the CxsAA III. 
“ purchaſer ; or compounding for half with the M. Tullius 
4 Brokers or Money-jobbers of thoſe times; LETIpus. 
« who. would advance the money on thoſe terms. 
« The firſt he declares to be baſe, and that he 
« would .rather. loſe his debt, than touch an 
« thing confiſcated : the ſecond he thought ha- 
e zardous ; and that nobody would pay any thing 
« in ſuch uncertain times: the third he liked the 
« beſt, but deſires Atticus's advice upon it [Y. 
Hx now at laſt parted with bis wife Terentia, 
whoſe humor and conduct had long been uneaſy 
to him: this drew upon him ſome cenſure ; for 
putting away a wite, who had lived with him 
above zhirty years, the faithfull partner of his bed 
and fortunes ; and the mother of c. Children, 
extremely dear to him. But ſhe was a woman 
of an imperious and turbulent ſpirit; expenſive 
and negligent in her private affairs ; buſy and in- 
triguing in the public ; and, in the height of her 
huſband's power, ſeems to have had the chief hand 
in the diſtribution of all his favors. He had eaſi- 
ly born her perverſeneſs in the vigor of health, 
and the floriſhing ſtate of his fortunes; but ina 
declining life, ſoured by a continual ſuccefiion of 
mortifications from abroad, the want of eaſe and 
* at home was no longer tolerable to him: the 
ivorce however was not likely to cure the difh- 


1 


culties, in which her management had involved 


[5] Nomen illud, quod a die; (quis erit, cui credam?) 
Cæſare, tres habet conditio- — aut Vecteni conditionem, 
nes; aut emtionem ab haſta; ſemiſſe. a igitur. Ad 
perdere malo: —) aut dele- Att. 12. 3. EY 
gationem à mancipe, annua | 


him: 


= Yo Tieronr & ie Die 
A. Urb. 707. him: for ſhe had brought him a great fortune: 
| Cic. 61. which was all to be reſtored to her at parting: 
E. Coll. this made a ſecond marriage neceſſary, in te 

Jvrius ALA . eb . 
ea III. to repair the ill ſtate of his affairs; and his friends 
Kuliivs of both ſexes were buſy in providing a fit match 
Lzripus. for him: ſeveral parties were propoſed to him, 
and ' among others, '@ daughter of Pompey the 
Great: for whom he ſeems to have had an incli- 
nation: but a prudenrial regard to the times, and 
the envy and ruin under which that family then 
lay, hace him probably to drop it [i]. What 
gave his enemies the greater handle to rally him 
was, his ee, a handſom young woman, 
named Publilia, of an age diſproportionate to his 
own, to whom he was Guardian: but ſhe was 
well allied, and rich; circumſtances very con- 
venient to him at this time; as he intimates in a 
Letter to a friend, who congratulated with him 

on his marriage. a 

« As to your giving me joy, ſays he, for what 
1 have done, 53 you wiſh it: but I ſhould 
* not have taken any new ſtep in ſuch wretched 
<« times, if at my return I had not found my pri- 
ec yate affairs in no better condition than thoſe of 
c the Republic. For when through the wick- 
< edneſs of thoſe, who, for my infinite kindneſs 
to them, ought to have had the greateſt con- 
<« cern for my welfare, I found no ſafety or eaſe 
from their intrigues and perfidy within my 
« own walls, I thought it neceſſary to ſecure my- 
«+ ſelf*by the fidelity of new alliances againſt the 
'< treachery of the ald [x]? © | 
| | CAESAR 


li] De Pompeii Magni fi- ſeribis, puto noſti. Nihil 
lia ubi reſcripſi, nihil me vidi fœdius.— ib. 12. 11. 
hoc tempore cogitare. Al- [I] Ep. fam. 4. 14. 
teram vero illam, quam tu In caſes of divorce, _ 
c | there 
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\ Cazsax returned victorious from Afric about A. Urb. 707. 


une BN the end of July, by the way of Sardinia, where —_ 
758 he ſpent ſome days: upon which Cicero ſays ©. Juris 
aer pleafantly in a Letter to Varro, he had never ſeen Cxsax III. 
ends that farm of his before, which though one of the * AMILIUS 
_ worſt that be has, be does not yet deſpiſe [1]. The Tribus. 
| 1 uncertain event of the African War had kept the 
| he Senate under ſome reſerve; but they now began 
2 to puſh their flattery beyond all the bounds of 
, S decency, and decreed more extravagant honors 
oa to Cæſar, than were ever given before to man; 
CY * which Cicero oft rallies with great ſpirit ; and be- 
ning determined to bear no part in that ſervile adu- 
Ir lation, was treating about the purchaſe of a Houſe 
2 Wl & Naples, for a pretence of retiring ſtill farther 
and oftener from Rome. But his friends who 
Lond knew his impatience under their preſent ſub- 
Fri jection, and the free way of ſpeaking, which he 
was apt to indulge, were in ſome pain, left he 
ſhould forfeit the good graces of Cæſar and his 
what 1 
ould BY —_ 92 5 
ched there where children, it was I, and Maſſala for her third. 
pri- the cuſtom for each party to Dio Caſſius gives her 2 
fe of make a ſettlement by will on fourth, Vibius Rufus ; who 
oh their common offspring, pro- was Conſul in the reign of 
Nek. portionable to their ſeveral Tiberius, and valued himſelf 
dneſs eltates: which is the mean- for the poſſeſſion of two 
con- ng of Cicero's preſſing At- things, which had belonged 
. eaſe ticus ſo often, in his Letters to the two greateſt men of the 
| to put Terentia in mind of age before him, Cicero's wife, 
| MY WM making her will, and depo- and Cz/ar's chair, in which 
my- fiting it in ſafe hands. Ad he was Killed. Dio. p. 612. 
t the Att. xi. 21, 22, 24: xii, Hieron. Op. To. 4. par. 2. 
18.— HE p. 190. 
Terentia is ſaid to have li- [I] Illud enim adhue prœ- 
SAR ved to the age of an hundred and dium ſuum non inſpexit: nec 
three years [ Val. M. 8. 13. ullum habet deterius, ſed ta- 
Nihil Flin. H. 7, 48.] and took as men non contemnit. Ep, 
1. St. Jerom ſays, for her ſecond fam. 9. 7. 
huſband, Cicers's enemy, Sal- 
when fayorites, 
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A. Urb. 307. favorites, and provoke them too far by the 
Cic. 61. keenneſs of his raillery [m. They preſſed him 7 


oſſ. 


C. Jprios ARE . 5 ; 
Jo: 7, caution in his diſcourſe; 'ard to reſide! more at 


Czxsar II 


M. ZmiLivs 


LEPIlous. 


ed, as a p 


accommodate himſelf 10 th times; and to uſe more 


Rome, eſpecial when Ceſar was there, who would 
interpret the diſtance and retreat which ho affect. 

f of his averſion to him. 
Bor his anſwers on this occaſion will ſhew 
the real ſtate of his ſentiments and conduct to- 
wards Cæſar, as well as of Cæſar's towards him: 
writing on this ſubject to Papirius Pætus, he ſays; 
« 'Yow- are of opinion, I perceive, that it will 


not be allowed to me, as I thought it might 


«<'he, to quit theſe affairs of the City: you tell 
ce me of Catulus, and thoſe times; but what 
e ſimilitude have they to theſe? I myſelf was 


i] Some of his jeſts on 
Cæſar's adminiſtration are 


that his friends had reaſon e- 
nough to admoniſh him to 
be more upon his guard, 
Czſar had advanced Labe- 
rius, a celebrated imic actor, 
to the order of Knights : but 
when he ſtept from the Stage 
into the Theater, to take his 

lace on the Equeſtrian ben- 
ches, none of the Knights 
would admit him to a ſeat 
among them. As he Was 
marching off therefore with 
diſgrace, happening to paſs 
near Cicero, I awo make 
room for you here, ſays Cicero 
on our bench, abe were not 


already tuo much crowded ; al- 


luding to Cæſar's filling up 
the Senate alſo with the 
ſcumm of his creatures, and 


even with ſtrangers and bay: 
| barians. At another time, 
ſtill preſerved ; which ſnew, 


being defired by a friend, in 
a public company, to pro- 
cure for his ſon the rant of a 
Senator, in one of the Cor- 
porate towns of Italy, 5 
Hall hae it, ſays he, if you 
pleaſe, at Rome, but it will 

e difficult at Panipeii. An 
acquaintance likewiſe from 
Laodicea, coming to pay his 
reſpects to him, and bein 
aſked, what . buſineſs ha 

brought him to Rome, ſaid, 
that he was ſent upon an em- 
baſſy to Cæfar, 7 intercede 
with him for the liberty of bis 
country; apon which Cicero 
replied, . if you futcede, you 
ſhall be an Embaſjadvr alſo for 
us, Macrob. Saturn. 2. 3: 
Sueton. c. 76. 


« unwilling 


at our friend's houſe; and whenever it comes 
« into his head, my name is ſet down, as if pre- 
« ſent at drawing them; ſo that T hear from Ar- 


« menia and Syria of decrees, ſaid to be made at 


s my motion, of which T never heard a fyl- 
% lable at home. Do not take me to be in jeſt; 
« for I affure you, that I have received Letters 
“from kings, from the remoteſt parts of the 
© earth to thank me for giving them the title 
«oof King; when, ſo far from knowing, that 
« any ſuch title had been decreed to them, I 
knew not even, that there were any ſuch men 
in being. What is then to be done? why as 
long as our maſter of manners continues here, 
+ I will follow your advice; but as foon as he is 
4 gone, will run away to your muſhrooms, &c. 
].“ EE ny 

8 another Letter, Since you expreſs, ſays 
© he,- ſach: a concern for me in your laſt, be aſ- 
* ſured, my dear Pætus, that whatever can be 
done by art, (for it is not enough to act with 
* prudence, Tome artifice alſo muſt now be em- 
* ployed) yet whatever, I ſay, can be done by 
«art, towards acquiring their good graces, I 
* have already done it with the greateſt care; 
nor as J believe without ſucceſs; for I am 
*ſo much courted by all, who are in any de- 

[z] Ep. fam. 9. 15. Pra- the new Titles, which . the 


feetus marum, or maſter of the Senate had: decreed to C. 
pablic manners, was one of SAR, | 


“ gree 
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< to be my duty, to ſpeak my mind freely in 
that City, which owed its freedom to me; ſo 


The HISTORY of the Life 
& oree of favor with Cæſar, that I begin to fan: 
ce cy that they love me: and though real love is 
< not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from falſe, except in 
te the caſe of danger, by which the ſincerity of 
cc it may be tried, as of gold by fire s for all 


| © other marks are common to both; yet I have 


* one argument to perſuade me, that they real. 
& ly love me; becauſe both my condition and 
<« theirs is ſuch, as puts them under no tempta- 
ce tion to diſſemble: and as for him, who has 
„all power, I ſee no reaſon to fear any thing; 
* unleſs that all things become of courſe uncer- 
<* tain, when juſtice and right are once deſerted : 
© nor can we be ſure of any thing, that depends 
* on the will, not to ſay the lng of another, 
Jet I have not in any inſtance particularly of- 
ce fended him, but behaved — all along with 
* the greateſt moderation; for as once I took it 


* now, ſince that is loſt, to ſpeak: nothing that 
o 27 offend him, or his principal friends: but 
if I would avoid all offence, of things ſaid fa- 
tt cetiouſly or by way of raillery, I muſt give 
<« up all reputation. of wit; which I would not 
<« refuſe to do, if I could. But as to Cæſar 
< himſelf, he has a very piercing judgment; 
* and as your brother Servius, whom I take to 


© have been an excellent Critic, would readily 


<« ſay, this verſe is not Plautus's, that verſe is; 
% having formed his ears by great uſe, to di- 
e ſtinguiſh the peculiar ſtile and manner of dit- 
c ferent Poets; ſo Cæſar, I hear, who has al- 
ready collected ſome volumes of Apophthegms, 
if any thing be brought to him for mine, 


< which is not ſo, preſently rejects it: which he 


now does the more eaſily, becauſe his Tow 
| | | cc 1Ve 
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c live- almoſt continually with me; and in the A. Urb. 70% 
« variety of diſcourſe, when any thing drops 
« from me, which they take to have ſome hu- 6 
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. 
Coll. 
Jurrvs 


mor or ſpirit in it, they carry it always to him, Cx III. 
« with the. other news of the Town, for ſuch M. Zmiuvs 
are his orders: ſo that if he hears any thing E=*:0vs. 


« beſides of mine from other perſons, he does not. 
« regard it; I have no occaſion therefore for your 
« example of ZEnomaus, though aptly applied 
« from Accius: for what is the envy, which 
« you ſpeak of? or what is there in me to be 
©envied now? but ſuppoſe there was every 
thing: it has been the conſtant opinion of Phi- 
« loſophers,. the onely men in my judgement, 
who have a right notion of virtue, that a wiſe 
an has uothing more to anſever for, than to keep 
« himſelf free from guilt ; of which I take my- 
« ſelf to be clear, on a-double account; be- 
« cauſe 1 both . purſued thoſe . meaſures, which 
« were the juſteſt; and when I ſaw, that I had 
not ſtrength enough to carry them, did not 
think it my buſineſs to contend by force with 
“ thoſe, who were too ſtrong for me. It is 
certain therefore, that I cannot be blamed, in 
* what concerns the part of a good Citizen: all 
that is now left, is not to ſay or do any thing 
* fooliſhly and raſhly againſt the men in power 
e which I take alſo to be the part of a wiſe man. 
As for the reſt, what people may report to be 
* faid by me, or how he may take it, or with 
* what ſincerity thoſe live with me, who now ſo. 


* aſſiduouſly court ms, it is not in my power to 
* anſwer. I comfort myſelf therefore with the 
* conſciouſneſs of my former conduct, and the 


moderation of my preſent; and ſhall apply, 


© your ſimilitude from Accius, not onely to the 


* caſe of eny 


FL, bh 


y, but of 3 which I con 


ſider 
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C. Jurius 
Cs AR III. 
M. ZEm1tvs 
Lzribus. 


„ pelled by a firm and great mind, as waves b 

ea rock. For ſince the Greek Hiſtory is full 
<« of examples, how the wiſeſt men have en- 
« dured Tyrannies at Athens or Syracuſe; and 
hen their Cities were enſlaved, have lived 


© themſelves in ſome tneafure free; why may 


not I think it poſſible to maintain my rank fo, 
as neither to offend the mind of any, nor hurt 
* my own dignity ? Sc. [o]“ 

P rus having heard, that Cæſar was going 
to divide ſome lands in his neighbourhood to the ſol- 
diers, began to be afraid for his own eſtate, and 
writes to Cicero, to know how far that diſtribu- 
tion would extend : to which Cicero anſwers; 
% Are not you a pleaſant fellow, who when 


' + Balbus has juſt been with you, aſk me what 


« will become of thoſe towns and their lands? 
<< as if either I knew any thing, that Balbus 
c does not; or if at any time I chance to know 
<* any thing, I do not know it from him: nay, 


it is your part rather, if you love me, to let 


% me know what will become of me: for you 
de had it in your power to have learnt it from 


« him, either ſober, or at leaſt when drunk. 


+ But as for me, my dear Pætus, I have done 
e enquiring about thoſe things: firſt, becauſe 
<< we have already lived near four years, by 
<« clear gain, as it were: if that can be called 
% gain, or this, life, to outlive the Republic: 
de ſecondly, becauſe I myſelf ſeem to know what 
<« will happen; for it will be, whatever pleaſes 
< the ſtrongeſt ; which muſt always be decided 
« by arms: it is our part therefore, to be con- 
* tent with what is allowed to us: he who cannot 


[0] Ep. fam. 9. 16. 2 
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«© ſubmit to this, ought to have choſen death. A. Urb. 702 


„They are now meaſuring the fields of Veiæ cy * 
* and Capenz: this is not far from Tuſculum: C. junus 


« yet I fear nothing: I enjoy it whilſt I may; CxsAA III. 


« with that I always may; but if it ſhould hap- M. uus 
« pen otherwiſe, yet ſince, with all my courage LETIDus. 
and philoſophy, I have thought it beſt to live, 
« cannot but have an affection for him, by 
« whoſe benefit I hold that life: who, if he 
* has an inclination to reſtore the Republic, as 
« he himſelf perhaps may defire, and we all 
% ought to wiſh, yet he has linked himſelf fo 
„with others, that he has not the power to do 
* what he would. But I procede too far; for 
Jam writing to you: be aſſured however of 
« this, that not onely I, who have no part in their 
« councils, but even the Chief himſelf does not 
* know what will happen. We are ſlaves to 
« him, he to the times: ſo neither can he 
* know, what the times will require, nor we, 
& what he may intend, Sc. [p].“ | 

Taz Chiefs of the Cæſarian party, who 
courted Cicero ſo much at this time, were Bal- 
bus, Oppius, Matius, Panſa, Hirtius, Dolabel- 
la: they were all in the firſt confidence with 
Cæſar, yet profeſſed the utmoſt affection for Ci- 
cero; were every. morning at his levee, and per- 
petually engaging: him to ſup with them; and 
the two laft employed themſelves in a daily ex- 
erciſe of declaming at his houſe, for the benefit 
of his inſtruction ; of which he gives the fol- 
lowing account in his familiar way to Pætus: 
* Hirtius and Dolabella are my ſcholars in ſpeak- 
“ing; my maſters in eating: for you have 
* heard, I gueſs, how they declame with me, 


[2] Ep. fam. 9. 17. 
Z 2 <« ſup 


[ 
| 
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A, Urb. 707. I ſup with them.” In another Letter he tells 


him, „that as King Dionyſius, when driven 
out of Syracuſe, turned ſchool-maſter at Co- 
«© rinth, ſo he, having loſt his kingdom of the 
„Forum, had now opened a School to which 
<«< he merrily invites Pætus, with the offer of a 
<« ſeat and cuſhion next to himſelf, as his Uſh- 
er [g].“ But to Varro more ſeriouſly, ] 
“ acquainted you, /ays he, before, that I am in- 
c timate with them all, and aſſiſt at their coun- 


e ſils: I ſee. no reaſon why I ſhould not — for 


it is not the ſame thing, 1% bear what muſt be 
bern, and to approve what ought not to be ap. 
e proved.” And again; i do not forbear to ſup 
with thoſe who now rule: what can I do? 
«© we muſt comply with the times 17 1 
- The onely uſe which he made of all this favor 
was, to ſkreen himſelf from any particular cala- 
mity in the general miſery of the times; and 
to ſerve thoſe unhappy men, who were driven 
from their country and their families, for their 
adherence to that cauſe, which he himſelf had 
eſpouſed. Cæſar was deſirous indeed to engage 
him in his meaſures, and attach him inſenſibly 


2] Hirtium ego & Dola- 
bellam dicendi diſcipulos ha- 
beo, cœnandi magiſtros : pu- 
to enim te audiſſe illos a- 
pud me declamitare, me apud 
eos cœnitare. Ib. 16. 

Ut Dionyſius Tyrannus, 


cum Syracuſis pulſus eſſet, 
Corinthi dicitur ludum ape- 


ruiſſe, ſic ego — amiſſo reg- 
no forenſi, ludum quaſi ha- 
bere cœperim ſella tibi erit 
in ludo, tanquam Hypodi- 


daſculo, proxima: eam pul- 


vinus ſequetur. Ib. 18. 

[7] Oftentavit tibi, me iſtis 
eſſe familiarem, & eonſiliis 
eorum intereſſe. Quod ego 
cur nolim nihil video. Non 
enim eſt idem, ferre ſi quid 
ferendum eſt, & probare, fi 
quid probandum non eſt. 
D 3 54th 7 

Non deſino apud iſtos, qui 
nunc dominantur, ccenitare. 
Quid faciam ? tempor! ſer- 
viendum eſt. Ib. 7. 


to 
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to his intereſts : but he would bear no part in an 4. Urb. 707% 
adminiſtration, eſtabliſhed on the ruins of his * _ 

country; nor ever cared to bs acquainted with 6 N ; 
their affairs, or to inquire what they were doing: Czsax III. 
ſo that whenever he entered into their counſils, M. Emiiive, 


as he ſignifies above to Varro, it was onely when LETInus. 


whoſe pardon he had procured, “ J have ſol- 
ala- « licited your cauſe, ſays he, more eagerly than 
and my preſent ſituation would well juſtify : for 
aa my deſire to fee you, and my vonfſtant love. 
heir for you, moſt aſſiduouſſy cultivated on your. 
had part, over-ruled all regard to the preſent weak 
; condition of my power and intereſt. Every 
bly thing that relates to your return and ſafety is 
e promiſed, : confirmed, fixed, and ratified : I 
5 % ſaw, knew, was preſent at every ſtep': for 
e iſtis Wl © by good luck, I have all Cæſar's friends en- 
1filits gaged to me by an old acquaintance and 
2 * friendſhip : ſo that next to him they pay the 
cc ID. : : 
quid firſt regard to me: Panſa, Hirtius, Balbus, 
1e, 1 * Oppius, Matius, Poſtumius, take all occaſions 
elt. W © to give me proof of their ſingular affection. 
2, * If this had been ſought and procured by me, 
tare. 8 | 1 wy | | 
1 fer- [+] Quod fi tardius fit nia petuntur, aditus ad eum 
quam volumus, magnis oc- difficiliores fuerunt.— Ep. 
cupationibus ejus, a quo om- fam. 6. 13. EW. 
to 8 Z 3 <« I ſhould 


the caſe of ſome exited friend required it; for 


whoſe ſervice he ſcrupled no pains of folliciting,' 


and attending even Cæſar himſelf ; though he 
was ſometimes ſhocked, as he complains, 4y the 
difficulty of acceſs, and the indignity of waiting in 
an Antichamber ; not indeed through Cæſar's 
fault, who was always ready to give him audi- 
ence ; but from the multiplicity of his affairs, by 
whoſe hands all the favors of the Empire were 
diſpenſed [s]. Thus in a Letter to Ampius, 
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<« to repent of my pains: but I have done no- 
<« thing with the view of ſerving the times; J 
e had an intimacy of long ſtanding with them 


M. Bill ius all; and never gave over ſolliciting them on 


Lry1DUs, 


« your behalf: I found Panſa however the 
& readieſt of them all to ſerve you, and oblige 
© me; who has not onely an intereſt, but au- 
c thority with. Cæſar, Sc. [].“ 

Bur while he was thus careſſed by Cæſar's 
friends, he was not leſs followed, we may ima- 
gine, by the. friends of the Republic : theſe had 
always looked upon him as the chief Patron of 
their liberty; whoſe counſils, if they had been 
followed, would have preſerved it; and whoſe 
authority gave them the only hopes that were 
left, of recovering it: ſo that his houſe was as 
much frequented, and his levee as much croud- 
ed, as ever; ſince people now flocked, he ſays, 10 
fee a good Citizen, as a ſort of rarity [u]. In 


another Letter, giving a ſhort account of his 


way of life, he ſays, Early in the morning, 
< receive the compliments of many honeſt men, 
< but melancholy ones; as well as of theſe gay 
« Conquerors; who ſhew indeed a very offici- 
« ous and affectionate regard to me. When 


e theſe viſits are over, I ſhut myſelf up in my 


Library, either to write or read: Here ſome 
& alſo come to hear me, as a man of learning; 
& becauſe I am ſomewhat more learned than 
« they: the reſt of my time I give to the care 
* of my body: for I have now bewailed my 


Ie Ib. 6:35. - ſolebat, quod quaſi avem al- 
| ien ſalutationi nos bam, videntur bene ſentien- 
dedimus amicorum; quæ fit tem civem videre, abdo me 
hoc etiam frequentius, quam in Bibliothecam, Ib. 7. 28. 
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c country longer, and more heavily, than any A. Urb. 707. 


« mother ever bewailed her onely Son [x].“ 
IT is certain, that there was not a man in the . 


Republic ſo particularly engaged, both by prin- CSA III. 
ciple and intereſt, to wiſh well to it's liberty, or M. Kultus 
who had ſo much to loſe by the ſubverſion of LEDs. 


it as he: for as long as it was governed by civil 
methods, and ſtood upon the foundation of- it's 
laws, he was undoubtedly the firſt Citizen in it ; 
had the chief influence in the Senate; the chief 
authority with the people: and as all his hopes 
and fortunes were grounded on the peace of his 
country, ſo all his labors and ſtudies were per- 
petually applied to the promotion of it: it is no 
wonder therefore, in the preſent ſituation of the 
City, oppreſſed by arms, and a tyrannical pow- 
er, to find him ſo particularly impatient under 
the common miſery, and expreſſing ſo keen a 
ſenſe of the diminution of his dignity, and the 
diſgrace of ſerving, where he had been uſed to 
govern, | 
CASAR, on the other hand, though he 
knew his temper and principles to be irreconcile- 
able to his uſurped dominion, yet out of friend- 
ſhip to the man, and a reverence for his charac- 
ter, was determined to treat him with the great- 
eſt humanity : and by all the marks of perſonal 
favor, to make his life not onely tolerable, but 


[x] Hzc igitur eſt nunc unt etiam qui me audiunt, 
vita noſtra, Mane ſaluta- quaſi doctum hominem, quia 
mus domi & bonos viros mul- paullo ſum, quam ipfi, doc- 
tos, ſed triſtes, & hos lætos tior. Inde corpori omne 
victores; qui me quidem tempus datur. Patriam e- 
3 & peramanter ob- luxi jam gravius & diutius 
ſervant. Ubi ſalutatio de- quam ulla mater unicum fili- 


e 
fluxit, litteris me involvo, um. Ep fam. g. 20. 
aut ſeribo aut lego. Veni- 


14 eaſy 
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A. Urb. 509. eaſy to him: yet all that he could do, had ng 


Cic. 61. 


C. jar 
CæsAR III. 


other effect on Cicero, than to make him think 
and ſpeak ſometimes favorably of the natural 


clemency of their maſter; and to entertain. ſome 


M. Euilivs hopes from it, that he would one day be per- 


ſuaded to reſtore the public liberty: but exclu- 
five of that hope, he never mentions his go- 
vernment, but as a real Tyranny; or his perſon 
in any other ſtile, than as the * of his 
an 

Bur he gave a remarkable proof at this time 
of his being no temporiſer, by writing a book in 
praiſe of Cato; which he publiſhed within a few 
months after Cato's death. He ſeems to have 
been left a Guardian to Cato's Sen; as he was 
alſo to young Lucullus, Cato's Nephew [y]: and 
this teſtimony of Cato's friendſhip and judge- 
ment of him, might induce him the more readi- 


ly to pay this honor to his memory. It was a 


matter however of no ſmall deliberation, in what 
manner he ought to treat the ſubject: his friends 
adviſed him, not to be too explicit and particu- 
lar in the detail of Cato's praiſes z but to con- 
'tent himſelf with a general encomium, for fear 
of 1 irritating Cæſar, by puſhing the Argument too 
far. In a Letter to Atticus, he calls this, © an 
% Archimedean problem; but I cannot hit upon 
et any thing, ſays he, that thoſe. friends of yours 
« will read with pleaſure, or even with pa- 
„ tience; beſides, if I ſhould drop the account 
** of Cato's Votes and Speeches in the Senate, 


e and of his political conduct in the State, . and 
„ give a ſlight commendation onely of his con- 


e ſtancy and gravity, even this may be more, 


than they will care to hear: but the man can- 


[3] Ad Att. 13. 6. De Finib. 3. 2. 


„0. 
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« rather than ſee it happen [z].” - Theſe were M. Amitivs 
the topics, which he reſolved to diſplay with all --210vs. _ 


his force; and from the accounts given of the 
work by antiquity, it appears, that he had fpared 
no pains to adorn it, but extolled Cato's virtue 
and character to the ſkies [a]. 

Tux bock was ſoon ſpread into all hands; 
and Cæſar, inſtead of expreſſing any reſentment, 
affected to be much pleaſed with it; yet declar- 
ed, that he would anſwer it: and Hirtius in the 
mean while, drew up a little piece in the form 
of a Letter to Cicero, filled with objections 10 
Cato s character, but with high compliments to Ci- 
cero himſelf ; * which Cicero took care to make 
public, and calls it a ſpecimen of, what Cæſars 
work ꝛwas like to be [O]. Brutus alſo compoſed 
and publiſhed. a piece on the ſame ſubject; as 
well as another friend of Cicero, Fabius. Gal- 


x] Sed de Catone weö- 


can apyipnd'sroy eft, Non 
aſſequor ut ſcribam, quod 


tui convivæ non modo li- 


benter, ſed etiam æquo ani- 
mo legere poſſint. Quin e- 


tiam fi a ſententiis ejus dicſ- a 
ſaris vituperatio contra lau- 


tis, ſi ab omni voluntate, 
conſiliiſque quz de Repub. 
habuit, recedam; IAA que 
velim gravitatem conſtanti- 
amque ejus laudare, hoc ip- 
ſum 4+s7wea fit. Sed vere 
laudari ille vir non poteſt, 
niſi hxc ornata fint, quod 
ille ea, que nunc ſunt, -& 
futura viderit, & ne fierent 


contenderit, & facta ne vide- 
ret, vitam reliquerit. Ad 


Att. 13 4 4; | 
4487] 1. Ciceronis libro, 
quo Catonem cœlo æquavit, 
& c. Tacit. Ann. 4. 34. 

[5] Qualis futura fit Cæ- 


dationem meam perſpexi ex 


eo libro, quem Hirtius ad 


me miſit, in quo colligit vi- 


tia Catonis, ſed cum maxi- 


mis. laudibus meis. Itaque 
miſi librum ad Muſcam, ut 


tuis librariis daret. Volo 


eum divulgari, &c. Ad Att. 
12. 40. it. 42.5 LL VN 


lus 1 


PPP ˙ . So ] 7 0G Ro ES. 
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A. Urb. 505. lus [e]: but theſe were but little conſidered in 

Cic. 61. compariſon of Cicero's : and Brutus had made 
c — . ſome miſtakes in his account of the tranſactions, 
Cxsar III. in which Cato had been concerned; eſpecially 
M. Eultius ix the debates on Catiline's plot; in which he had 
Leros. given him the firſt part and merit, in derogation 
even of Cicero himſelf [d]. | 

Czsar's anſwer was not publiſhed till the 
next year, upon his return from Spain; after 
the defeat of Pompey's Sons. It was a labored 
invective; anſwering Cicero's book paragraph 
by paragraph, and accufing Cato with all the art 
and force of bis Rhetoric, as if in a public trial 
before Judges [e]; yet with expreſſions of great 
reſpe& towards Cicero; whom, for his virtues 
and abilities, he compared zo Peritles and Thera- 
menes of Athens [F]: and in a Letter upon it to 
Balbus, which was ſhewn by his order to Ci- 
cero, he ſaid, that by the frequent reading of Cice- 


70's Cato, be was grown more copious; but af- 


ter he bad read Brutus s, thought himſelf even 


eloquent ¶ g þ 


ſe] Catonem tuum mihi 
mitte. Cupio enim legere. 
Ep. fam. 7 24. | 
la] Catonem primum ſen- 
tentiam putat de animadver- 
ſione dixiſſe, quam omnes 
ante dixerant præter Cæſa- 
rem, &c. 


41. 

From this and other par- 
ticulars, which are mention- 
ed in the ſame Letter, we 
may obſerve, that Salluſt had 
probably taken his account 
of the debates n Cati- 
line s Accomplices, Bru- 
tus's life of Cato, and choſen 


Ad Att. 12. 


piſſime 2 —— ſe dien eopi- 


to copy even his miſtakes, 


rather than do juſtice to Ci- 
cero on that occaſion. 

[e] Ciceronis libro — quid 
aliud Dictator Cæſar, quam 
reſeripta oratione, velut apud 
Judices reſpondit? Tacit. 
Ann. 4. 34. it. Quintil. 3. 


7. ; . 
I/ ] Plutar. in Cic. 


Ig] Legi epiſtolam : mul - 
ta de meo Catone, quo ſæ- 


oſiorem factum; Bruti Ca- 


tone letto, ſe ſibi viſum di- 
ſertum. Ad Att. 13. 46. 


THESE 
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in Rome; and had their ſeveral admirers, as 
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THis two fival pieces were much celebrated A. e 
! = 1. 

2 . . . * { | C pl 

different parties and intereſts diſpoſed men, to © Ton 


favor the ſubje& or the author of each: and it Cxsax III. 
js certain, that they were the principal cauſe of M. Zmrivs 
eſtabliſhing and propagating that veneration, LACTIS 
which poſterity has fince paid to the memory of 
Cato. For his name being thrown into contro- 
vetſy, in that critical period of the fate of Rome, 
by the Putren of liberty on the one fide, and 
the oppreſſor of it on the other, became of 
courſe a kind of Politicul teſt to all ſutceding 
ages; and a perpetual argument of diſpute be- 
tween the frlènds of liberty, and the flatterers of 
power. But if we conſider his character without 
prejudice, he was certainly a great and worthy 
man; a friend to truth, virtue, liberty: yet 
falſely meaſuring all duty by the abſurd rigor of 
the Noical rule, he was generally diſappointed of 
the end, which he ſou Ht by it, the happineſs - 
both of his ptivate and public life. In his pri- 
vate conduct, he was ſevere, tnoroſe, inexora- 
ble; baniſhing all the ſofter affections, as natu- 
ral enemies fo juſtice, and as ſuggeſting falſe 
motives of acting, from favor, clemency, and 
compaſſion : in public affairs he was the ſame; 
had but one rule of policy; 1 adhere to what was 
right ; without regard to times or circumſtances, 
or even to a force that could controul him: for 
inſtead of managing the power of the Great, ſo 
as to mitigate the ill, or extract any good from 
it, he was urging it always to acts of violence 
by a perpetual defiance; ſo that, with the beft 
intentions in the world, be ofitn did great harmi to 
the Republic, This was his general behaviour 
yet from ſome particular facts explaned above, it 
appears, that his ſtrength of mind was not al- 
ways 
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A. Urb. 707. ways impregnable, but had its weak places of 
Cie. #1. pride, ambition, and party zeal; which when 
0. 5 5 managed and flattered to a certain point, _ 
Caxar III betray him ſometimes into meaſures contra 
M. Zmir1vs his ordinary rule of right and truth. The laſt 
Lzyipus.. act of his life was agreeable to his nature and 
philoſophy : when be could no longer be, what he 
had been; or when the ills of life overbalanced the 
good; which, by the principles of his ſect, was 
2 juſt cauſe for dying []; he put an end to his 
life, with a ſpirit and reſolution, which would 
make one imagine, that he was glad to have 
found an occaſion of dying in his proper chara#ter. 
On the whole, his life was rather admirable, 
than amiable; fit to be praiſed, rather than 1 imi- 
tated [i]. 
As ſoon as Cas had publiſhed. his Cato, he 
wrote his piece called the Orator, at the requeſt 
of Brutus; containing the plan or delineation of 
what he himſelf eſteemed the moſt perfect elo- 


uence or manner of ſpeaking. He calls: it he 
# th part or hook, deſigned to. complete the ar- 
gument of his Brutus, and the other three, on the 
ewe ſubje. It was received with great appro- 
| bation; and in a Letter to Lepta, who had com- 


plimented him. upon it, he declares, that what- 


[4] In quo enim des ut WE morinndi * 
ſunt, quæ ſecundum naturam ſe efle gauderet. — cum vero 
ſunt, , ar officium eſt in vi- cauſam juſtam Deus ipſe de- 
ta manere: in quo autem derit, ut tunc Socrati, nunc 
aut ſunt plura contraria, aut Catoni, &c. Tuſc. Quæſt. 1. 3o. 
fore videntur, hujus officiom Catoni.- moriundum potius, 
eſt e vita rai De B in. quam Tyranni vultus adſpi- 
3.18. ciendus fuit. De Offic. 1. 31. 
Vetus eſt enim; ub non Non immaturus deceſſit: 
ſis, qui fueris, non eſſe cur vixit enim, quantum debuit 
velis vivere. Ep. fam. 7. 3. vivere. Senec. Conſol. ad 
vo Cato fic abiit e va, Marc. 20. 
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it all into that work, and was content to riſe his 


reputation on the merit of it [K]. 


349 
ever judgement be bad in ſpeaking, he bad thrown A. Urb. 70). 


Cic. 61. 


Coſſ. 


C. Jurrvs 


H now likewiſe ſpoke that famous ſpeech of Cx, III. 


thanks to Cæſar, for the pardon of M. Marcellus; M. Amnvs 


which was granted upon the interceſſion of the Ezr1pvs. 
Senate. Cicero had a particular friendſhip with | 
all. the family of the Marcelli ; but eſpecially 
with this Marcus; who from the defeat of Pom- 
pey at Pharſalia, retired to Mitylene in Leſbos, 
where he lived with ſo much eaſe and ſatisfaction 
to himſelf in a philoſophical retreat, that Ci- 
cero, as it appears from his Letters, was forced 
to uſe all .his art and authority to perſuade him 
to return, and take the benefit of that grace, 
which they had been laboring to obtain for him [I]. 
But how the affair was tranſacted, we may learn 
from - Cicero's account of it to Serv. Sulpicius, 


who was then Proconſul of Greece 


«© Your 


condition, ſays he, is better than ours in this 
+ particular, that you dare venture to write your 
«* grievances; we cannot even do that with ſafe- 
* ty.: not through any fault of the Conqueror, 


«© than whom nothin 


can. be more moderate, 


e but of victory itſelf, which in civil wars is al- 
« ways inſolent: we have had the advantage of 
* you however in one thing; in being acquaint- 
ed a little ſooner than you, with the pardon 
of your collegue Marcellus: or rather indeed 
* in ſeeing how the whole affair paſſcd; for I 


would have you believe, that from the begin- 


3 > { ' | 
[4] Ita tres erunt de Ora- 
tore: quartus, Brutus: quin- 
tus, Orator. De Div. 2. 1. 
Oratorem meum tantopere 
a te probari, vehementer gau- 
deo: mihi quidem fic per- 


ſuadeo, me quicquid habu- 
erim judicii in dicendo, in 
illum librum contuliſſe. Ep. 
fam. 6. 18. | 


[/] Ep. fam. 4. 7, 8,9. 


ning 
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M. Am1iivs 
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The HISTORY of the Life 
“ning of theſe miſeries, or ever ſince the public 
* right has been decided by arms, there has 
nothing been done befides this with any dig- 
« nity. For Cæſar himſelf, after having com- 
<« plained of the moraſeneſs of Marcellus, for 
“ fo he called it, and praiſed in the ſtrongeſt 
terms the equity and prudence of your con- 
« duct, preſently declared beyond all our hopes, 
te that whatever offence he had received from 


the man, he could refuſe nothing to the inter- 


tc cęſſion of the Senate. What the Senate did 
<< was this: upon the mention of Marcellus by 
% Piſo, his Brother Caius having thrown him- 
e ſelf at Cæſar's feet, they all rote up, and went 
forward in a ſupplicating manner towards Cæ- 
t far: in ſhort, this day's work appeared to me 
5 {@ decent, that I could not help fancying that 
“I fawthe image of the old republic reviving : 
„ when all therefore, who were aſked their opi- 


« rions before me, had returned thanks to Cæ- 


% far, excepting Volcatius, (for he declared, 
<« that he would not have done it, though he 
« had been in Marcellus's place,) I, as foon as 
J was called upon, changed my mind; for I 
<« had reſolved with myſelf to obſerve an eternal 
s filence, not through any lazineſs, but the loſs 
<« of my former dignity ; but Cæſar's greatneſs 
< of mind, and the laudable zeal of the Senate, 
de got the better of my reſolution. I gave thanks 
therefore to Cæſar in a long ſpeech, and have 
„ deprived myſelf by it, I fear, on other occa- 


e ſions, of that honeſt quiet, which was my 


* onely comfort in theſe unhappy times: but 


« ſince I have hitherto avoided giving him of- 
* fence, and if I had always continued ſilent, 
*© he would have interpreted it perhaps, as a 
„ proof of my taking the Republic to be ruined, 
| « T ſhall 
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blic “ ſhall ſpeak for the future not often, or rather A. Urb. 707. 
as very ſeldom; ſo as to manage at the ſame Cie. 2 
ec time both his favor, and my own leiſure for 6 Fans | 

* ſtudy [n].“ C SAA III. 
Cæs Ax, though he ſaw the Senate unanimous M. Eurkius 
in their petition for Marcellus, yet took the pains LEPIDUS. 
to call for the particular opinion of every Senator 
upon it: a method never practiſed, except in 
caſes of debate, and where the houſe was divided : 
but he wanted the uſual tribute of flattery upon 
this act of grace; and had a mind probably to 
make an experiment of Cicero's temper, and to 
draw from him eſpecially ſome incenſe on the oc- 
caſion; nor was he diſappointed of his aim; for 
Cicero, touched by his generoſity, and greatly 
pleaſed with the act itſelf, on the account of his 
friend, returned thanks to him in a ſpeech, which, 
though made upon the ſpot, yet for elegance of 
diction, vivacity of ſentiment, and politeneſs of 
compliment, is ſuperior to any thing extant of 
the kind in all antiquity. The many fine things, 
which are faid in it of Cæſar, have given ſome 
handle indeed for a charge of infincerity againſt. 
Cicero: bur it muſt be remembered, that he was 
delivering a ſpeech of thanks, not onely for him- 
ſelf, but in the name and at the deſire of the Se- 
nate, where his ſubject naturally required the em- 
belliſhments of Oratory; and that all his compli- 
ments are grounded on a ſuppoſition, that Ceſar 
intended to reſtore the Republic: of which be enter- 
tained no ſmall hopes at this time, as be ſignifies in 
a letter to one of Ceſar'3 principal friends u]. This 
therefore he recommends, enforces, and requires 
from him in his ſpeech, with the ſpirit of an old 
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[n] Ep. fam. 4. 4. | curz & eſſe, ut habeamus a- 
f=] Sperare tamen videar, liquam Rempublicam. Ep. 
Cæſari, college noſtro, fore fam. 13. 68. 


Roman; 
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A. Urb. 707. Roman; and no reaſonable man will think it Net 
Cic: 61.” ſtrange, that ſo free an addreſs to a Conqueror, Nr 
C. Jv nog in the height of all his power, ſhould: want to be. 2 
Cie III. tempered with ſome few ſtrokes of flattery. But et. 
MN Kultus the following paſſage from the oration itſelf will Il « 2 
Leros. juſtify the truth of what I am ſaying. . 
Ir this, ſays he, Cæſar, was to be the end I « 
« of your immortal acts, that after conquering i. 
all your enemies, you ſhould leave the Repub- u 
60 lic in the condition, in which it now is; con- « y 


e ſider, I, beſeech you, whether your divine vir- v 
<« tue would, not excite rather an admiration of IM «-{ 
<« you, than any real glory: for glory is the il- IM v 
<« Juftrious fame of many and great ſervices either, Net 
eto our friends, our country, or to the whole «a 
race of mankind... This part therefore. fill re-. t 


e mains; there is one act more to be performed I © f 
et by you; to eſtabliſh the Re public; again, that te g 
c you may reap the benefit of it yourſelf in peace IM « t! 
« and proſperity. When you have paid this Ny 
« debt to your country, and fulfilled the ends of Go 
C your nature by a ſatiety of living, you may MW *« c 
*<'then-tell us, if you pleaſe, that you have lived fe 
<« long enough: yet what is it after all, that we Nu 


* can really call long, of which there is an end; ti 
for when that end is once come, all paſt plea- «b 
* ſure-is to be reckoned as nothing, . ſince no b 
es more of it is to be expected. Though your IM * 
c mind, I know, was never content with theſe la 
< narrow bounds of life, which nature has af- tr th 
« ſigned to us, but inflamed always with an ar- ol 
<« dent love of immortality : nor is this in- p. 
« deed to be conſidered as your life, which is C 


* comprized in this body and breath; but that, nc 
s that, I ſay, is your life, which is to floriſh in bi 
e the memory of all ages: which. poſterity will ca 


< cheriſh, and eternity ſel propagate. It is to t 
« this V 
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« this that you muſt attend; to this that you A. Urb. 20%. 


« muſt form yourſelf: which has many things 
« already to admire, yet wants ſomething ſtill, 
« that it may praiſe in you. Poſterity will be 


« provinces ; the Rhine, the Ocean, the Nile 
« your innumerable battles, incredible victories, 
% infinite monuments, ſplendid triumphs : but 
« unleſs this City be eſtabliſhed again by your 
« wiſdom and counſils, your name indeed will 
« wander far and wide, yet will have no certain 
«ſeat or place at laſt, where to fix itſelf. There 
« will be alſo amongſt thoſe, who are yet un- 
born, the ſame controverſy, that has been 
« amongſt us; when ſome will extoll your ac- 
tions to the ſkies; others perhaps will find 
« ſomething defective in them; and that one 
thing above all, if you ſhould not extinguiſh 
* this flame of civil war, by reſtoring liberty to 
your country: for the one may be looked up- 
on as the effect of fate, but the other is the 
certain act of wiſdom. Pay a reverence there- 
« fore to thoſe Judges, who will paſs judgement 
upon you in ages to come; and with leſs par- 
« tiality perhaps than we; ſince they will neither 
be biaſſed by affection or party, nor prejudiced 
by hatred or envy to you: and though this, as 
«* ſome falſely imagine, ſhould then have no re- 
lation to you, yet it concerns you certainly at 
the preſent, to act in ſuch a manner, that no 
* oblivion may ever obſcure the luſter of your 
© praiſes. Various were the inclinations of the 


„Citizens, and their opinions wholly divided: 


nor did we differ onely in ſentiments and wiſhes; 
« but in arms alſo and camps: the merits of the 
* cauſe were dubious; and the contention be- 
* tween two celebrated Leaders: many doubted 

Vor, II. | A a | « what 


C. Jorius 
CÆSAR III. 
« amazed to hear and read of your commands, M. Eutvs 
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A. Urb. 707. % what was the beſt ; many what was conveni- 


by. x . many what was decent; ſome alſo what 


C. Joris Vas lawful, &c. Co] Bf 
Cs III. Bur though Cæſar took no ſtep towards re- 
M. Euirius ſtoring the Republic, he employed himſelf this 
Liridos. ſummer in another work of general benefit ta 
mankind ; the reformation of the Kalendar ; by ac- 
commodating the courſe of the year, to the exatt courſe 
of the Sun; from which it had varied ſo widely, 
as to occaſion a ſtrange confuſion in all their ac- 
counts of time. 1 67 
Taz Roman year, from the whole inſtitution 
of Numa, was lunar; borrowed from the Greeks; 
amongſt whom it conſiſted of three hundred and 
Fifty four days: Numa added one more to them 
to make the whole number odd, which was 
thought the more fortunate z and'to fill up the 
deficiency of his year to the meaſure. of the ſolar 
courſe, inſerted likewiſe or intercalated, after the 
manner of the Greeks, an extraordinary month 
of twenty two days, every ſecond year, and twenty 
three every fourth, between the twenty third and 
twenty fourth day of February [p]: he committed 
the care of intercalating this month and the ſuper- 
numerary day, to the College of Prieſts ; who in 
proceſs of time partly. by a negligent, partly a 
ſuperſtitious, but chiefly by an arbitrary abuſe of 
their truſt, uſed either to drop or inſert them, 
as it was found moſt convenient to themſelves or 
their friends, to make the current year longer 


[0] Pro M. Marcell. 8, 9, cept that Feſtus ſpeaks of 


10 ſome days under the title of 
Intercalaris, though Plutarch Merces or wages of work, 
gives it the name of Merce- men were commonly paid 
donius, which none of the upon them. EI 
Roman writers mention, &x: 


e 4 O 
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r þ] This was uſually called Mercedoniz, becauſe the 
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or ſhorter [2]. Thus Cicero, when haraſſed by A. Urb. 707. 


a perpetual courſe of pleading, prayed, hat there 


might be no intercalation to lengthen his fatigue z © Peer 
and when Proconſul of Cilicia, preſſed Atticus Czs as III. 
to: exert all his intereſt, to prevent any intercala- M. Eulrius 
tion within the year; that it might not protract his Lzripus. 


overnment, and retard his return to Rome [7]. 
Curio, on the contrary, when he could not per- 
ſuade the Prieſts. to prolong the year of his Tri- 
bunate by an Intercalation, made that a pretence 
for abandoning the Senate, and going over to 
Cæſar [5]. 8 | 
Tuts licence of intercalating introduced the 
confuſton above-mentioned, in the computation 
of their time: ſo that the order of all their 
months was tranſpoſed from their ſtated ſeaſons ; 
the winter months carried back into Autumn, the 
Autumnal into Summer: till Cæſar reſolved to 
put an end to this diſorder by aboliſhing the ſource 
of it, the uſe of intercalations; and inſtead of the 
Lunar to eftabliſh the Solar year, adjuſted to the 
exact meaſure of the Sun's revolution in the Zo- 
diac, or to that period of time, in which it re- 
turns to the point, from which it ſet out: and as 
this, according to the Aſtronomers of that age, 
was ſuppoſed to be three hundred and ſixty froe 
days, and ſix hours, ſo he divided the days into 


[7] Quod inſtitutum perite Per fortunas primum illud 
a Numa, poſteriorum Pontifi- prefulci atque præmuni quæ- 
cum negligentia diſſolutum ſo, ut ſimus annui; ne inter- 
eſt, De Leg. 2. 12. vid. caletur quidem. Ad Att. 5. 
Cenſorin. de die Nat. c. 204 13. it. 9. 
Macrob. Sat. 1. 14. [5] Leviſſime enim, quia. 


[r]. Nos hic in multitudine de intercalando non obrinue- 
& celebritate judiciorum — rat, transfugit ad populum & 
ita deſtinemur, ut quotidie — Cæſare loqui cœpit, Ep. 
vota faciamus ng intercaletur. 

Ep. fam. 7. 2. 


am. 8. 6. Dio. p. 148. 


A a 2 twelve 
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Cic. 61. 
Coſſ. 
C. Jorius 
C SAR III. 
M. Zmilivs 
LEPIDus. 


ciency of the ſix hours, by which they fell ſhort 
of the Sun's complete courſe, he ordered a day 
to be intercalated after every four years, between 
the twenty third and twenty fourth of February [t]. 

Bur to make this new Year begin, and pro- 


cede regularly, he was forced to inſert into the 


current year, /wo extraordinary months, between 
November and December; the one of thirty 
three, the other of thirty four days; beſides the 
ordinary intercalary month of twenty three days, 
which fell into it of courſe; which were all ne- 
ceſſary to fill up the number of days, that were 
loſt to the old year, by the omiſſion of interca- 
lations, and to replace the months in their pro- 
per ſeaſons [u]. All this was effected by the care 
and ſkill of Soſigenes, a celebrated Aftronomer of 
Aexandria, whom Cæſar had brought to Rome for 
that purpoſe [x]: and a new Kalendar was formed 
upon it by Flavius à Scribe, digeſted according 
to the order of the Roman Feſtivals, and the old 
manner of computing their days by Kalends, Ides, 
and Nones; which was publiſhed and authorized 


by the Dictator's Edict, not long after his return 


from Afric. This year therefore was the longeſt, 
that Rome had ever known; conſiſting of fifteen 


months, or four hundred and forty five days, and is 


called the laſt of the confuſion [y]; becauſe it in- 
troduced 


.] This day was called 


 Biſſextus, from its being a 


repetition or duplicate of he 
Sixth of the Calends of March, 
which fell always on the 
24th; and hence our Inter- 


calary or L.eap-year is ſtill call- | 


ed Bi ſextile. 
[/] Quo autem magis in 
poſterum ex Kalendis J anua- 


riis nobis temporum ratio 


congrueret, inter Novembrem 
& Decembrem menſem adje- 
cit duos alios : fuitque is an- 
nus—xv, menfium cum Inter- 
calario, qui ex conſuetudine 
eum annum inciderat. Suet. 

J. Cat; 0. 
[*] Plin. Hiſt. N. 18. 25. 
1 Adnitente ſibi M. Fla- 
vio 
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troduced the Julian, or ſolar year, with the com- A. Urb. 705 · 
mencement of the enſuing January; which con- Cic. 61. 


tinues in uſe to this day in all Chriſtian Countries, 6 Were 


without any other variation, than that of he 0:4 8 

and new ſtil.— [ z]. | M. Eullius 
Soo after the affair of Marcellus, Cicero had LETIDus. 

another occaſion of trying both his eloquence 

and intereſt with Cæſar, in the cauſe of Ligarius; 

who was now in exil on the account of his hav- 

ing been in arms againſt Cæſar, in the African 

war, in which he had born a conſiderable com- 

mand. His two Brothers however had always 

been on Cæſar's ſide; and being recommended 

by Panſa, and warmly ſupported by Cicero, had 

almoſt prevailed for his pardon ; of which Cicero 

gives the following account in a Letter to Liga- 

rius himſelf, 


Cicero to Ligarius. 


c J would have you be aſſured, that I em- 
« ploy my whole pains, labor, care, ſtudy, in 


vio ſcriba, qui ſcriptos dies oned by a regulation made 
ſingulos ita ad Dictatorem by Pope Gregory A. D. 1582. 
detulit, ut & ordo eorum in- for it having been obſerved, 
veniri facillime poſſet, & in- that the computation of zhe 
vento, certus ſtatus perſeve- Vernal Equinox was fallen 
raret — eaque re factum eft, back ten days from the time 
ut annus confuſionis ultimus of the Council of Nice, when 


in quadringentos quadraginta it was found to be on zhe « 
tres dies tenderetur. Macrob. 21/ of March; according to 
dat. 1. 14. Dio. 227. - which all the feſtivals of the 


MacroBivs makes this Church were then ſolemnly 
ag to canſiſt of 443 days, ſettled ; Pope Gregory, by 
ut he ſhould have ſaid 445, the advice of Aſtronomers, 
fince, according to all: ac- cauſed ten days to be entire- 
counts, ninety days were add- ly ſunk and thrown out of 
ed to the old year of 355. the current year, between 

[z] This difference of the the 4th and 15th of Octo- 


td and new ſtile was occaſi- ber. 


A a 3 e procuring; 
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The His Tory of the Life 


A. Urb. 707. ©* procuring your reſtoration : for as I have ever 


Cic. 61. 


te had the greateſt affection for you, ſo the ſin- 


ce thrown themſelves at his feet, and I had ſaid, 


< what your cauſe and circumſtances required, I 
came away perſuaded, that your pardon was 


certain: which I collected, not onely from 
Cæſar's diſcourſe, which was mild and gene- 
<« rous, but from his eyes and looks, and many 
e other ſigns, which I could better obſerve than 
% deſcribe. It is your part therefore, to behave 
„ yourſelf with firmneſs and courage; and as 
% you have born the more turbulent part pru- 


% dently, to bear this calmer ſtate of things 
_ * chearfully : I ſhall continue till to take the 
<«« ſame pains in your affairs, as if there was the 


<«« createſt difficulty in them, and will heartily 
ſupplicate in your behalf, as I have hitherto 


done, not onely Cæſgſar himſelf, but all his 
0 W 1 * friends, 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


a friends, whom J have ever found more affecti- A. Urb. 707. 


« onate to me. Adieu, [a]“ 
Wu E Ligarius's affair was in this hopefull 


way, Q. Tubero, who had an old quarrel with C sax III. 
him, being deſirous to obſtruct his pardon, and M. Euilius 
knowing Cæſar to be particularly exaſperated LE II Ds. 


againſt all thoſe, who through an obſtinate averſion 
to him, had renewed the war in Afric, accuſed 
him, in the uſual forms, of an uncommon zeal 
and violence in proſecuting that war. Cæſar 
privately encouraged the proſecution, and or- 
dered the cauſe to be tried in the Forum, where 
he fat upon it in perſon, ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed 
againſt the Criminal, and determined to lay hold 
on any plauſtble pretence for condetnning him : 
but the force of Cicero's eloquence, exerted with 
all his ſkill in a cauſe, which he had much at 
heart, got. the better of all his prejudices, and 


' Extorted 4 pardon from him againſt his will, 


Tur merit of this ſpeech is too well known, 
to want to be enlarged upon here: thoſe, who 
read it, will find no reaſon to charge Cicero with 
fattery : but the free ſpirit, which it breaths, in 
the face of that power, to which it was ſuing 
for mercy, muſt give a great idea of the art of 
the ſpeaker, who could deliver ſuch bold truths 
without offence ; as well as of the generoſity of 
the Judge, who heard them not onely with pa- 
tience, but approbation. | 

&« Obſerve, Cæſar, ſays he, with what fide- 
« lity I plead Ligarius's cauſe, when I betray 
© even my own by it. O that admirable clemen- 
« &y, worthy to be celebrated by every kind of 
« praiſe, letters, monuments! M. Cicero de- 
« fehds a criminal before you, by proving him 


Le] Ep. fam. 6, 14. 
Aa 4 not 


* 
714 
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A. Urb. 707. 4 not to have been in thoſe ſentiments, in which 
| * <0 «© he owns himſelf to have been; nor does he 
Cc. 7 yet fear your ſecret thoughts, or while he is 
Cx5az III. pleading for another, what may occur to you 
M. Eullius “ about himſelf. See, I ſay, how little he is 
Laripus. afraid of you. See with what a courage and 

„ gaiety of ſpeaking your generoſity and wiſdom 
« inſpire me. I will raiſe my voice to ſuch a 
<« pitch, that the whole Roman people may hear 
« me. After the war was not onely begun, 
% Cæſar, but in great meaſure finiſhed, when I 
« was driven by no neceſſity, I went by choice 
<« and judgment to join myſelf with thoſe, who 
e had taken arms againſt you. Before whom do 
4 ſay this? why before him, who, though he 
C knew it to be true, yet reſtored me to the Re- 
cc public, before he had even ſeen me; who 
& wrote to me from Egypt, that I ſhould be 
e the ſame man, that I had always been; and 
& when he was the onely Emperor within the 
« dominion of Rome, ſuffered me to be the 
ther; and to hold my laurelled Faſces, as long 
« as I thought them worth holding [A. Do 

„ you then, Tubero, call Ligarius's conduct 
cc wicked? for what reaſon ? ſince that cauſe 
ce has never yet been called by that name: ſome 
<« indeed call it miſtake, others fear; thoſe who 
* ſpeak more ſeverely, hope, ambition, | hatred, 
<* obſtinacy ; or at the worſt, raſnneſs; but no 
man, beſides you, has ever called it wickedneſs. 
„ For my part, were I to invent a proper and ge- 
„ nuin name for our calamity, I ſhould take it 
« for a kind of fatality, that had poſſeſſed the un- 
vary minds of men; ſo that none can think it 
« ſtrange, that all human counſils were over- 


[5] Pro Ligar. 3. 
* ruled 


1 do 
1 he 
Re- 
who 
1 be 
and 
| the 
the 
long 
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cauſe 
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ruled by a divine neceſſity. Call us then, if A+ Urb. 707. 


% you pleaſe, unhappy; though we can never 
„be ſo, under this Conqueror; but I ſpeak not 


e crime, of fury, of parricide, ever be charged 
« on Cn. Pompey, and on many of thoſe who 
„died with him. When did we ever hear any 
“ ſuch thing from you, Cæſar? or what other 
« view had you in the war, than to defend 
« yourſelf from injury ?—you conſidered it from 
« the firſt, not as a war but a ſeceſſion; not as 
e an hoſtile, but civil diſſenſion: where both 
« ſides wiſhed well to the Republic: yet through 
« a difference, partly of counſils, partly of in- 
« clinations, deviated from the common good: 
«the dignity of the Leaders was almoſt equal; 
te though not perhaps of thoſe. that followed 
e them : the cauſe was then dubious, ſince there 
« was ſomething which one might approve on 
« either ſide; but now, that muſt needs be 
thought the beſt, which the Gods have fa- 
« yored ; and after the experience of your cle- 
% mency, who can be diſpleaſed with that victory, 
in which no man fell, who was not actually in 
« Arms [c]f” | | 
Tx Speech was ſoon made public, and greedi- 
ly bought by all: Atticus was extremely pleaſed 
with it, and very induſtrious in recommending it; 
ſo that Cicero ſays merrily to him by Letter, 
* You have fold my Ligarian ſpeech finely 2 
„whatever I write for the future, I will make you 
ce the Publiſher :** and again, your authority, 
e ] perceive, has made my little oration famous: 


(c] Ib. 6. 


ec for 


OIL, 
a C. Jurirvs 
« of us who ſurvive, but of thoſe who fell; 8 III. 


« let them be ambitious; let them be angry; M. Kultus 
et them be obſtinate ; but let not the guilt of LEIIDus. 
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A. Utb. 567. © for Balbus and Oppius write me word, that 


Cie, 61. © they are wondetfully taken with it, and have 
C e „ fent a y to Cæſar [2].” The ſucceſs, 
C oy III. which it met with, made Tubero aſhamed of the 


M. Zuirros figure that he made in it; ſo that he applied to 
Lzrwus. Cicero, to have ſomething inſerted in his favor, 
| with the mention of Bis wife, and ſome of his fa- 
mly, who were Ccero's near relations: but Cicero 
excuſed himſelf,  becaiye the ſpeech was got abroad: 
Yor had be a mind, he ſays, to make any apology for 
Tuberd's ebnuuct [el. 
_ Liearivs was à man of Aiſtinguiſhied zeal 
for the liberty of his Country: which was the 
teaſon both of Ciceros pains to preſerve, and of 
Cxzſar*s averſeneſs t6 reſtore him. After his re- 
turn he lived in great confidence with Brutus, 
who found him a fit perſoh to bear a part in the 
conſpiracy agaihſt Cæſar; but happening to be 
taken ill near the time of it's execution, when 
Brutus, in a vilit to him, began to lament, bat 
be aba fallen el 15 very any bour ; Ligarius, 
ruiſmg bimPelf- © ly upon his elbow, and taking 
rn t by tht” band, 'replied : yet till, Brutus, i 
þ- + mean to do am thing worthy of yourſelf, I am 
d F] : nor did he diſapp8int Brutus's opinion 
6f him, for we find him afterwards in the liſt of 
2 che . 5 
i garianam proc 


1 Aae Poſthac quicquid 
{crifſero, tibi prsebnium de- ore 


culam miſiſſe. Ib. 19 | 
og Ligarianam de ux- 
aberonis, & privi na, 


. ; RAR 1 51 12. 

1 nam, ut video, præ- 

Art Lucke e tua 2 

dvi. Scripfit enim ad me 

Balbus & Oppius, mirifice ſe 
obare, ob eamque cauſam 

__ Cæſarem eam ſe oratiun- 


* 
13311 


- 


neque poſſum jam addere, 


eſt enim res pervulgata, ne- 


ue T Tuberonem volo defen- 

"we . Mirifice eſt enim Oe 
Ace . ow” Ib. 20. ä 
[F] Plutarch. in Brut. 
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at In the end of the year, Cæſar was called away 
we in great haſt inte Spain to oppoſe the attempts 

1s, of Pompey's Sons, who, by the credit ef therr 

the father's name, were become maſters again of all 

to that Province, and with the remains of the 

or, troops, which Labienus, Varus, and the other 

fa- | Chiefs, who eſcaped, had gathered up from Afrie, 

were once more in condition to try the fortune of 

the field with 'him : where the great danger, to 
which he was expoled from this laft effort of a 
broken party, ſhews how defperate his cafe muſt 

have been, if Pompey himſelf, with an intire 

and veteran army, had Hrſt made choice of this 
country for the ſcene of the war. 


Cicxxo all this while paſſed his time With lit- A. Urb. 708. 
tle fatisfaction at home, being diſappointed of Cie. 62. 
the eaſe and comfort, which he expected from ( © 
his new marriage : his children, as we may ANI bs 
gine, while their owri mother was living, would Diaator III. 
not eaſily bear with a young. motber n law in the M. Eullrus 
houſe with them. The Son eſpecially was preſ- It vo., 
ing to get à particulat appointment ſetrled for ß. Equit. 
his maintenance, and to have leave alſo to go to 
Spain, and make a Campaign under Caſur; whi- 
ther his Couſin Quintus was already gone: Cice- 
ro did not approve this project; and endeavoured 
by all means to diſſuade him from it; repreſent- 
ing to him that it would naturally raw a juſt 
le ux- ¶ reproach upon them, for not thinking it enough to 
e, quit their former patty, unleſs they fought againſt. 
ne. 1 70; and that he would not be pleaſed to ſee bis 
lefen- ¶ Coufin more regarded there than himſelf ; and pro- 
m gu. miſing withal, if he would conſent to ſtay, to make 
bim an ample and honorable allowance [g J. This 

1 +I „ diverted 
I [2] De Hiſpania duo attuli; primum idem, quod tibi. 
N * me 


wo! 1 
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A. Urb. 708. diverted him from the thoughts of Spain; though 


Cic. 62. 
Coſſ. 

C. Jurws 

CASA XR 


not from the deſire of removing from his Father, 
and taking a ſeparate houſe in the City, with a 
diſtinct family of his own ; but Cicero thought 


Dictator III. it beſt to ſend him to Athens, in order to ſpend 


M. EMILIus 


LEeyiDus. 


Mag. Equit. 


a few years in the ſtudy of Philoſophy, and po- 
lite Letters; and to make the propoſal agreeable, 
offered him an appointment, that would enable 
him to live as ſplendidly as any of the Roman Nobi- 
lity, who then reſided there, Bibulus, Acidinus, or 


.  Meſſala [B]. This ſcheme was accepted, and 


| ſoon after executed; and young Cicero was ſent 


to Athens, with 2 of bis Father's Freedmen, I. 
Tullius Montanus, and Tullius Marcianus, as the 
Intendants and Counſellors of his general conduct, 
while the particular direction of his ſtudies was 
left to, the, principal Philoſophers of the place; 
and above all to Cratippus, the chief of the Pe- 


ripatetic Sect [i]. 


In this uneaſy ſtate both of his private and 
public life, he was oppreſſed by a new and moſt 
cruel affliction, the death of his beloved daughter 
Tullia; which happened ſoon after ber divorce 


from Dalabella; whoſe manners and humor were 
intirely diſagreeable to her. Cicero had long been 


deliberating with himſelf and friends, whether 
Tullia ſhould not firſt ſend the divorce; but a pru- 


me vereri vituperationem : quos Athenis futuros audio, 
non ſatis eſſe fi hæc arma majores ſumptus facturos, 
reliquiſſemus? etiam contra- quam quod ex eis mercedi- 
ria? deinde fore ut angere - bus accipietur. Ib. 32. 
tur, cum a fratre familiarita- [i] L. Tullium Montanum 
te & omnia gratia vinceretur. noſti, qui cum Cicerone pro- 
Velim magis liberalitate uti fectus eſt. Ib. 52, 53. 
mea quam ſua libertate,——a Quanquam te, Marce fili, 
Ad Att. 12. 7. annum. jam audientem Cra- 

L] Præſtabo nec Bibulum, tippum, &c. De OF. 1. 1. 
nec Acidinum, nec Meſſalam, it. 2. 2, 


dential 
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dential regard to Dolabella's power and intereſt A. Urb. 708. 
with Cæſar, which was of uſe to him in theſe Cic. 62. 
gh times ſeems to have withheld him [#]. The © bane : 
| caſe was the ſame with Dolabella, he was willing Cs ng 
enough to part with Tullia, but did not care to Dictator III. 
break with Cicero, whoſe friendſhip was a credit M. EMILIus 
to him; and whom gratitude obliged him to ob- LIIIDus. 
ſerve and reverence ; ſince Cicero had twice de- Mag. Equit. 


— — 


— — — 


—— 


. —— 


— — — i — 
. —— — 
4 — 3 = 

—— was 


_ detained, he ſays, by the expectation of the birth, and 
* to receive the firſt payment of ber fortune back again 
ci from Dolabella, who was then in Spain : ſhe was de- 
oF livered, as it was thought, very happily, and ſuppo- 
8 ſed to be out of danger; when an unexpected turn 
hs in her caſe put an end to her life, to the inexpreſ- 
f 10 ſible grief of her Father [x]. We 

[4] Te oro ut de hac mi- tatio multitudinis, ignoro. Si 
adio, ſera cogites—melius quidem metuendus iratus eſt, quies ta- 
my in peſſimis mihi fuit diſcidio men ab illa fortaſſe naſcetur. 


' fended and preſerved him in capital cauſes [I]: 


ſo that it ſeems moſt probable, that the divorce 
was of an amicable kind; and executed at laſt by 
the conſent of both ſides : for it gave no appa- 
rent interruption to the friendſhip between Cice- 
ro and Dolabella, which they carried on with 
the ſame ſhew of affection, and profeſſions of 
reſpect towards each other, as if the relation had 
ſtill ſubſiſted. 

TuLLIia died in childbed, at her huſband's 
bouſe [ſm]; which confirms the probability of 
their agreement in the divorce : it is certain at 
leaſt, that ſhe died in Rome; where Cicero was 
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— nunc quidem ipſe videtur 
denunciare—placet mihi igi- 
tur, & idem tibi nuncium re- 


mitti, &c. Ad Att. xi. 23. 


vid. ib. 3. 

Quod ſcripſi de nuncio re- 
mittendo, quæ fit iſtius vis 
hoc tempore, & quæ conci- 


Ep. fam. 14. 13. 
[/] Cujus ego ſalutem duo- 


bus capitis judiciis ſumma 


contentione defendi= 
fam 3. x. | 

Dun] Plutarch in Cic. 

[2] Me Rome tenuit om- 
nino Tulliæ mez partus ; ſed 


cum 


Ep. 


23 
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- The His roar of the Lifh 
WI haue no account of the iſſue of this birth, 

which writers confound with that which happened 
three years before, when ſhe was delivered at the 
end of; ſeven months of 4 male child: but 
whether it was from the firſt, or the ſecond time 
of her lying in, it is evident, that ſhe: left 2 Son 
by. Dolabella, who ſurvived her, and whom Cice- 
ro. mentions. more than once in his Letters to At- 
ticus, by the name of Lentulus [o]: deſiring 


him #6. viſit the Child, and ſee a due care taken 


of him, and 10 an him cubat number of Jer vanis 
be. thou bt. Proper [2]: 

TuLLIA was about two and thirty 
at the time of her death; and by 985 Nin Fas 


which. are left of her character, appears to have 


been an excellent and: admirable woman : ſhe was 
moſt affectionately and piouſly obſervant of her 
. and to the uſual graves of ber ſex, hav- 


cum ea quemadmodum ſpe- 
ro, ſatis firma fit, tenor ta- 
men, dum a Dolabellæ pro- 


curatoribus. exigam E. 
penfionem. — Ep. 


Tel. The Father's names 
were Publius Cornelius Len- 


Are Dolabella; the two laſt 


ſurnames acquired per- 

Babe adoption, and diſtin- 
guiſhing the different bran- 
ches of the Cornelian family. 

Lo] Velim aliquando, cum 
erit tuum: commodum, Len- 
tulum puerum viſas, eique de 
mancipiis, quæ tibi videbi- 
tur, at attribuas — ad Att. 12. 
28. 

Quod Lentulum inviſis, 
valde gratum. Ib. 30—vid. 
etiam 18. 


VN. Bay le a 5 
himſelf e 


to find A.. 
conins Pæd. ſo ill informed of 


the hiſtory of Tullia, as to tell 
us, that after Piſe's death; ſhe. 


was married to P. Lentulus, 


and died in child. bed at his. 
houſe: in which ſhort account, 


there are. contained, he ſays, 
tauo or three, lies. But Plu- 
tarch confirms the ſame ac- 
count ; and the miſtake will 


reſt at laſt, not on Aſconius, 


but on Mr. Bayle himſelf, 
who did not refle&, from the 
authority of thoſe Ancients, 


that Lentulus was one of 


Dolabella's names, by which 
he was called indifferently, as 
well as by any of the reſt. 
See Bayl. Diction. Artic. 
Tullia, not. k. f 
ing 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


ing added the more ſolid accompliſhments. of A. Urb. 708, 


knowledge and polite letters, was qualified to be 


the companion as well as the delight of his age; © J 
and was juſtly eſteemed not onely as one of zhe Cx | 
beft, but the moſt learned of the Roman Ladies, Dictator III. 

It is not ſtrange therefore, that the loſs of ſuch a M- Tuirius 


Mag. Equit, 


daughter, in the prime of her life, and the moſt 
comfortleſs ſeaſon of his own, ſhould affect him 
with all. that grief, which the greateſt calamity 
could imprint on a temper naturally timid and 
deſponding. | | | 
PLuTaRci tells us, that the Philoſophers came 
from all parts to comfort him; but that can hardly 
be true, except of thoſe, who lived at Rome, 
or in his own family ; for his firſt care was, to 
ſhun all company as much as he could, by re- 
moving to Atticus's houſe; where he lived chief- 
ly in the Library ; endeavouring to relieve his 
mind, by turning over every book, which be could 
meet with on . the” ſubjef3 of moderating grief [g]: 
but finding his reſidence here too public, and a 
greater reſort to him than he could bear, he re- 
tired to Aſtura, one of his ſeats near Antium; 
a little iſland on the Latian ſhore at the mouth of 
a- river of the ſame name, covered with woods aud 
groves, cut out into ſhady walks; a fcene of all 
others the fitteſt ro indulge melancholy, and 
where he could give a free courſe to his grief. 
« Here, ſays he, I live without the ſpeech of 
“man: every morning early I hide myſelf in 
« the thickeſt of the wood, and never come 
« out till the evening: next to yourſelf, nothing 
« is ſo dear to me, as this ſolitude : my whole 
e converfation is with my books; yet that is 
[2] Me mihi non defuiſſe ſcriptum eſt, quod ego non 
tu teſtis es, nihil enim de domi tuæ legerim. Ad Att. 
merore minuendo ab ullo 12. 14. 
OL «© {ometimes 
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A. Urb. 208. ſometimes interrupted by my tears, which I 


Cie. 62. <« reſiſt as well as I can, but am not yet able to 
© bs do much [].“ 
Cana Arrius urged him to quit this retirement, 


Dictator III. and divert himſelf with buſineſs, and the com- 
M. Amws pany of his friends; and put him gently in 
1 mind, that, by afflicting himſelf ſo immoderate- 

* ly, he would hurt his character, and give people 
| a handle to cenſure his weakneſs : to which he 
makes the following anſwer. 

« As to what you write, that you are afraid, 
<< left the exceſs of my grief ſhould leſſen my 
& credit and authority; I do not know what 
% men would have of me. Is it, that I ſhould 
c“ not grieve ? that is impoſſible: or that I 
« ſhould. not be oppreſſed with grief? who 
<«< was ever leſs ſo? when I took refuge at 


<« ceſs to me? or did any one ever come, who 


% you to Aſtura : where thoſe gay ſparks, who 
« find fault with me, are not able even to 
„ read ſo much as I have written: how well, 


ce which no body could write with a diſordered 
mind ſpent a month in my gardens about 
« Rome; where I received all who came, with 
& the ſame eaſineſs as before. At this very mo- 
< ment, while Jam employing my whole time 
<« in reading and writing, thoſe, who are with 
4 me, are more fatigued with their leifure, than 


[+] In hace ſolitudine carea ſolitudine. In ea mihi om- 


« your houſe, was any man ever denied ac- 


<< had reaſon to complain of me? I went from 


e is nothing to the purpoſe, yet it is of a kind 


omnium colloquio, cumque 


mane in ſylvam me abſtruſi 


denſam & aſperam, non'exeo 
inde ante veſperam. Secun- 
dum te, nihil mihi amicius 


nis ſermo eſt cum litteris; 
eum tamen interpellat fletus: 
cui repugno quoad poſſum, 
ſed adhuc pares non ſumus. 
Ib. 15. 5 

« I with 


ell, 


ind 


red 


but 


1th 
aan 


is; 
tus: 
um, 


nus. 


of M. TE EIUS CICERO. 


e with my pains. If any one aſks, why I am A. Urb. 508. 


c not at Rome; becauſe it is vacation time: why 
not in ſome of my villa's, more ſuitable to 
te the ſeaſon ; beruf I could not eaſily bear fo 
„much company. 
* the beſt houſe at Baræ, chuſes to be, in this 
2 ob of the year. When I come to Rome, no- 
« body ſhall find any thing amiſs, either in my 
ce looks or diſcourſe: as to that chearfulneſs, 
« with which we uſed to ſeaſon the mifery of 
« theſe times, I have loſt it indeed for ever; but 
* will never part with my conſtancy and firm- 
# neſs, either of mind or ſpeech, Sc. [S].“ 
Alt. his other friends were very officious like- 
wiſe in making their compliments of condolence, 
and adminiftring arguments of comfort to him : 
among the reſt, Cæſar himſelf, in the hurry of 
his affairs in Spain, wrote him a Letter on the 
occaſion, dated from Hiſpalis, the loft of April [II: 
Brutus wrote another, /o friendly and affectionate, 
that it greatly moved him [u]: Lucceius alfo, one 
of the moſt eſteemed writers of that age, ſent 
him two; the firſt to condole, the ſecond to ex- 
poſtulate with him for perſevering, to cheriſh an 
unmanly and uſeleſs grief [x]: but the following 
Letter of Ser. Sulpicius is thought to be a maſter- 


piece of the conſolatory kind. 4 


o 


Ser. Sulpicius to M. T. Cicero. 


« was exceedingly concerned, as indeed I 
* ought to be, to hear of the death of your 


| L] Ad Att. 12. 40. & prudenter & amice, myltas 
] A Cæſare litteras ac- tamen mihi lacrimas attule- 
cepi conſolatorias, datas prid. runt. Ib. 12.1% 
Kal. Maii, Hiſpali. Ad Att. [x] Vid. Y fam. 5. 13s 
13. 20. | "4 "2 
{z] Bruti litteræ ſcriptæ 


Vor. II. = "MY « daughter 


J am, where he, who has DiRator IT. 


Mag. Equit, 
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Dictator III. 
M. EulLius 
EPIDUS. 


Mag. Equit. 


The HISTORY of the Life 
9 8 Tullia; which I looked upon as an 
« affliction common to us both. If I had been 
with you, I would have made it my buſineſs 
to convince. you, what a real ſhare I take in 


25 your grief. TAI 55 that kind of conſola- 


<« tion is but wretched and lamentable, as it is 
to be performed by friends and relations, who 
ce are overwhelmed with grief, and cannot en- 
« ter upon their taſk without tears, and ſeem to 
« want comfort rather themſelves, than to be 
6 in condition to adminiſter it to others. I re- 
<« ſolved therefore to write to you in ſhort, what: 
<« occurred upon it to my own mind: not that 
<< I-imagined, that the ſame things would not 
te occur Alſo to you, but that the force of your 
* grief might poſſibly hinder your attention to 
them. What reaſon is there then to diſturb 
2 yourſelf ſo immoderately on this melancholy 
<* occaſion? conſider how. fortune has already 


<« treated us; how it has deprived us of what 


* ought to be as dear to us as children; our 
60 country, c credit, dignity, honors. After ſo 
& miſerable a loſs as this, what addition can it 
<« poſſibly make to our grief, to ſuffer one miſ- 
t fortune more? or how can a mind, after being 
c exerciſed ! in ſuch trials, not grow cao, and 
<« think every thing elſe of interior value ? but 
eis it for your daughter s ſake that you grieve? 

« yet how often muſt you neceſſarily reflect, as 
* myſelf frequently do, that thoſe cannot be 
<< ſaid to be hardly dealt with, whoſe lot it has 


ce been in theſe times, without ſuffering any af- 


« fiction, to exchange life for death. For 
„ what is there in our preſent circumſtances that 
could give her any great invitation to live? 
*« what bufineſs? what hopes? what proſpect 
« of comfort before her? was it to paſs her 

days 


F M TULLIUS CICERO. _ 
days in the married ſtate, with ſome young 
* man of the firſt quality? (for you, I know, 
& on the account of your dignity, might have 


ME 
A. Urb. 708. 
Cic; 62. 


* 


. juris 73 


& choſen what ſon-in-law you pleaſed out of all C= 


« our youth, to whoſe fidelity you might ſafely 
ec have truſted her,) was it then for the ſake of 
e bearing children, whom ſhe might have had 
« the. pleaſure to ſee floriſhing afterwards, in 
« the enjoyment of their paternal fortunes, and 
« riſing gradually to all the honors of the ſtate, 
« and uſing the liberty, to which they were 
c born, in the protection of their friends and 


Dictator III. 
M. Eu L1vs 
LEPIDP Vs. 


Mag. Equit. 


« clients ? but what is there of all this, which 


« was not taken away, before it was even given 
& to her? but it is an evil, you'll fay, to, loſe 
« our children. It is fo; yet it is much greater 
to ſuffer, what we now endute. I cannct 
“help mentioning . one thing, which has given 
* me no ſmall comfort, and may help alſo, per- 
« haps' to mitigate your grief. On my return 


from Aſia, as I was failing from Ægina to- 


« wards Megara, I began to contemplate the 
e proſpect of the countries around me: Ægina, 
« was behind, Megara before me; Pirzeus on 
the right; Corinth on the left: all which 
towns, once famous and floriſhing, now lie 
* overturned, and buried in their ruins : upon 
this ſight, I could not but think preſently 
„within myſelf, alas! how do we poor mortals 
fret and vex ourſelves, if any of our friends 


„happen to die, or to be killed, whoſe life is 
yet ſo ſhort, when the carcaſſes of ſo many 


noble cities lie here expoſed before me in one 
'view? Why wilt thou not then command 


* thyſelf, Servius, and remember, that thou 


gart born a man? Believe me, I was not a lit- 
'tle confirmed by this contemplation : try the 
2 « force 
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A. Urb, 708. force of it therefore, if you pleaſe, upon 


Cic. 62. 
Coſſ. 
C. Julius 
Cx3ak 
Dictator III. 


* yourſelf; and imagine the ſame proſpect be- 
* fore. your own eyes, But to come nearer 


„ home; when you conſider how many of our 


« oreateſt men have periſhed lately at once; 


M. Amitivs ce what, deſtruction has been made in the Em- 


LEPIpus. 


Mag. Equit. 


<« pire; what havock in all the Provinces ; how 
cc can you be» much ſhocked to be deprived 
cc of the fleeting breath of one little woman? 
« who, if ſhe had not died at this time, muſt 
ec neceſſarily have died a few years after, ſince 
e that was the condition of her being born. 
<« But recall your mind from reflections of this 
« kind, to the conſideration of yourſelf ; and 
ec think rather on what becomes your character 
« and dignity : that your daughter lived, as 
long as life was worth enjoying, as long as 
& the Republic ſtood ; had ſeen: her Father 
c Prætor, Conſul, Augur ; been married to the 
e nobleſt of our youth; had taſted every good 
* in life; and when the Republic fell, then 
<< due it: what ground is there then, either 
e for you, or her, to complain of fortune on 


ﬆ this account? In ſhort, do Not forget, that 


« you are Cicero; one, who has been uſed al. 
<« ways to preſcribe and give advice to others; 
4 nor imitate thoſe paultry Phyſicians, who pre- 
tend to cure other people's diſeaſes, yet are 
e not able to cure their own; but ſuggeſt rather 
“ to yourſelf the ſame leſſon, which you would 
give in the ſame caſe. There is no grief fo 
« great, which length of time will not alle- 
« yiate: but it would be ſhamefull in you to 
«© wait, for that time, and not to prevent it by 
« your wiſdom: beſides, if there be any ſenſe 
in the dead, ſuch was her love and piety to 
you, that ſhe muſt be concerned to ſee, how 


ww 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


« the deceaſed; give it to your friends; give it to 
t your country; that it may have the benefit of 
your aſſiſtance and advice, whenever there ſhall 


*« our preſent ſituation ; do not give any one a 
„handle to think, that you are not ſo much 
* bewailing your daughter, as the ſtate of the 
« times, and the victory of certain perſons, 

« am aſhamed to write any more, leſt I ſhould 
« ſeem to diſtruſt your prudence ; and will add 
ti therefore but one _— farther, and conclude. 
„We have ſometimes ſeen you. bear proſperity 
„ nobly, with great honor and applauſe to your- 
te felf; let us now fee, that you can bear ad- 
e verſity with the ſame moderation, and with- 
„out thinking it à greater burthen than you 
te ought to do: leſt in the number of all your 
* other virtues, this one at laſt be thought ta 


et be wanting. As to myſelf, when I under- 


« ſtand that your mind is grown more calm and 
* compoſed, I will ſend you word, how all 
« things. go on here, and what is the ſtate of 
the Province. Adieu | y].” ON 

His anſwer to Sulpicius was the ſame in effect 


ä LLTUS „ 
* much you afflict yourſelf. Give this therefore to A. Urb. 08. 


Ic. 62. 


Coll. 


C. Jurius 
1 Caan _ 
ebe occaſton. Laſtly, ſince fortune has now made Dictator III. 


< it neteſſary to us to accommodate ourſelves to * ZEn1L1vs 
PIDUS, 


Ma 


with what he gave to all his friends; that his 
«* caſe was different from all the examples, 


« which he had been collecting for his own 
de imitation, of men, who had born the loſs of 
children with firmneſs; fince they lived in 
times, when their dignity in the ſtate was able 
in great meaſure to compenſate their misfor- 
tune: but for me, fays he, after I had loſt all 
* thoſe ornaments, which you enumerate, and 


[1 Ep. fam. 4.5. 1 
B b 3 „ which 


g. Equit. 


34. «The, HisTARY. of the Liſe 
A. Urb, 708. which I had. acquired with the utmoſt pains, 
Soi 2, © Ve I have now. loſt the onely comfort that Was 


lag Equit. | 


© had ſtill in Tullia, ſomewhat always to recur 
te to,-1n.which I could acquieſce; and in whoſe 


* 


e home, find any remedy abroad; but am dri- 
* ven, as well from my houſe, as the Forum; 
© fince, neither my., houſe can eaſe my public 
« grief, nor the public my domeſtic one [2].” 
Tu remonſtrances of his friends had but lit- 
tle effect upon him; all the relief that he found, 
Was from reading and writing, in which he con- 
tinnally employed himſelf; and did what no 
man had ever done before | bim, araw up à treatiſe 
of conſolation for himſelf from which he pro- 
eſſes to have received his greateſt comfort; 


4x 


« cannot now, in the affliction which, I feel at 


„Though he wrote it, he owns, at a time 
< when, in the opinion of the Philoſophers, he 
* was not ſo. wiſe, as he ought to have been: 


(z] Ep. fam. 4. 6, it. add Att. 12. 28. 
3 > | — f = BD. but 


1 


74 17 
elne 


„ „ CET . e 6 


A - 


ce but I did violence, ſays he, to my nature; to A. Urb. 708 


luſtrating his precepts all the way, by examples 


tics have long ſince obſerved, that piece, which 
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© make the greatneſs of my ſorrow give place 2 5 

to the greatneſs of the medicine; though 10. 8 

&« acted againft the advice of Chryſippus, who C 
diſſuades the application of any remedy to Pidtator III. 
« the firſt aſſaults of grief [a].“ In this work M. TEulrius 
he chiefly imitated Crantor, he Academic, who Mag. Equit 

had left a celebrated piece on the ſame ſubjectʒ 

yet he inſerted alſo whatever pleaſed him, from any 

other author cho had written upon it [6b]; il- 


from their own hiſtory, of the moſt eminent Ro- 
mans of both ſexes, who had born the ſame miſ- 
fortune with a remarkable conſtancy. This book 
was much read by the primitive Fathers, eſpecially 
Lafantius; to whom we are obliged for the few 
fragments, which remain of it : for, as the Cri- 


we now ſee in the collection of his writings, un- 
der the title of Conſolation, is undoubtedly ſpu- 


[a] Feci, quod ante me 
nemo, ut ipſe me per litteras 
conſolarer affirmo tibi 
nullam conſolationem eſſe ta- 
lem. Ad Att. 12. 14. it. ib. 
28. 

Quid ego de conſolatione 


dicam ? quæ mihi quidem 


ipſi ſane aliquantum mede- 
tur, cæteris item multum il- 
lam profuturam puto. De 
. 

In conſolationis libro, quem 
in medio, (non enim ſapien- 
tes eramus) mcerore & dolore 
conſcripſimus: quodque ve- 


tat Chryſippus, ad recentes 


quaſi tumores animi reme- 


dium adhibere, id nos feci- 
mus, naturæque vim adtuli- 
mus, ut magnitudini me- 
dicinæ doloris magnitudo 
concederet. Tuſc. Diſp. 4. 
29. ö 4 
[] Crantorem ſequor, 
Pin F Hd. 
Neque tamen progredior 
longius, quam mihi doctiſ- 
ſimi homines concedunt, quo- 
rum ſcripta omnia, quæcun- 
quæ ſunt in eam ſententiam 
non legi ſolum — ſed in mea 


etiam ſcripta tranſtuli. Ad 


Att. 12. 21. it. 22. 


one 


B b 4 Bur 
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376 We HIS roRVY of the Life 
A. Urb. 708. Bur the deſign of this treatiſe was, not onely 
Cie. 62. to relieve his own mind, but to conſecrate the 
© Nabe virtues and memory of Tullia to all poſterity: 
Sil nor did his fondneſs for her ſtop here but 
DiRator III. ſuggeſted the project of a more effectual con- 
M. Kuirius ſecration, by building a Temple to her, and erect- 


| May, Eqai ing her into a fort of Deity. It was an opt- 


nion of the Philoſophers, which he himſelf con- 


ſtantly favored, and in his preſent circumſtances 
particularly indulged, that the ſouls of men 
ec were of heavenly extraction: and that the 
* pure and chaſt, at their diſſolution from the 
* body, returned to the fountain from which 
& they were derived, to ſubſiſt eternally in the 
&« fruition and participation of the Divine Na- 
ce ture; whilſt the impure and corrupt were left 
ce to grovel below in the dirt and darkneſs of 
& thoſe inferior regions. He declares there- 
fore, that as the wiſdom of the antients had 
© conſecrated and deified many excellent per 
«* ſons of both ſexes, whoſe Temples were then 
* remaining; the progeny of Cadmus; of Am- 
c phitryon ; of Tyndarus; ſo he would perform 
« the fame honour to Tullia ; who, if any crea- 
c ture had ever deſerved it, was of all the moſt 
* worthy of it. I will do it therefore, ſays be, 
and conſecrate thee, thou beſt and moſt learn- 
* ed of women, now admitted into the aſſem- 
* bly of the Gods, to the regard and veneration 
* of all mortals [e].“ 
| | : In 


ce] Non enim omnibus il- cere docyerunt ; caſtos autem 
li fapientes arbitrati ſunt e- animos, puros, integros, in- 
undem curſum in cœlum pa- corruptos, bonis etiam ſtudiis 
tere. Nam vitiis & ſceleri- atque artibus expolitos, leni 
bus conta minatos deprimi in quodam ac facili lapſu ad 
tenebras, atque in cœno ja- Deos, id eſt, ad naturam ſu! 

25 | | fimilem 


1 n 


this deſign executed: 
& ſays be; it is not 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
In his Letters to Atticus we find the ſtrongeſt A. Urb. yos. 
expreſſions of his reſolution, and impatience to ſee Cie. 62. 


I will have a Tem 


« religiouſly bound to the execution of it, than 


& any man eyer was to 


the performance of his 


* vow [A].“ He ſeems to have deſigned a Fa- 
bric of great magnificence; for he had ſettled 
the plan with his Architect, and contracted for 
Pillars of Chian marble, with a ſculptor of that 
Ile; where both the work and the materials 
were the moſt eſteemed of any in Greece (el. 
One reaſon, that determined him to a Temple, 
rather than @ Sepulchre, was, that in the one he 
was not limited in the expenſe, whereas in the 
other he was confined by law to a certain fumm, 


ſimilem pervolare — Fragm. 
Conſolat, ex Lactantio 
Cum vero & mares & fce- 
minas complures ex homini- 
bus in Deorum numero eſſe 
videamus, & eorum in urbi- 
bus atque agris auguſtiſſima 
templa veneremur, aſſentia- 
mur eorum ſapientiæ, quo- 
rum ingeniis & inventis om- 
nem vitam legibus & inſtitu- 
tis excultam conſtitutamque 
habemus. Quod f ullum 
unquam animal conſecran- 
dum fuit, illud profecto fuit. 


Si Cadmi, aut Amphitryonis 


progenies, aut Tyndari in 
cœlum tollenda fama fuit, 


huic idem hbonos certe di- 


candus eſt. Qgod quidem 
faciam ; teque omnium op- 


timam doctiſſimamque, ap- 
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probantibus Dus ipfis, in ea- 
rum coetu locatam, ad opi- 
nionem omnium mortahum 
conſecrabo. Ib. — vid. Tuſc. 
Diſp. J. 1. c. xi. 12, 30, 31. 


[4] Fanam fieri volo, ne- 


que mihi erui poteſt. [Ad 
Att. 12. 36.] Redeo ad Fa- 
num, niſi hac æſtate abſolu- 
tum erit— ſcelere me libera- 
rum non putabo. [ib. 41.] 
Ego me majore religione, 
quam quiſquam fuit ullius 
voti, obſtrictum puto. Ib. 43. 
ſe] De Fano illo dico 
neque de genere dubito, pla- 
cet enim mihi Cluatii. [ ib. 
18.] Tu tamen cum Apella 
Chio eonfice de columnis. 
ib. 19.] vid. Plin. Hiſt. N. 
36. f. 6% 


which 


ple, er 
poſſible to divert me from phage 


« it— if it be not finiſhed this ſummer, I ſhall DiQator III. 
e not think myſelf clear of guilt— I am more M. Amiivs 
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CESAR 


Leribus. 
Mag. Equit. 
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A. Urb. 508. which he could not excede, without the forfei- 
© Cic. 62. ture of the ſame ſumm alſo to the public: yet 


C noe : this, as he tells us, was not the chief motive, 
Cen but a reſolution, that he had taken, of making 


Dictator III. 4 proper apotbegſis | f]. The onely difficulty 
M. EMILIUs 333 8 þ a Nn — Was 
Leyipus. | 
Mag. Equit. do eons af TRA 
[/] Nunquam mihi venit horors to dead mortals ; and 
in mentem, quo plus inſum- tells us, how their very Pub- 
tum in monumentum eflet, /cans had decided that queſ- 
quam neſcio quid, quod lege tion in Bæotia: for when the 
conceditur, tantundem po- lands of the Immortal Gods 
pulo dandum eſſe: quod non were excepted out of their 
magnopere moveret, nifi ne- leaſe, by the law of the Cen. 
ſcio quomodo, 4abyws for-. ors, they denied, that an) 
taſſe. -Nollem illud ullo no- one could be deemed an immor- 
mine niſi Fam appellari, tal God, arb had once been a 
[Att. 12. 35.] Sepulcri fimi- man ; and ſo made the lands of 
litudinem effugere non tam ÞAmphiaraus and Trophonius pay 
propter pœnam legis ſtudeo, /e ſame taxes with the refs. 
quam ut maxime aſſequar [de Nat. Deor. 3.19]. Yet 
a4noJwmw, Ib. 36. in a political view he ſome- 
This fact ſeems to confirm times recommends the wor- 
what the Author of the book ſhip of thoſe ſons of men, 
of Wiſdom oblerves on the whom their eminent ſervices 
origin, of Idolatry ; that it to mankind had advanced to 
was owing to the fond affec- the rank of inferior Gods, 
tion of Parents, ſeeking to as it inculcated, in a man- 
do honor to their deceaſed ner the moſt ſenſible, the 
children. The Father, ſays doctrine of the Soul's Immor- 
he, oppreſſed. with an uner- tality: {de Leg. 2. xi.] And 
- pefted grief for the ſudden ſince a temple was the ff 
death of his child, after mak- anticnt way of doing honor 
ing an image of him, began to to thoſe dead. who had de- 
eworſhip him as a God, though ſerved it; [Plin. Hiſt. 27.] 
he was but a dead man, and he conſidered it as the moſt 
enjoined certain rites and myſte- effectual method of perpe- 
ries to his ſervants aud depen- tuating the memory 1 
dents. [Wiſd. xiv. 15.] But ſes of Tullia; and was will: 
it was not Cicero's real ing to take the benefit of the 
thought after all to exalt his popular ſuperſtition, and 
daughter into a Deity: he follow the example of thoſe 
knew it to be abſurd, as he Antients, who had poliſhed 
often declares, to pay divine and civilized human life, by 
K | | conſecrating 


prai- 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


was to find a place that ſuited his purpoſe : his A. Urb. 708. 


firſt thought was to purchaſe certain gardens croſs 
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ic. 62. 
Coſſ. 


the Tiber, which lying near the city, and in the C. jy.ws 
public view, were the molt likely to draw a re- Czsaz 


ſort of votaries to his new Temple: © he preſ- 2 III. 
« ſes Atticus therefore to buy them for him at 7 


« ſince he would ſell, or mortgage, or be con- 
c tent to live on little, rather than be diſap- 
% pointed: Groves and remote places, he ſays, 
% were proper onely for Deities of an eſtabliſh- 
„% ed name and religion ; but for the Deification 
% of mortals, public and open ſituations were 
e neceſlary, to ſtrike the eyes, and attract the 
e notice of the people.“ | 
ny obſtructions in all his attempts of purchaſing, 
that to ſave trouble and expence, Atticus adviſed 
him, to build at laſt in one of his own villa's; to 


which he ſeemed. inclined, leſt the: ſummer. 


ſhould paſs without doing any thing: yet he was 
irreſolute ſtill,, which of his villa's he ſhould 


chuſe; and diſcouraged, by reflecting on the 


change of maſters, to which all private eſtates 
were expoſed, in a ſucceſſion 'of ages z which 
might defeat the end of his building, and de- 
ſtroy the honor of his Temple; by convert- 
ing it to other uſes, or ſuffering it to fall into 
ruins [g]. 


Bur 


But he found ſo ma- 


conſecrating ſuch patterns of 
virtue to the veneratiqn- of 
their fellow Citizens. Vid. 
Mongault. Not. 1. ad Att. 
12. 18. in| | 
[g] Sed ingunda nobis ra- 
tio eſt, quemadmodum in 
omni mutatione dominorum, 
qui innumerabiles fieri poſ- 


* 


ſunt in inſinita poſteritate — 
illud quaſi conſecratum re- 
manere poſſit. Equidem jam 
nihil egeo vectigalibus, & 
parvo contentus eſſe poſſum. 
Cogito interdum trans Tibe- 
rim hortos aliquos parare, 
& quidem ob hanc cauſam 
maxime; nihil enim video 


quod 


ag. Equits 


- EMILIUus 


: 8  Leyipus. 
“any rate, without regard to his circumſtances ; N 
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A. Urb. 308. Bur after all his eagerneſs and ſollicitude 


Cie. 62. about this Temple, it was never actually built by 
8 2 him; lince we find no mention of it in any of 
3 un the ancient writers; which could not have been 


Di&aror III. omitted, if a fabric ſo memorable had ever been 
M. Eullius erected [4]. It is hkely, that as his grief eva- 
Leys. porated, and his mind grew more calm, he be- 
Mag. Equit. gan to conſider his project more philoſophically ; 
and to perceive the vanity of expecting any laſt- 

ing glory from ſuch monuments, which time it- 

ſelf, in the courſe of a few ages, muſt neceſſarily 

deſtroy: it is certain at leaſt, that as he made nv 

ſtep towards building it this ſummer, ſo Cæſar's 

death, which happened before the next, gave 

freſh obſtruction to it, by the hurry. of affairs, in 

which it engaged him; and though he had not 

ſtill wholly dropt the thoughts of it, but conti- 

nued to make preparation, and to ſet apart a 

fund for it (i]; yet in the ſhort and buſy fcene 


quod tam celebre eſſe poſſet. 
[ad Att. 12. 19] De hortis, 
etiam atque etiam te rogo. 
lib. 22.] Ut ſæpe locuti ſu- 
mus, commutationes domino- 
rum reformido. [ib 1852 Ce- 
lebritatem requiro, ib. 37. 
[4] Cælius Rhodiginus 
tells us, that in the time of 
Sixtus the 4th, there was 
found near Rome on the Ap- 
ian way, over-againſt the 
omb of Cicero, the body 
of a woman, whoſe hair was 
dreſſed u 
id, and which, from the 
nſcription, was thought to 
be the body of Tullia. It 
was intire, and fo well pre- 
ſerved by ſpices, as to have 
ſuffered no injury from time; 


in network of 


yet when it was removed in- 
to the City, it mouldered 
away in three days. But 
this was onely the haſty con- 
jecture of ſome learned of 
that time, whieh, for want 
of authority to ſupport ſt, 
ſoon vaniſhed of itſelf ; for 


no inſcription was ever pro- 


duced to confirm it, nor has 
it been mentioned, that I 
know of, by any other au- 
thor, that there was any ſe- 
pulchre of Cicero, on the 
1 — vid. Cal. 

d. Lection. antiq. I. 3. 
C. 2 , 


8 
L.] Quod ex iſtis fructuoſis 
rebus receptum eſt, id ego 
ad illud fanum ſepoſitum pu- 
tabam. Ad Att. 15. 15. 


of 


4 a. 8 8 5 n — a * 


without giving him any trouble [k]. 


of N. TULLIUS CICERO. 
of life, which remained to him, he never had A. Urb. 708. 


leiſure enough to carry it into execution. 
Hz was now grown ſo fond of ſolitude, that 6 
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er. 6 
Coſſ. 
Jorius' 


all company was become uneaſy to him; and Cxzsaz 
when his friend Philippus, the Father-in-law of Dictator III. 
Octavius, happened to come to his villa in that M. Kuirrus 


neighbourhood, he was not a little diſturbed at 
it, from the apprehenſion of being teized with 
his viſits ; and he tells Atticus, with ſome plea- 
ſure, that be bad called upon him onely to pay a 
ſhort compliment, and went back again to Rome, 
His wife 
Publilia alſo wrote him word, that her Mother 
aud Brother intended to wait upon him, and that 
ſhe would come along with them, if he would give 
ber leave; which ſhe begged in the moſt earneſt 


EPIDUS» 


Mag. Equit. 


and ſubmiſſive terms— but his anſwer was, that 


he was more indiſpoſed than ever to receive compa- 
ny, and would not have them come : and left they 
ſhould come without leave, he deſires Atticus 10 
watch their motions, and' give him notice, that be 
might contrive to avoid them [1]. A denial fo 
peremptory confirms what Plutarch ſays, that 


* 


his wife was now in diſgrace with him, on account 


of her. carriage towards his daughter, and for 
ſeeming to rejoice at her death: a crime, which, 


in the tenderneſs of his affliction, appeared. to 


[4] Mihi adhue nihil pri- 
us fuit hac ſolitudine, quam 
vereor, ne Philippus tollat: 
heri enim veſperi venerat. 
Iu ra no : | 

Quod eram veritus, non 
obturbavit Philippus: nam 
ut heri me ſalutavit, ſtatim 
Romam profectus eſt. Ib. 18. 

[/] Publilia ad me ſerip- 
ſit, matrem ſuam cum Pub- 


lilio ad me venturam, & ſe 
una, f aterer: orat 
multis & ſupplicibus verbis 
ut liceat, & ut ſibi reſcribam 
reſcripſi, me etiam gra- 
vius eſſe affectum, quam tum, 
cum illi dixiſſem, me ſolum 
eſſe velle, quare nolle me 
hoc tempore eam ad me ve- 
nire te hoc nunc rogo 
ut explores, Ib; 32. 


him 
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him fo heinous, that he could not bear the 
thoughts of ſeeing her any more; and though it 
was inconvenient to him, to part with her for- 
tune at this time, yet he reſolved to ſend her a 
divorce, as a proper ſacrifice to the honor of 
Tullia [zn]. 1 

BzxuTus likewiſe about this time took a reſo- 
lution of putting away his wife Claudia, for the 
ſake of bi Porcia, Bibulus's widow, and his 


Uncle Cato's daughter. But he was much cen- 


ſured: for this ſtep; ſince Claudia had no ſtain 


upon her character; was nobly born; the Siſter 
of Appius Claudius; and nearly allied to Pom- 

pey 3 /o that his Mother Servilia, though Cato's 
Siſter, ſeems to have been averſe to the divorce, 
and ſtrongly in the intereſt of Claudia, againſt 
her Niece. - 
Brutus was reſolved upon the thing, he ſbould do it 
out of hand, as the beſt way to put an end to 
people's. talking; ; by ſhewing, that it was not 
done out of levity or complaiſance to the times, 
but to take the daughter of Cato, whoſe name 
was now highly popular [z]: which Brutus ſoon 
after complied with, and made Porcia his wife. 

_ THERE happened another accident this ſum- 


mer, which raiſed a great alarm in the City; 


the ſurprizing death, of Marcellus, whom Czfar 


Cicero's advice upon it was, that if 


[n] This affair of Publi- 


lia's divorce is frequently re- 


ferred to, though with ſome 


obſcurity, in his Letters; and 
we ſind Atticus employed by 
him afterwards to adjuſt with 


the Brother Publilius, the 


time and manner of paying 
back the fortune. Vid. ad 


Att. 13. 34, 47: 16. 2. 
LL A te expecto fi quid 


* 


de Bruto: quanquam Nicias 
confectum putabat, ſed di- 


vortium non probari. — Ad 
Att. 13. 9. 


Brutus fi quid curabis ut 
ſciam. Cui quidem quam 
primum agendum puto, præ- 
ſertim ſi ſtatuit; ſ. rmuncu- 


lum enim omnem aut reſtinx- 


erit aut ſedarit. Ib. 10. 


7 


had 


« 
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had lately pardoned. He had left Mitylene, A. Urb. 708. 


and was come as far as Pirzeus, on his way to- 


Dic. 62. 
Coſſ. 


wards Rome; where he ſpent a day, with his c. jvlius 5 
old friend and collegue, Serv. Sulpicius, intend- Cæsax 
ing to purſue. his voyage the day following by Dictator III. 


ſea; but in the night, after Sulpicius had taken 


. ZEMILIUS 
Lepipvus. 


leave of him, on the twenty-third of May, he Mag. Equit. . 
was killed by his friend and client, Magius, who 
ſtabbed himſelf inflantly, with the ſame poignard : 
of which Sulpicius ſent the following account to 


Cicero. 


Serv. Sulpicius to M. T. Cicero. 


« TRHOUOH I know that the news, which I 


am going to tell you, will not be agreeable, 


« yet ſince chance and nature govern the lives 
« of us all, I thought it my duty to. acquaint 
et you with the fact, in what manner ſoever it 


cc happ 


ened. On the twenty-lecond of May I 


« came by, ſea from Epidaurus to Piræeus, to 
e meet my collegue Marcellus, and for the ſake 
of his company, ſpent that day with him 
« there. The next day, when I took my leave 

« of him, with deſign to go. from Athens into 
% Boeotia, to finiſh the remaining part of my 
« juriſdiction, he; as he told me, intended to 
« ſet ſail at the ſame time towards Italy. The 
day following, about four in the morning, 
«* when I was preparing to ſet out from Athens, 
« his friend, P. Poſtumius, came to let me 
„know, that Marcellus was ſtabbed by his 
companion P. Magius Cilo after ſupper, and 
% had received two wounds, the one in his ſto- 
* mach, the other in his head near the ear, 

but he was in hopes {till, that he might live; 


«© that 


Magius preſently killed himſelf; and 
| ce that 
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rb. 508. (that Marcellus ſent him to inform me of the 
| 2 1 « caſe, and to deſire, that I would bring ſome 
8 fours © Phyſicians to him. I got ſome together im- 
Caan _ © mediately; and went away with them before 
Diftator' HI. break of day: but when I was come near Pi- 
M Kurie cereus, Acidinus's boy met me with a note 
Lag Bale from his maſter, in which it was ſignified, that 
Marcellus died a little before day. Thus a 
c great man was murthered by a baſe villain; 
t and he, whom his very enemies had ſpared 
& on the account of his dignity, received his 
« death from the hands of a friend. I went 
ce forward however to his tent, where I found 
« two of his freedmen, and a few of his ſlaves; 
< all the reft, they faid, were fled, being in a 
<< terrible fright, on the account of their maſter's 
% murther. I was forced to carry his body with 
% me into the City, in the ſame litter in which 
F came, and by my own ſervants : where I 
provided a funeral for him, as ſplendid as the 
e condition of Athens would allow. I could 


not prevail with the Athenians, to grant a 


< place of burial for him within the City ; they 
<« faid, that it was forbidden by their religion, 
% and had never been indulged to any man: 


„but they readily granted, what was the moſt 


<« defirable in the next place, to bury him in 
<< any of their public Schools, that I pleaſed. 1 
e choſe a place therefore, the nobleft in the 
„ Univerſe, the School of the Academy, where 1 


« burnt him; and have ſince given orders, that 
<« the Athenians ſhould provide a Marble Mo- 


© nument for him in the ſame place. Thus ! 
„have faithfully performed to him, both when 
living and dead, every duty, which our part- 
* nerſhip in office, and my particular relation 

| ; 66 to 


F M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
„to him required. Adieu. The hirtieth of A 
May from Athens [ol, ak © 


M. Manxckllus was the head of a family, 6 15 
which, for a ſucceſſion of many ages, had made Cæxs ax 
DiQator III. 
M. Elios 


Mag. Equit. | 


the firſt figure in Rome, and was himſelf adorn- 
ed with all the virtues, that could qualify him to 
ſuſtain that dignity, which he derived from his 
noble anceſtors. He had formed himſelf in a 
particular manner for the Bar, where he ſoon 
acquired great fame ; and, of all the Orators of 
his time, ſeems to have approached the neareſt 
to Cicero himſelf, in the character of. a complete 
Speaker. His manner of ſpeaking was elegant, 
firong, and copious; with a ſweetneſs of voice, 
and propriety of attion, that added a grace and luſ- 
ter to every thing that he ſaid. He was a conſtant 
admirer and imitator of Cicero, of the ſame prin- 
ciples in peace, and on the ſame fide in war; ſo 
that Cicero laments his abſence, as the loſs of a 
companion and partner, in their common ſtudies 
and labors of life. Of all the Magiſtrates, + he 
was the fierceſt oppoſer of Czſar's power, and 
the moſt active to reduce it: his high ſpirit, and 
the ancient glory of his houſe, made him impa- 
tient under the thought of receiving a maſter ; 
and when the battle of Pharſalia ſeemed at laſt 
to have impoſed one upon them, he retired to 
Mitylene, the uſual reſort of men of learning; 
there to ſpend the reſt of his days in a ſtudious 
retreat, remote from arms, and the hurry of 
war; and determined neither to ſeek, nor to 
accept any grace from the Conqueror, Here 
Brutus paid him a viſit, and found him, as he 
gave an account to Cicero, as perfectly eaſy and 
bappy under all the miſery of the times, from the 


| 91 Ep. fam. 4. 12. . ; 
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n E * bis integrity, as the conditian ef bu | 


Coll, 


C. june Scholars 
in the 


CamaR 


man life could bear; ſurrounded wich the principal 
and Philoſophers of Greece; and eager 
purſuit. of knowledge ſo that n departing 


Didator III. from him towards Italy, he, ſcemed, he ſaid, 1 


M. Eurrivs 


LE PIDs. 


| Mag. Equi 


be going bimſell inte exu, rathun os Ty Aar. 
6 dur in it Ip. 


Moos, 


K killed bim, was of a family 


which had born ſome of the publick offices, and 
had himſolf been Qugſfor [ds and having at- 
tached himſelf to the fortunes — Marcellus, and 
followed him thrœugk the wars and his exil, was 

nom returning with him to Italy. Sulpicius gives 


no hint of any eauſe, that induced him to com- 


mit this horrid fact: which, by the immediate 
dalle of \Magiuss. conlenevren be! . known. 


* * \ Oy 


\ 


1 4 Miki. inquih N Marcel- 


lus tizeſbnotus.,Quid.igitur . 
de aire dcs 7 804 bab. a 


turus es Naimilem ky —1 eſt, 
& dehementer platẽt. 


& didieit, & — - 
ſeſeque 


ſiudiis id egit unun 
quotidianis . corfementationi- , 
bus acerrime/exetctitt. : It: 


_ & lectis utitur verbis & 
requentibus ;- & ſplendore 


vocis, dignitate motus fit 
ſpecioſum & illustre, 
diettur ; omniaque fie ſuppe- 

tunt, ut ei nullam deeſſe vir- 


_ oratoris-pitert. Brut. 


. thus Patres conferi p- 
ti; illo zmulo-atque” mita- 
tore ſtadiorum meorum, qua- 
ſi quodam ſocio a me & co. 
mite diſtracto—gquis enim eſt 
1110 aut nobil ate, aut probi- 


tate, aut optimarum artium 
ſtudio, aut innocentia, aut 


© EL fem per, fie tum e 1 
ello congiusbant. Ib. 69 


quod 
rum: 


elle 8 Laudis pen 
tior pro. Marcel. HCL 
oſtri im ſenſu 


hoc tempore 


hoc communi noſtro 8 quaſi: 
conſoletur ſe. 
cum conſdientia optimæ men- 
rpatione ac 
Vidt: 


fatali malo, 


tis, tum etium uſu 
renovitione doctrinæ. 
enim Mity lenis nuper virum, 
atque ut dixi, vidi plane vi- 
Ttaque cum eum antea 
tui ſimilem in dieendo vide- 


rim tum vero nunc ductiſſ. 
mo vir, tibique ut intellexi, 


amiciſimo Cratippo, inſtruc- 
tum omni copia, multo vide- 


bam ſtmiſlorem. Brut. ibid.: 
vid. Senec. Conſolat. ad 


Helv. p 


79% 
[l Vid. Pigh. Annal. A. 
U. 691. 0 


Cicero's 


ut in 
lam in 
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| Eitero's cofjecture was} {hot NMngias, appreſſed A. Urb. Jos 


DID deblig Alus apprebendpgt Jute txculls of that ebe 


ſcort al hi rbtun, ha Sen ur ging Ma rollus, C. Jotrus 


H was" Bis fp for” ſore Part of Ibem, to fur CR 
nd Him With monty to. pig rde hole; and by re- Dietator III. 
Giving 4 Ania, wolts pro vn belt io the maln, of Le ud 
Bling Be, Baron rl. | Others aflign © different ye, That, 
reafoht; as the Yapt' of jealblfg and the impatience 
of ſceing orBevs more favoret By Marcellus; thait 
As fob as the news reached Ronte;"irriifed 
a general n ſter nation: and from the ſuſpicious 
nature of the Aires, all people's thought Were 
preſently turned dn Cæfaf as if he were private» 
iy che contrwNv of it; and from the wretched 
fate of fo fHlöſtridus a Citizen, every man began 
to think Rirriſelf in danger: Cicero was greatly 
Hocked at it, and ſeemed ro conſider it, as the 
ptelude of ſome greater evil to enſue; and At- 
ticus ſignifying his concern upon it, adviſes him 
to take à more particular care of himſelf, as being 
tbe ney Conſular” Senator lift, who ſtood expoſed” | 
to any envy [J. But Cæſar's friends ſoon clear- '$ 
«hint of all fuſpicion; as indeed the fact itſelf 
did, when the circumſtances came to be known, 
and fixt the whole guilt of it on the fury of 


Magius. 
[+] Quanqiam nihil hibco micorum ab eo ſibi præferri. 
22 niſi ipſi Ma- Val. Max. 9. 11. 2 
vioquee futitrit cauſa amentiæ. [] Minime miror te & 
Pro quo quidem etiam Spon- graviter ferre de Marcello, & 
ſor Suni factus oft. Nimi- plura vereri periculi genera. 
rum id fuit. Solvendo enim Quis enim hoc timeret, quod 
non erat. Credo eum a Mar- neque acciderat antea, nec 
cello petiiſſe aliquid, & illum, videbatur natura ferre, ut ac- 
ut erat, 'conftantius reſpon- cidere poſſet. Omnia igitur 
ville.” Ad Att. 13. 10. metuenda, Sc. Ad Att. 13. 
L Indignatus aliquem a- 10. 5 
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A. Ur. 708: TERRE appeared at this time a bold Impoſ- 
Ciss 62. tor, who began to make a great noiſe-and figure 
C. Joris is Italy, by aſſu the name, and — 
'Cmaan o be the Grandſon 0 Caius Marius: but appre 


Didmor III. bonding that Ceſar would ſoon put an en 
M. Zn his pretenſions, and treat him as he deſerved, ho 
* * " Bacie, ſent a pathetic Letter to Cicero, by ſome young 
Mag. Equit. 

fellows of his company, to juſtify his claim and 
deſcent, and to implore his protection againſt the 
enemies of his family; conjuring bim by their re- 
5 by the paem, 3 2 bad fe ſono 8 
in 2 0 Marius; by the eloquence raſſus, 
2 Father, whom be be bad ar cele- 
brated, that he would undertake ile defence of his 
cauſe : Cicero anſwed him very gravely, that be 
could not want. a Patron, 3 bis Kinſman Ceſar, 
ſo excellent and generous a man, was now the Maſter 
of all ; yet that be alſo ſhould be ready to favor 
bim [u]. But Cæſar, at his return, knowing him 


to be a cheat, baniſhed him out of Italy; ſince 


inſtead of being, what he pretended to be, he 
was found to * 
name was Herophilus []. 

Alan arnzs the Brother and preſumptive 
beir of Ariobarzanes, King of Cappadocia, came 


[u] Heri—quidam Urbani, hominis liberaliſſimi ; me ta- 


ut videbantur, ad me manda- _ ei futurum—ad Att. 12. 
ta & litteras attulerynt, a C. 
Mario, C. F. C. N. multis ww Herophilus Equarius 


verbis agere mecufn per cog- 
nationem, quæ mihi ſecum 
eſſet, per eum Marium, quem 
ſeripſiſſem, per eloquentiam 
L. Craſſi avi ſui, 9 deſen- 
derem—reſcripſi nihil ef Pa- 
| trono opus eſſe, quonidh Cz- 
faris, propinqui efits 


medicus, C. Marium ſepties 
Conſulem avum fibi vendi- 
cando, ita ſe extulit, ut co- 
loniæ veteranorum complure: 
& municipia ſplendida, colle- 
giaque fere omnia patronum 
adoptarent—cceterum decre- 
to Czſaris extra Italiam rele- 


, Omnis 


* eſſet, well ontimi & gatus, &c. Val. Max. 9.15. 
a to 


onely a Farrier, whoſe true 


1 


of M. TULLIVUSOICERO. 


lar friendſhip with his family, and, when Con- 
ſul, had, by a decree of the Senate, conferred 
upon his Father the honor of the Regal Title, he 
thought proper to ſend a ſervant to meet him on 
the road, and invite bim to his bouſe: but he was 
already engaged by Seſtius, whoſe office it then 
was, to receive foreign Princes and Embaſſadors 
at the PEE expence ; which Cicero was not diſ- 
pleaſed with in the preſent ſtate of his domeſtic 
affairs: be comes, ſays he, I gueſs, to purchaſe 
ſome kingdom of Ceſar, for be has not at preſent a 
foot of Ind of bis own [y]. 0 OT 
Ciexxo's whole time during his ſolitude was 
employed in reading and writing: this was the 
buſineſs both of his days and nights: 1 is incre- 
dible, he ſays, how much be wrote, and bow little 
be flept : and if he had not fallen into that way of 
ding his time, he ſhould not have known what 10 

| wwith bimſelf [z]. His ſtudies were chiefly 


Philoſophical, which he had been fand of from 


his youth, and, after a long intermiſſion, now 
reſumed with great order; having taking a reſolu- 
tion, to explain to his Countrymen in their own 
language, whatever the Greeks had taught on 
every part of Philoſophy whether ſpeculative or 


tudo eſt, invito eum per lit- 
teras, ut apud me diverſetur. 
Ad Att. 13. 26. 

[z] Credibile non eſt, 
quantam ſcribam die, quin 
etiam noctibus. Nihil enim 
ſomni. Ib. 26. | 

Niſi mihi hoc veniſſet in 
mentem, ſcribere iſta neſcio 
quz, quo verterem me non 
haberem, Ib; 10. 


practical: 


[4] Ariarethes Ariobarza- 
ni fltius Romam venit. Vult, 
opinor, regnum aliquod e- 
mere a Cæſare: nam, quo 
modo nunc eſt, pedem ubi 
ponat in ſuo non habet. Om- 
nino eum Seſtius noſter paro- 
chus publicus occupavit: 
nod quidem facile patior. 
erumtamen quod mihi ſum- 
mo beneficio meo, magna 
um fratribus illius necefli- 
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to Rome this year; and as Cicero had a particu- A. Urb. 708. 


Cie, 63. 
Coſſ. 

C. Jur ius 
Caar 
DiRator III. 
M. ZAmitivs 
Leerpus, 
Mag. Equit. 
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A. ha 708. ei, “For being driven, as he rells- us, 


QC; bel | 
CESAR 
Dictator III. 
MIL1US 
Eipus. 


Mag. Equit. 


ublic adminiſtration, he knew. no 
EG e doing good, N 


46 5 — 2 minds, and .refo the morals of 


< the, youth; which, in the Jicence of thoſe 


<6 times, wanted every help to reſtrain and car- | 
Treck them. The calamity of the City, % be, 


„ made this taſk necellary to me, ſince in the 
en of civil arms, 1 could Aither de- 
e fend it after my old way; nor, when it was 
< impoſſible for me to Xe idle, cauld J find any 
< thing. better, on which to employ myſelf. My 
0 Citizens therefore will pardon, or rather thank 
215 that hen the. government Was fallen into 
* the power of à ſingle perſon, I neither wholly 
nor. afflicted myſelf unnegeſſpraly 5 nor 
acted. | in ſuch à manner, as tqiſeem angry at 
+ M man, or the N nor yet flattered or 
< aflmire e fortune of Wapper O, as to be 
x RE 7 gon. For I. had learn 
Fla and Philoſophy, that theſe turns 
« a ad, revo! ce 6 ah 2 are nat ral; ſome; 
nes into the hangs of @ feu, 5 552 i 
any, ometimes 0 ane: as this was the 
e 
My Jormer po 91 i . 
88 Felt t to Gel ace = Hig i to relieve 15 
te mind from the ſenſe of our common miſeries, 
e and to ſerve my country at the faire time in the 
e beſt manner that J was able: Tor my boo 
“ ſupplied the place of my votes in the Senate; 
and of my ſpeeches to the people; ; and I took 
* up Et 8 r u 85 1 manor 
e gent af Rare eh.“ er 4d. . 5 
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of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 392 
H now publiſhed therefore, in the way of A. Urb. 706. 
dialogue, a book, which he called Hortenfius, Cie. 62. 
in honor of his deceaſed friend; where in a de- C. 11144 
bate of learning he did, what he had often done Czsax 
in contefts of the Bar, undertake the defence of Diftator III. 
Philoſaphy againſt Hortenſius, to cubom he aſſigned = Am111vs 
the part of arraigning it [B. It was the reading Mag. Equit 
of this book, long ſince unfortunately loſt, which * 
firſt inflamed St. Auſtin, as he himſelf ſomewhere 
declares, to the ſtudy of the Chriſtian Philoſophy : 
and if it had yielded no other fruit, yet happy it 
was to the world, that it once ſubſiſted, to be 
the inſtrument of raiſing up ſo illuſtrious a con- 
vert and champion to the Church of Chriſt [e]. 
HFH drew up alſo about this time in four books, 
a particular account and defence of the Philoſophy 
ef the Academy; the ſect, which he himſelf fol- 
lowed : being, as he ſays, of all others, the mo 
confiſtent with itſelf, and the leaſt arrogant, as well 
as moſt elegant #d|. He had before publiſhed 
2 work on the ſame ſubject in two books; the 


[5] ' Cohorti ſumus, ut 
maxime potuimus, ad Philo- 
ſophiæ ſtudium eo Hbro, qui 


. 
AV e 2. I 


eſt "USO 


* = AS ood 1 Phil 
„ Nos autem uniyer{z Philo- 
fophite - vitdperatoribus re- 
ſpondimus in Hortenſio. Tuf. 


Ip. 3. 4. 


ej Itiscertain, that a, ale 


Laus Fathers made great uſe 
of Cicero t auri ; and e- 
ene Jerom, Who was not 
o:grateful as Auſtin, in ac- 
kno ing the benefit; 
for, having conceived ſome 
ſeruples on that ſcore in his 
declining age, he endeavour- 


ed to diſcourage his diſciples 
from reading them at all ; 
and declared, that be 3d 


} of 
. taker either Cicero or Ae 


n apriter ipfo. his; 
hands for gbove fifteen gea 
for which his a. verfatß Rur 
finus rallies him very ſevere- 
ly; Vid. Hieron, Op. Tom. 
4. par. 2. p. 414. it. par. 1. 
p- 1268. Kdt. * * 
a] Quod genus philoſo« 
phandi minime arfogans, 
maximeque & conſtans, & e- 
legans arbitraremur, quntuor 
Academicis libris oftendirhus, 
De Divin. 2. 1, 8 A 


* 
” 
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A. Urb. 708. ane called Catulus, the other Lucullus: but con- 
| FE. 62. ſidering that the argument was not ſuited to the 
i” charatters of the : ſpeakers ; who were not particu- 
_ larly remarkable for any ſtudy. of that ſort; he 
DiRtator III. was thinking to change them to Cato and Brutus: 
M Kur ius when Atticus happening to ſignify to him, that 
re ty; Varro had expreſſed a deſire to be inſerted in ſome of 
6 Wa? ** <writings, he preſently reformed his ſcheme, 
and enlarged it into four Books, which he addreſſ- 
ed to Varro; taking upon himſelf ihe part of Phi. 
lo, of defending the principles of Academy; and 
aſſigning to Varro that of Antiochus ; of oppoſing 
and confuting them; and introducing Atticus, as 
the maderator of the diſpute. He finiſhed the 
whole with great accuracy; ſo as to make it a 
preſent. worthy of Varro; and if be was not de- 
ceived, he ſays, by @ partiality and ſelf- love too 
common in ſuch caſes, there was nothing on the ſub- 
jet equal to it, even among the Greeks [e]. All 
theſe four books, | excepting part of the firſt, are 
now laſt z whilſt the ſecond book of the firſt edi- 
tion, which he took ſome pains to ſuppreſs, re- 
mains til! intire, under it's original Tithe of Lu- 
—_— * . 
. Hz publifhed likewiſe this year one of the 
nobleſt of his works, and on the nobleſt ſubject 
in Philoſophy, his treatiſe called, de Finibus, er of 
the chief good and ill of man; written in Ariſtotle's 


el Ergo illam Axa ufa 
vi, in qua homines, nobiles 
Mi quidam, ſed nulla modo 
philologi, nimis acute lo- 
uuntur, ad Varranem tranſ- 
— — & Lucullo 
alibi reponemus. Ad Att. 
14 ” 
Quod ad me de Varrone 
{cripleras, totam Academiam 


it. ib. 16. 19. 


ab hominibus nobiliſſimis ab- 
ſtuli; tranſtuli ad noſtrum 
ſadalem, & ex duobus libris 
contuli in quatuor— libri qui- 
dem ita exierunt. (nifi me 
forte communis @:A«v]ia de- 
cipit) ut in tal; genere ne 
apud Græcos quidem quic- 
quam fimile. Ib. 13, vide 


1 1 PLE 2 — _ a a6 SK. a 


1s ab- 


mum qv0 fipt omnia bene 


FM. TULLIUS CICERO. 


elegance and perſpicuity, the ſeveral opinions of 
all the ancient ſects on that moſt important queſ- c. jy 
tion. I is there inquired, he tells us, what is the Cx8an 


manner [F]; in which he explaned with great A. Urb. 708. 


Cic. 62. 
Coſſ. 
LIUS 


chief end, to which all the views of life ought to be Nifator IM. 


referred, in order to make it happy : or what it is in 


which nature purſues as the ſupreme good, and ſbuns 1 


&s the worſt of ills [g]. The work conſiſts of 
five books: in the two firſt, the Epicurean doc- 
trine is largely opened and diſcuſſed; being de- 
fended by Torquatus, and confuted by Cicero, 
in a conference wo. er to be held in his Caman 
Villa, in the preſence of Triarius, a young 


Gentleman, who came with Torquatus to viſit 


him. The two next explane he doctrine of the 
Stoics, aſſerted by Cato, and oppoſed by Cicero, 
in a friendly debate, upon their meeting acci- 
dentally in Lucullus's Library. The fifth con- 
tains the opinions of the old Academy, or the Pe- 
ripateticks, explaned by Piſo, in a third dialogue, 


ſuppoſed to be held at Athens, in the preſence of 


Cicero, his Brother Quintus, Couſin Lucius, and 
Atticus, The Critics have obſerved ſome im- 
propriety in this laſt book; in making Piſo refer 


to the other two dialogues, of which he had no 


ſhare, and could not be preſumed to have any 
knowledge [h]. But if any inaccuracy of that 


kind be really found in this, or any other of his 


"2 77 Quæ autem his tem- vivendi, recteque faciendi 
poribus ſcripſi. Aęsc d tu confilia referenda. Quid ſe- 
morem habent — ita confeci quatur natura, ut ſummum 


quinque libros p T6A@y— ex rebus expetendis; quid fu. 


id. 19. . BE iat ut extremum malorum. 
5 17 Tum id, quod his li- De Fin. 1. 4. | 

zritar, quid fit finis, [4] Vid. Præfat. Davis in 
| y = rn quid ulti- Lib. de finib. 


works, 


. AEmilivs 


ag, Equit. 
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Arb. 50g. works, it may reaſonably be excuſed i chatancb 
3 tiplieity of affairs, which ſearce allowed him time 
C. Jouvs | © Write, much leis to reviſe what he wrote: — | 
Caan in dialogues of length compoſed by piece meal, 
Diantor I. and in the ſhort intervals of leiſure, it — 
M. Nins ſeem ſtrange that he ſhould ſometimes forget 
ar act. actificial, to reſume his proper — — 
8, aut. enter inadvertently wet part, Which he had 
5 aſſigned to another. He addreſſad this work to 
Brutus, in return for a preſent of the ſame kind, 
which Brutus had ſent to him a Uttle before, s 
ireatife upon virtue [4]. 
Nor long after he had Gniſhed this mk. he 
publiſhed another of equal gravity, called his 
22 — Diſputatious; in ſive beoks alſo, u 
as — . — — —_—_ in Philoſophy, 
and uſeful to the — gr 
— life. u lie. The firſt teaches us, Bet 40 contemmn 
the terrors\of death, and io lack upon it as a bleſ- 
ſing, rather than an cuil che ſecond, to. ſupport 
Rain gud aiſlickion with a manty fortitude : the third, 
ig appeaſe all our compiaints and unecaſiueſſes. under 
the :acctdents life: the fourth, to moderate all 
aur at her | paſſions e the fifth, fo evinc abe ſufficien- 
ꝙ of wirtue to make man happy. It was his cuſtam, 
in the opportunities of his leiſure, to take fome 
friends with him into the country ; here ioſtoad 
of amuſing themſelves with idle fparts or feaſts, 
their diverſions were wholly — tend - 
ing to improve the mind, and enlarge the under- 
ſtanding. In this manner de now ſpent five days 
. at R T *culan Villa, in diſcuſng with his friends 
the. ſeveral queſtions. juſt mentioned: for aſter 
employing the mornings in declaming and rhe- 
tortcal exerciſes, they uſed 1 rate in the after⸗ 
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gr into # Galley: called the , Acgdoyy, which A. Arb. 708, 
had built for the purpoſe of Philoſophical cen- = 
enges: where, ,after che manner of the Curl, Pp 
held. a Sabpel,--8S. they called it, ind invited 8 "Is 
> company to call. for any ſubject, chat they Dictator IIT. 
deſired to Ag ogy re which bring propoſed i 
2<cargingly.. by, lope of tte audience, became 1%. Egeit 
immediately the argument ↄf chat day's debate. | 
Theſe five conferenges or dialogues he collected 
afterwards into writing, in si very orde an 
manner in which they really paſſed, 8nd publiſhed 
Bow under the vale of his Tuſculanm Diſputatiant, 

2260 58 ng of the Villa, in which chey wen 
HE wrate ufo a little Riece in the way of; ” 


Funeral Encangnn, in praiſe of Periia; the\ iter 


of Cato, and wife of Domitius Abenobarbgs, Coex 
far's mortal enemy; which ſhews how little he 
was ſtill diſpoſed to court the times. Varto and 
Lollius anempted the ſame ſubject; and Cicero 
> res Atticus to fend him their. compeſitians : but 
all the three arg Na loft e though Cicero ook 
the pains 190 reyiſe.:and. correct his; and ſent 
copies of it afterwards. 2% Demitius ie Len. and 
Brides ts Nb v. thot Kati HY Jo "6 10 


— k 0 2 
a 1 Tan No, . 2 wg dis ao gs 
res 


2 Þonere' jubebam, putatumque eſt. 
ee ad 7 a 3 Fi 5 
id aut fedens ant ambulars £41. die Forks 0 
diſputabam. Itaque dierum tibi mii correctam: ac eo | 
quinque Scholas, ut Grzci 55 ravi; ut fi forte aut . 
appe ant, ut totidem libros 58 ll aut Bruto mit- i! 

ntuli. Dip. 1. 4. teretut, h=c mitteretur. 19 1 
"Ftaque « Fra we ante meridiem fi tibi erit commodum, m mag: Wind 
e erat dediffemus— ropere cures velim; & velim 1 
1255 meridiem in Heademiani M. Varronis, n ue mit⸗ hi 
eſcendimus: in difpu- tas. 1dationem. Ad Att, | $i 
A habitam mon quaſi 13. 48: it. iÞ, 37. 
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* 708, - g the b. f all this while in Spain, 
uing the Sons of Pompey, and providing for 
_ Go 8 — e peace and ſettlement of the Province; ; 
Caran whence he paid Cicero the compliment of ſend- 
Dictator III. ing him an account of his ſucceſs with his own 
M. Kurios hand. Hirtius alſo gave him early intelligence 
Mars Bac. of tbe defeat and flight of the two Brothers; which 
was not diſagreeable to him, for though he was 
not much concerned about the event of the war, 
and expected no good from it on either fide, yet 
the opinion, which he had conceived of the fierce- 
neſs and violence of the young Pompeys, eſpecially 
of the elder of them, Cnæus, engaged his wiſhes 
rather for Cæſar. In a Letter to Atticus, Hir- 
tius, ſays he, wrote me word, that Sextus Pom- 
— withdrawn himſelf from Corduba into the 
Abe Spain; and that Cnæus too was fled, I know 
not whither ; nor in truth do I care Im]: and this 
indeed ſeems to have been the common ſentiment 
of all the Republicans: as Caſſius himſelf, writ- 
ing to Cicero on the ſame ſubject, declares ſtill 
more explicitely ; May I periſh, ſays be, if 1 
<* be not ſollicitous about the event of thi 
Spain z and would rather keep our old nd le 
% ment maſter, than try a ne and cruel one. 
« You know what a fool Cnæus is; how he on 
« cruelty for a virtue : how he has always thou 
that we laughed at him; I am afraid le 
<« ſhould take it into his head to repay our kb 
40 in his ruſtic manner with the ſword [u].“ 


1 Hirtius ad me ſeri 3 dominum Wi 
kt, Sex, Pompeium Cordoba re, quam novum & crudelem 
exiſſe, & fugiſſe in Hiſpa- experiri. Seis, Cnæus quam 
niam citeriorum ; Cnæum fit fatuus; ſeis quomodo cru- 
1 neſcio quo, neque e · delitatem virtutem putet ; 

curo. Ad Att. 12. 37, ſcis, quam ſe ſemper a nobis 
fa Peream, niſi ſollicitus deriſum putet.. | 
fom; ac malo veterem ac 


Youne 


ef M. TULLIUS CICERO. 397 
. Youns Quintus Cicero, who made the cam- A. Urb. 708. 
paign along with Cæſar, thinking to pleaſe his 3 
company, and to make his fortunes the better C. juris 
among them, began to play over his old game, Czzaz 
and to abuſe his uncle again in all places. Cicero, Pictator III. 
in his account of it to Atticus, vs, « there is * Tuwius 
„nothing new, but that Hirtius has been Nag. Eguit. 
<« quarrelling in my defence, with our Nephew ß 
« Quintus, who takes all occaſions .of ſaying 
« every thing bad of me, and eſpecially at pub- 
© lic feaſts; and when he has done with me, 
« falls next upon his Father: he is thought to 
4 « ſay nothing ſo credible, as that we are both ir- 
« reconcilable to Ceſar ; that Ceſar ſhould traſt 
&« neither of us; and even beware of me: this 
would be terrible; did I not fee, that our King 


w.ci 


> ef C(Þ ow {4 w* 7 


* 


0 eis perſuaded that I have no ſpirit left [o].” 
, © ATT1Cus was always endeavouring to me- 
derate Cicero's impatience under the preſent go- 


i vernment, and perſuading him, to comply more 
" chearfully with the times; nor to reject the 
J friendſhip of Ceſar, which was ſo forwardly of- 
a fered to him: and upon his frequent complaints 
of the ſlavery. and indignity of his preſent condi- 
tion, he took occaſion. to obſerve, that Cicero 
could not but own to be true, that if to pay a par- 
ticular court and cbſer vance to a man, was the mark 


. of Javery, theſe in power ſeemed to be ſlaves rather 


Vereor, ne nos ruſtice gla- Patrem : nihil autem ab eo 
dio velit 2/]-uvxnpioe;. Ep. tam ægtevrigus dici, 2 a 
e- fam. 15. 19. lieniſſimos nos eſſe a Cæſare 


m (e] Novi ſane nihil, niſi fidem nobis habendam non 
m Hirtium cum Quinto acerri- eſſe; me vero cavendum. 
u mo pro me litigafſe ; omni- ęcgepb hy, niſi viderem 1 
K bus eum locis facere, maxi- Regem, me animi nihil ha- 


is meque in conviviis; cum bere — Ad Att. 13.37. 
multa de me, tum redire ad a 


4 #0 


3% Th Hibtdavof Ar Lf 

A. Urb 706, * 10 em p]. Withi che OY 
| ve: oof heiwisrowp 94s er among fris other works; 
C. Jotavh , 00: think of to be addreſſed to Cæſap: 
Casas but Si „ tire to thus cafe; he' ſaw 
Di&rorIHt'! how: difficule!cd would be to perior ni it without 
N Kani jfferning hisourattes; and deſcending co flattory; 


Lar won 


Nag, Aae! yer being urge! to it alſo by orher friends, 


drew: up a Letter, which was communicated to 


Hirrnis and Balbos, for their jadgement upoh it, 
whether i was proper to be ſent to Cœſar. The 
ſabject feems:to have been ſome advice, about 
. reſtoring” dhe peate: and liberty of the Repablic:; 
and 8 diſfuade him from tbe. Parthian wor, 
Wish ho intended for his next expedition, tilf 
heil had fimſhed the more neceffary work of 


ferdibg; ti ſtate of things at home: bers was 


nothing in in, h Rays but what might come front 
the beſt of Gina. It was draun however with 
ſfoymuch-freedomy” that though Atticus ſeemed 
pleaſed witho Nt) yer: the: other two durſt not adv 
viſe the ending” it, unlefs fomer paſſages were 
aheret andofobtnedy; which diſguſtett Cicero ſo 
much; thut hergſolved not to write at alt; and 
whew Atticus was ſtills . dal him to be Hofe 
oomplaiſant; hownlwered Fan in w 
2 ene . 07 N 21 
A N TY + a 4 AT) 

670 Et aerberdch __ ix ca nobis ede vibr. a 
intelligis, magis mihi iſti iſti ante legerent. "Tu igitur 
ſerviunt, fi wo boy ſervire id curabis. Sed niſi plane 
ft. Ad Att, 13: 49. 7 intel)igen, us Dacre . 
Ep ola Fr Cæſarem 


da 
Witt! video tibi placere mi- 8. Ef LOTY 4 Fe. 


hi qu EP. hy idem maxi- xexprxe, Atque id 
me cut, &. eo, magie, god if Ul bone 98 Klee, 

EE 'K niſi conftitutis rebus, non 
mi civi ſed ita optimi, ut iturum in Parthos, idem eg 
tempora,, qujbus parete om- 1.1 5 in e 
nes S e Præcipiunt. Sed 453k, 


nihil eſt ig ea FI opti- 
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ce As for the Letter td Caſar, ah} be, 1. a 
6 was: always very willing, that they fte und · Arft Cie, 


Ce 
C. 4 2 


ti give offence, expoſed myſelf alſo t i dan- dar It, 
« ver. They have dralt ingenuouſſy and kind- M. 


cc cad it: fbr otherwiſe I had both been Want 
* ug ia Ge to them; and if I had ha pened C xo 


«.ly with me; in not concealing” What rhe 
thought: but what-pleaſes' me che moſt is, 
« that by requiring; fo. many alterations, they give 
4 me an excuſe for not wriring at all. As to Fe 
«Parthian war, whar had E to confitler about 

e jt, but that which I thought would' pleaſe Rim; 
“for what ſubject wus there elſe for + Letter, 
« but flattery? or if I had a mind to adviſe, what 
I rally took to be the beſt, could-I have been 
« xt à loſs for words? there is no occaſion there- 


«fore: fer any Letter: for where there is 75 


great matter to be gained, and a au eficrgh 

et not great, may make us uneaſy, what reaſon 
«<'js there to xn any riſk? eſpecially, when it is 
« naturab for him to think; chat as -- I wrote no- 
« thing{to' him, before, ſo I ſhould: have written 
60 nothing now, had not the war been wholly 
et ended: beſides; I am afraid leſt 'he Would 
6 imagine, that Þ: ſent! this, as a ſweetner for 


my Tato: in ſfort, I whs- heartily aſharned of 


„ what I had written; and nothing could” fall 
« een, wor luckily, chan thar ie did ner pleaſe 


664 7 
| E . As For: writings-to Cfd, 0 1 ſwear 
« 19 you, * Hoandtivduntr: nor is: it yet ti flame 
4 of iti that deters me, which: ought to ds it the 
7 moſti; for how mean would-1t be tb fatter, 
« hon evenito live is baſt in me? but Neis Hot, 


ea I; was: ſaying) this ſhane which” hinders 


Ad Att. 13427, 


me, 


EY Mag. E Ws 
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Coll. 
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Dictstor III. 
M. Euirius 
Ezribüus. 


Mag. Equit. 


Me HIs roRY of the Life 
© me, though I wiſh it did; for I ſhould then 
<< be, what I ought to be; but I can think of 
nothing to write upon. As to thoſe exhorta- 
tions, addreſſed to Alexander, by the eloquent 
and the learned of that time, you ſee on what 
points they turn: they are addreſſed to a youth, 
* inflamed with the thirſt of true glory, and de- 
« firing to be adviſed how to acquire it. On an 
e occaſion of ſuch dignity, words can never be 
ce wanting; but what can I do on my ſubject? 
« Yet I had ſcratched, as it were, out of the 
block ſome faint reſemblance of an image: 
* but becauſe there were ſome things hinted in 


<« it, a little better than what we fee done 


every day, it was diſliked : I am not at all ſor- 
« ry for it; for had the Letter gone, take my 
& word for it, I ſhould have had cauſe to re- 
e pent. For do you not ſee that very ſcholar 
of Ariſtotle, a youth of the greateſt parts, and 
ce the greateſt modeſty, after he came to be call- 
c ed a King, grow proud, cruel, extravagant? 


Do you imagine, that this man, ranked in the 


t proceſſions of the Gods, and inſhrined in the 
% ſame Temple with Romulus, will be pleaſed 
« with the moderate ſtile of my Letters? It is 
better that he be diſguſted at my not writing, 


„than at what I write: in a word, let him do 


„Nhat he pleaſes; for that problem, which I 
<« once propoſed to you, and thought ſo difficult, 
in what way 1 manage bim, is over with 
« me: and in truth, I now wiſh more, to feel 
ce rhe effect of his reſentment, be it what it will, 
* than I was before afraid of it [s].“ I beg of 
0 you therefore, ſays he, in another Letter, let 
© us have no more of this; but ſhew ourſelves 


[5] Ad Att, 13. 28. 
on at 
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< treat [T].“ 

_ From this little fact, one cannot help reflect- 
ing on be fatal effects of arbitrary power, upon 
the ſtudies and compoſitions of men of genius, 
and on the reſtraint, that it neceſſarily lays on the 
free courſe of good ſenſe and truth among men. 
It had yet ſcarce ſhewn itſelf in Rome, when we 
ſee one of the greateſt men, as well as the great- 


eſt wits which that 1 ever bred, em- 


barraſſed in the choice of a ſubject to write upon; 


and for fear of offending, chuſing not to write 
at all: and it was the ſame power, which, from 
this beginning, gradually debaſed the purity both 
of the Roman wit and language, from the per- 
fection of elegance, to which Cicero had advan- 
ced them, to that ſtate of rudeneſs and barbariſm, 


401 
&« at leaſt half free, by our ſilence and re- ._ 708. 
& | Ly * 2. 


Coll. 
C. Julius 
Ca8AR . 
Dictator III. 
M. Rullius 
EPIDus. 


Mag. Equit. 


which we find in the productions of the lower 


e 8 e 
HIS was the preſent ſtate of things between 


Ceæſar and Cicero; all the marks of kindneſs on 


Czfar's part; of coldneſs and reſerve on Cicero's. 
Ceſar was determined never to part with his 


power, and took the more pains, for that reaſon, 


to make Cicero eaſy under it : he ſeems indeed 
to have been ſomewhat afraid of him; not of 
his engaging in any attempt againſt his life ; but 
leſt by his inſinuations, his railleries, and his au- 
thority, he ſhould excite others to ſome act of 
violence : but what he more eſpecially defired 
and wanted, was to draw from him ſome public 
teſtimony of his approbation ; and to be recom- 
mended 5 his writings to the favor of poſterity. 


[:] Obſecro, abjiciamus mus; quod aſſequemur & ta- 
iſta; & ſemiliberi ſaltem ſi- cendo, & latendo— ib. 31. 


Vox. II. CiekRo- 


D d 
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A.l.rb..708. Cickko on the other hand, perceiving no ſtep 


* taken towards the eſtabliſhment of the 5 HIT 
C. Joris bu: more and more reaſon every day to deſpair of 


CR it, grew ſtill more indifferent to every thing elſe: 
Di ator III. the reſtoration of public liberty was the onely 
M. AMILWS condition, on which he could entertain any friend- 
Ni aun. ſhip with Cæſar, or think and ſpeak of him with 
Mag. Equit. Ser a 
any reſpect: without that, no favors could oblige 
him; ſince to receive them from a maſter, was 
an affront to his former dignity, and but a ſplen- 
did badge of ſervitude: books therefore were his 
onely comfort; for while he converſed with them, 
he found himſelf eaſy, and fancied himſelf free. 
—— Thus in a Letter to Caſſius, touching upon 
the miſery of the times, he adds, What is be- 
come then, you'll ſay, of Philoſophy ? Why, 
yours is in the kitchen; but mine is trouble- 
6c 818 to me: for I am aſhamed to live a ſlave; 
„and feign myſelf therefore to be doing ſome- 
„ thing elſe, that I may not hear the reproach 
& of Plato [].“ ts 
Dukixo Czſar's ſtay in Spain, Antony ſet 
forward from Italy, to pay his compliments to 
him there, or to meet him at leaſt on the road 
in his return towards home ; but when he had 


made about half of the journey, he met with. 


ſome diſpatches, which obliged him to turn back 
in all haſte ro Rome. This raiſed a new alarm in 
the city ; and eſpecially among the Pompeians, 
who were afraid, that Cæſar, Paving now ſub- 
dued all oppoſition, was reſolved, after the ex- 
ample of former Conquerors, to take his revenge 
in cool blood on all his adverſaries; and had ſent 


[z] Ubi igitur, inquies, cio me alias res agere, ne 


Philoſophia? Tua quidem in convicium Platonis audiam. 


culina; mea moleſta eſt. Pu- Ep. fam. 15. 18. 
det enim ſervire. Itacue fa- 


4 
1 Antony 


LE TTC 1 _— 
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Antony back, as the propereſt inſtrument to ex- 
ecute ſome orders of that ſort; Cicero himſelf 
had the ſame ſuſpicion, and was much ſurpriz- 
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Ci Juuws 1 


ed at Antony's ſudden return; till Balbus and Op- CxsA 


pius eaſed him of his apprehenſions, by ſending 
him an account of the true reaſon of it [x]: which, 
contrary to expectation, gave no uneaſineſs at laſt 
to any body, but to Antony himſelf, Antony 
had bought Pompey's Houſes. in Rome and the 
neighbourhood, with all their rich furniture, 4. 
Cæſars auction, ſoon after his return from Ægypt; 


Dictator III. 
M. Amiivs 
? LEPIDus. 


Mag. Equit. 


but truſting to his intereſt with Cæſar, and to the 


ports which he had born in advancing him: to 
is power, never dreamt of being obliged to 
pay for them; but Cæſar, being diſguſted by the 
account of his debauches, and extravagancies in 
Italy, and reſolved to ſhew himſelf the ſole maſ- 
ter, nor ſuffer any contradiction to his will, ſent 
peremptory orders to L. Plancus, the Prætor, 
to require immediate payment of Antony, or 
elſe to levy the money upon his ſureties, accord- 

to the tenor of their bond. This was the 
cauſe of his quick return, to prevent that diſ- 
grace from falling upon him, and find ſome 
means of complying with Cæſar's commands: it 
provoked him however to ſuch a degree, that in 
the height of his reſentment, he is ſaid to have 
entered into a deſign of taking away Cæſar's life ; 
of which Cæſar himſelf complained openly 1 in the 
Senate [y J. 


Dd 2 Tun 


* 
Lo 


idque tibi placuiſſe, ne per- 
turbarer. Illis egi 8 

—ib. 1 
[3] Appellatus es de pecu- 
nia, quam pro domo, pro 
hortis, pro ſectione debebas.-- 
& ad te & ad prædes tuos mi- 
lites 


L*] Heri cum ex aliorum 
1 — cognoviſſem de Anto- 
nii adventu, ad miratus ſum 
nihil eſſe in tuis. 
12. 18. | 
Die Antonio Balbus quoque 
ad me cum Oppio conſcripſit, 


Ad Att. 
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A. Urb. 00. Tz war being ended in Spain; by the death 
Cic: 62: of Cneus Pompey, and the flight of Sextiis, Cæſar 
c. Jvitvs - finiſhed his anſwer to Cicero's Cato, in two books, 
CSA which he ſent imm̃ediately to Rome, in order to 
Diaator III. be publiſhed.” This gave Cicero at laſt the argu- 
„ ment of a Letter to him, to return thanks for the 
May! quit 3 with which he had treated him in 
| #- piece; and to pay his compliments likewiſe 
in his türn, upon the elegance of the compoſi- 
tion. This Letter was communitated again to 
Balbus and Oppius, who declared themſelves ex- 
tremely pleaſed with it, and forwarded it directly 
to Cæſar. In Cicero's account of it to Atticus, 
QT forgot, ſays he, to ſend you a copy of what 
& I wrote to Cæſar: not for the reaſon, which 
« you ſufpe&, that I was aſhamed to let you ſee, 
« how well I could flatter : for in truth, I wrote 
c to him no otherwiſe, than as if I was writing 
Eto an equal; for I really have a good opinion 
&'of his two books, as I told you, when we 
« were together; and wrote therefore both with- 
et gut flattering him; and yet fo, that he will 
read nothing, I believe; with more plea- 


«ſjre-[2].* | 
Es ppc LT Se 10,074 CA 
tes mifit—— [Phil. 2. 20.] deferretur ad Dolabellam: 
Idcirco urbem terrore noctur - {ed ejus exemplum miſi ad 


no, Italiam multorum die- 


rum metu perturbaſti ne L. 
Plancus prædes tuos venderet 
— lib. z.] Quin his ipſis 
temporibus domi Cæſaris per- 
cuſſor ab iſto miſſus, depre- 


henſus dicebatur eſſe cum ſi- 


ca. De quo Cæſar in Sena- 
tu, aperte in te invehens, 


queſtus eſt — ib. 29. 


[x] Conſcripſi de his li- 


bris epiſtolam Cæſari, quæ 


T 


Balbum: & Oppium, ſeripſi- 
ue ad eos, ut tum deferri 
ad Dolabellam juberunt meas 
litteras, fi exemplum pro- 
baſſent; ita mihi reſcripſe- 
runt, nihil unquam ſe legiſſe 
melius. Ad Att. 13. 50. 
Ad. Cæſarem quam miſi 
epiſtolam, ejus exemplum fu- 
it me tum tibi mittere; nec 
1d, fuit quod ſuſpicaris, ut me 
puderet tui — nec mehercule 
EO ſcripſi 


WWW 


IA 


tw 2%: 4. VÞ 


cy 
ws - 


ſtead of admiring and 


| Ty, for the ſake of ſo bad a neighbour [b]. 


ſeriph, aliter ac fi aps loc 
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CæsaAR returned to Rome about the end of 


September; ; when diveſting himſelf of the Con- 
ſulſhip, he conferred it on Q, Fabius 22 08 
and C. Trehenius, for the three remaining months 

che year JJ. His farlt care, after his arrival, — 
to entertain the City with he m 4 e. triumph, 
which Rome had ever ſeen : but the T6 in- 
applauding it, as he ex- 
pected, were ſullen and ſilent; conſidering it, 


as it really was, a triumph over themſelves; pur- 


chaſed by the loſs of their liberty, and che de- 
ſtruction — the beſt and nobleſt families of the 


Republic. They had before given the ſame proof 


of their diſcontent at the Circenſian games; where 
Cezſar's Aatue, by a decree of the Senate, WES 


carried in the proceſſion, along with thaſe of the 
Geds : for they gave none of their uſual acclama- 


tions to tbe favorite Deities, as they paſſed, ef 
 tbey ſhould be thought to give them to Ceſar. Atti- 


cus ſent an account of it to Cicero, who ſays in 
anſwer to him, Your Letter was agreeable, though 


the ſhew was ſo ſad — the people however behaved 


bravely, who would not clap even the Goddeſs Viite- 
Cæſar 
however to make amends for the unpopularity 
of his triumph, and to put the people into 

humor, entertained the whole City ſoon after 
with ſomething more fublaoagl than ſheys ; 49a 


nos noviſſimos menſes. Swot. 


S No, quæ ſcriberem. Bene 
enim exiſtimo de illis libris, 
ut tibi coram. Itaquę ſcrip- 
f & 4x0\ax5vTv;, & tamen 
Fc, ut nihil eum exiftimem 
lecturum libentius. Ib. 5 1. 
La] Utraque anno binos 


Conſules ſubſtituit ſibi in ter- 


943 


J. Cæſ. 76. 

[8] Go tuas Ltteras ! 
etſi acerba pompa—populum 
vero præclarum, quod prop- 
ter tam malum vicinum, ne 
Victoriæ quidem ploditur. Ad 


Att. 13. 44. 
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A: Urb. 708. — dinners, with plenty of the moſt eſteemed 


ic. 62. 
"Coll. 


G Fabio f 


Maximus, 


C. Tak BO- 


NIUS, © 


and coſtly wines, 'of Chios and Falernum cl. 
Soo after Cæſar's triumph, the Conſul Fabius, 
one of his Lieutenants in Spain, was allowed to 
triumph too, for the reduction of ſome parts of 
that province, which had revolted : but the mag- 
nificence of Cæſar's made Fabius's triumph appear 
contemptible; er Bis models of the conquered 
" Towns, which were always a part of the ſhew, 
being made onely of wood, when Cxfar's were of 
Silver or Ivory, Chryſippus merrily called them, 


tbe caſes onely of Cæſar s Towns [d]. 


' Cicrno reſided generally in the Country, and 
withdrew himſelf wholly from the Senate [e]: 
bur on Czſar's approach towards Rome, Lepidus 
began to preſs him by repeated Letters, to come 
and give them his aſſiſtance ; aſſuring him, hat 
' both be aud Ceſar: would take it very kindly of him. 
He could not gueſs, for what particular ſervice 
they wanted him, except the dedication of ſome Tem- 
ple, to which the preſence of three Augurs was ne- 
* ceffary [F]. But whatever it was, as his friends had 


Te] id non & Cæſar 


Dictator triumphi ſui cœna 


vini Falerni amphoras, Chii 


a cados in convivia diftribuit ? 
idem in Hiſpanienfi trium- - 


pho Chium & Falernum de- 
dit. Plin. Hiſt. 14. 15; 
Adjecit 8 Hiſpanienſem 
victoriam duo prandia. Su- 
- eton. 38. 
Win Ut Chryſippus, cum 
in triumpho Cæſaris eborea 


pida eiſent tranſlata, & poſt 


dles paucos Fabii Maximi lig- 
nea, thecas eſſe oppidorum 
Cæſaris dixit. W 6. 


| long been urging the ſame advice, and perſuading 


3. Dio. 234. = 

[e]! Cum his temporibus 
non lane i in 55 1 0 
rem 7 fam. 13 

/] Ecce tibi, 25 Lier. 
dus, ut veniam. Opinor Au- 
gures nil habere ad Tem- 
plum effandum. Ad Att. 13. 
42. | 
Lepidus ad me heri— lit- 
teras miſit. Rogat magno- 


pere ut ſim Kale .in Senatu, 


me & ſibi & Cæſari vehemen- 


ter gratum eſſe facturum— 
ib. 47. 


him 


im 


him occaſion to reflect on what he had not per- 
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him to return to public affairs, he conſented at A. Urb. 708. 
laſt, to quit his retirement and come to the City; Cie. 62. 


where ſoon after Cæſar's arrival he had an oppor- q — _ 


tunity of employing his authority and eloquence, Maxmwvs, - - 
where he exerted them always with the greateſt C. Taz s0- 


puleaſure, in the ſervice and defence of an old #198. 


friend, King Deiotarus. 3 

ITuISs Prince had already been deprived by 
Cæſar of part of his dominions, for his adhe- 
rence to Pompey, and was now in danger of lo- 
ſing the reſt, from an accuſation preferred againſt 


him by his Grandſon, of a deſign pretended to 
have been formed by him againſt Cæſar's life, 


when Cæſar was entertained at his houſe, four 


years before, on his return from Egypt. The 
charge was groundleſs and ridiculous; but under 
his preſent diſgrace, any charge was ſufficient to 
ruin him; and Cæſar's countenancing it ſo far, 
as to receive and hear it, ſnewed a ſtrong preju- 
dice againſt the King; and that he wanted onely 
a pretence for ſtripping him of all that remained 
to him. Brutus likewiſe intereſted himſelf very = 
warmly in the ſame cauſe ; and when he went to 
meet Cæſar, on his road from Spain, made an 
Oration to him at Nicea, in favor of Deiotarus, 
with a freedom, which ſtartled Cæſar, and gave 


ceived ſo clearly before, the nvincible fiercenefs 
and vehemence of Brutus's temper [g]. The pre- 
ſent trial was held in Czfar's houſe ; where Cice- 


| 12 Ad Att. 14. 1. The 
Jeſu 


its, Catrou and Rouille, 
take Nicea, where Brutus 
made this ſpeech, to be the 
Capital of Bithynia, Deiota- 


rus's kingdom: but it was a 


City on the Ligurian coaſt, 
ſtill called Nice, where Bru- 


tus met Cæſar on his laſt re- 
turn from Spain, and when 
he was not able to prevail 
for Deiotarns, Cicero was 
forced to undertake the cauſe 
as ſoon as Cæſar came to 
Rome. Vid. Hiſt. Tom. 17. 
p. 91. not. { 

5 ro 


4⁰⁸ 


Me HIsTORT of the Lift: 


A. Urb. 508. to ſo manifeſtly expoſed the malice of the accuſer, 


Cic. 62> 
9 2 

Fakzlus 

Max iuus, 


C. TxaEBO- 


NIUs. 


of. the whole affair upon the ſpot. 


and the innocence of the accuſed, that Cæſar, 


being determined not to acquit, yet aſhamed to 
condemn him, choſe the expedient of reſervin 
his ſentence to farther deliberation, till he ſhoul 


go in perſon into the Eaft, and inform himſelf 
Cicero ſays, 
that Deiotarus, neither preſent nor abſent, could 
ever obtain any favor or equity from Czſar : and 
that as oft as he pleaded for him, which he was 


always ready to do, he could never perſuade Ceſar, to 


think any thing reaſonable, that be aſked for him [B]. 
He ſent a copy of his oration 7o the King ; and, 
at Dolabella's requeſt, gave another likewiſe to 
him: excuſing it, as a rrifling performance, and 
hardly worth tranſcribing ; but 1 had a mind, 
Tays he, to make a lis bt preſent fo my old friend 
2a hoſt, of coarſe ſtuff indeed, yet ſuch as his pre- 
ſenis uſually are to me [i]. 

Sou little time after this trial, Cæſar, to ſhew 
his confidence in Cicero, invited himfelf to ſpend 
a day with him, at his houſe in the country; 
and choſe be third day of the Saturnalia for his vi- 


. tit; a ſeaſon always dedicated to mirth and feaſt- 
Ing among friends and relations [#]. Cicero gives 


170 Quis enim cuiquam legus, ut cauſam tenuem & 
Inimicitior, quam Deiotaro inopem, nec ſeriptione mag- 


oY 1 Ea b * a 1 * Py a FY a. * a . „ a ww KC 


Cæfar ?— a quo nec præſens, no opere dignam. Sed ego 


nec abſens Rex Deiotarus 
quidquam æqui boni impe- 
travit — ille nunquam, ſem- 
per enim abſenti affui Deio- 
taro, quicquam fibi, quod 
nos pro ilfo poſtularemus, æ- 
quum dixit videri. Philip. 
2. 37+ | 
[i] Oratiunculum pro Dei- 
otaro, quam requirebas 
ubi miſi. Quam velim ic 


hoſpiti veteri & amico mu- 
nuſculum mittere volui levi - 
denſe, craſſo filo, cujuſmodi 
| ”_ ſolent eſſe munera. Ep. 
. 

[4] This Feſtival, after 
Cæſar's reformation of the 
Kalendar, began on the 17th 
of December, and laſted three 
days. Macrob. Saturn. 1. x. 


Atticus 


Fa n PIPE _— E CO JI. ” 1 PTY 


xc ed! 


, 
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Atticus the following account of the entertain- A. Urb. 505. 
ment, and how the day paſſed between them: Cie. 62. 
. O this gueſt, ſays he, whom I fo much dread- G esto, 

yet I had no reaſon to repent of him: for M 3 
cc he was well pleaſed with his reception. When C. Tarno- 
« he came the evening before, on the eighteenth, 1οẽ. 
% to my neighbour- Philip's, the houſe was ſo 
cc crouded with ſoldiers, that there was ſcarce a 
room left empty for Cæſar to ſup in: there 
< yere about two thouſand of them: which gave 
te me no ſmall pain for the next day: but Barba 
« Cafhus relieved me; for he aſſigned me a 
guard, and made the reſt encamp in the field: 
« ſo that my houſe was clear. On the nine- 
<« teenth, he ſtaid at Phihp's till one in the after- 
„ noon; but ſaw nobody; was ſettling accounts, 
<« J gueſs, with Balbus ; then took a walk on 
<« the ſhore ; bathed after two ; heard the verſes 


* on Mamurra [7]; at which he never changed 


LI] Mamurra was a Ro- 


man Knight, and General of - 


the Artillery to Cæſar in Gaul; 
where he raiſed an immenſe 
fortune, and is faid to have 
been the firſt man in Rome, 
who incruſted his houſe with 
marble, and made all his pil- 
lars of folid marble. [Plin. 
Hiſt. 36. 6.] He was ſe- 
verely laſhed, together with 


Caeſar himſelf, for his ex- 


ceſſive luxury, and more in- 
famous: vices, by Catullus; 
whoſe verſes are ſtill extant, 
and the ſame probably that 
Cicero here refers to, as be- 
ing firſt read to Cæſar at his 
houſe. Vid. Catull. 27, 55. 
The reader perhaps will 
not readily underſtand the 
time and manner of*Czſar's 


paſſing from Philip's houſe ts 


(Ciceros in this ſhort account 
of it: but it muſt be remem- 


h bered, that their villa's were 
adjoining to each other on 


the Formian coaſt near Ca- 


jeta; ſo that when Cæſar 


came out of Philip's at one, 
he took a walk on the ſhore 
for about an hour, and then 


entered into Cicero's; Where 


the bath was prepared ſor 
him, and in bathing he heard 
Catullus's verſes; not pro- 
duced by Cicero, for that 
would not have been agree- 
able to good manners, but by 
ſome of his own friends, who 


attended him, and who knew | 


his deſire to ſee every thing, 
that was publiſhed againit 
him, as well as his eaſineſs 
in ſlighting or forgiving it. 


** countenance ; 


Gait. . 
Q. Fazrvs 
Maximus, 
C. TxRBO- 


NIUS, 
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ee countenance ;. was rubbed, anointed, ſat down 


c to table. Having taken a vomit juſt before, 
<« he eat and drank freely, and was very chear- 
<« full n]: the Supper was good and well ſerved: 


ce But our diſcourſe at table, as we eat, 1 
&« For taſt and ſeaſoning ſtill excell'd our meat [u]. 


cc Beſides Cæſar's table, his friends were plenti- 
ce fully provided for in three other rooms; nor 
« was there any thing wanting to his freedmen 
ce of lower rank, and his ſlaves; but the better 
ec ſort were elegantly treated. In a word, I ac- 
« quitted myſelf like a man: yet he is not a 
ce gueſt to whom one would ſay at parting, 
« pray call upon me again, as you return: once 


(u] The cuſtom of taking 


a vomit both immediately be- 


fore and after meals, which 


Cicero mentions Czſar to 
have done on different occa- 
ſions, [pro Deiot. 7.] was ve- 
ry common with the Romans, 
and uſed by them as an in- 
ſtrument both of their luxu- 
ry, and of their health: zhey 
vomit, ſays Seneca, that they 
may eat. and eat that they may 


vomit. [ Conſol. ad Helo. .] 


By this evacuation before 
eating, they were prepared 
to eat more plentifully; and 
by emptying themſelves pre- 
ſently after it, prevented any 
hurt from repletion. Thus 
Vitellius, who was a famous 

lutton, is ſaid to have pre- 
e, his life by conſtant vo- 
mite, while he deſtroyed all 


his companions, who did not 


uſe the ſame cautions : [Sue- 


ton. 12, Dio. 65. 734.) And 
the practice was thought ſo 
effectual for ſtrengthening the 
conſtitution, that it was the 


conſtant regimen of all the 


Athletæ, or the profeſſed 
Wreſtler's, trained for the 
public ſhews, in order to 
make them more robuſt. So 
that Czſar's vomiting before 
dinner was a ſort of compli- 
ment to Cicero, as it intimat- 
ed a reſolution to paſs the 
day chearfully, and to eat and 
drink freely with him. 

[+] This is a citation from 
Lucilius, of an Hexameter 
verſe, with part of a ſecond, 
which is not diſtinguiſhed 
from the text, in the editions 
of Cicero's Letters. 


ſed bene cocto et 
condito {:rmone bono, & fi 


querts libenter. 


« 
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1 « is enough: we had not a word on buſineſs, A. Urb. 708. ſ | 
L but many on points of literature: in ſhort, he _ - 1 
- Vas delighted with his entertainment, and paſ- Q x — bl 
: <« ſed the day agreeably. He talked of ſpend- Max iuus, 1 
< ing one day at Puteoli; another at Baiæ: thus C. Tzxzzo- - 160 
* you ſee the manner of my receiving him; 1s. Ml 
|. “ ſomewhat troubleſome indeed, but not uneaſy "hl 
e to me. I ſhould ſtay here a little longer, and i 
i * then to Tuſculum. As he paſſed by Dolabel- i 
Ir * 1a's villa, his troops marched cloſe by his Mi 
n * horſe's ſide, on the right and left; which was * 
> done no where elſe. I had this from Nicias [o].“ 0 
. O the laſt of December, when the Conſul i | 
a Trebonius was abroad, his Collegue Q. Fabius [Wl 
T, died ſuddenly ; and his death being declared in 10 
ce the morning, C. Caninius Rebilus was named by 1 
Cæſar to the vacancy at one in the afternoon; 
nd whoſe office was to continue onely through the re- 
"a maining part of that day. This wanton profana- 
ra tion of the ſovereign dignity of the Empire raiſ- 
he ed a general indignation in the City; and a Con- 
ſed ſulate ſo ridiculous gave birth to much raillery, 
— and many jokes which are tranſmitted to us by 
— the ancients [»]; of which Cicero, who was the 
ore chief author of them, gives us the following ſpe- 
_ cimen, in his own account of the fact. 
At- ; 
= 8 Cicero to Curius. 
om 4 no longer either adviſe or deſire you to 
ter “ come home to us, but want to fly ſome whi- 
_ „ ther myſelf, where I may hear neither the 
ons <* names nor the 4s of theſe ſons of Pelops. It 
| eis incredible, how meanly I think of myſelf, 
ro of i 
& ff [o] Ad Att. 13. $2. | 
| ( p ] Maciob. Saturn, 2. 3 Dio. p. 236. | 
« is 2 6 for 
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A. Urb. 708. for being preſent. at theſe tranſactions. You 


. Cie. 6a. 
Col. 

Q. Fantus 

Maximus, 


C. TarBO- 
„ chem. 


NIUss. 


e had ſurely an early foreſight of what was com- 
ing on, when you ran away from this place: 
« for though it be vexatious to hear of ſuch 
things, yet that is more tolerable than to ſee 
It is well, that you were not in the 
ec field, when at ſeven i in the morning, as they 
£5 were proceeding to an election of Quæſtor 8, 


the Chair of Q. Maximus, whom they called 


« Conſul [q], was ſet in it's place: but, his 
death . immediately proclamed, it was re- 
% moved; and Cæſar, though be, had taken the 
60 auſpices for an aſſembly of the Tribes, 
Ae — it to an aſſembly of the Centuries; 
44 and, at one in the afternoon, declared a new 
ec Conſul, who was to govern till one the next 
„ morning. I would have you to know there- 
« fore, that whilſt Caninius was Conſul, nobody 
ic dined; and that there was uo crime committed in 
His Conſulſhip, for he was ſo wonderfully eygi- 
ti /aut, that through his whole adminiſtration he 
e never ſo much as ſlept. Theſe things ſeem ri- 
« giculous to you, who were abſent, but were 
ec you to ſee them, you would hardly refrain 
% from tears. What if I ſhonld tell you the 
« reſt? For there are numberleſs facts of the 
« ſame kind; which I could never have born, 


c if I had not taken — in the port of Philo- 


| knowledg 


4 Cie would not al- 


low @ Conjul of three months 
ſo irregularly choſen, to be 


8 called a Conſul; nor 


ople themſelves ac- 

e him: for, as Sue- 
tonius tells us, [in J. Cf. 
80 1 when upon F abius' s en- 


3 8 


trance into the Theater, his 
Officers, according to cuſtom, 
proclamed his preſence, and 
ordered the people to make 
way for the Conſul ; the whole 
aſſembly cried out, he is ac 
Conſul. 


5 ſophy, 


aps. 2 oor and. eb. Rood; ut as. wo. os r aut. 
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1- % ſophy, with our friend Atticus, the companion I. 
>: <& and partner of my ſtudies, &c. [r! T? 
h CæsAR had ſo many creatures and depen- 
2 dents, who expected the honor of the Confulſhip 
z from him, as the reward of their ſervices, that 
y it was impoſſible to oblige them all in the regular 
8, way, ſo that he was forced to conttive the expe- 
d dient of ſplitting it, as it were, into parcels, and 
is conferring it for à few months, or weeks, or even 
e- days, as it happened to ſuit his convenience: and 
* as the thing itſelf was now but a name, without 
8, any real power, it was of little moment for what 
Þ term it was granted; ſince the ſhorteſt gave the 
W fame privilege with the longeſt, and a man once 
xt declared Conſul, enjoyed ever after the rank and 
4 character of a conſular Senator [5]. OO 
ly 79 | | 
in On the opening of the new year Cæſar en- A. Urb. 70g. 
i- tered into his fifth Conſulſpip, in partnerſhip with Cie. 63. 
he M. Antony: he had promiſed it all along to Do- © Fr... 
i- tabella, but, contrary to expectation, took it at C sax V. 
re laſt to himſelf. This was contrived by Antony, M. An ro- 
in who, jealous of Dolabella, as a rival in Cæſar's x ius. 
ge favor, had been ſuggeſting ſomewhat to his dif- 
1 advantage, and laboring to create a diffidence of 
n, him in Cæſar; which ſeems to have been the 
o- ground of what is mentioned above, Cæſar's 
arding himſelf ſo particularly, when he paſſed by 

. 225 Villa. Dolabella was ſenſibly touched with 
- this affront, and came full of indignation to the 
14 Senate; where, not daring to vent his ſpleen on 
he Cæſar, he entertained the aſſembly with a ſevere 
1 ſpeech againſt Antony, which drew on many 
PE warm and angry words between them ; till Czfar, 

to end the diſpute, promiſed to reſign the Con- 
2 lr] Ep. fam. 7. 30. [5] Vid. Dio. p. 240. 


ſulſhip 
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Coſi. 
C. Juiivs 


Cxsar V. 
M. Axro- 


NIUS, 
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A. 2 709. ſulſhip to Dolabella, before he went to the Par. 


thian war: but Antony proteſted, that by bis au- 
thority as Augur, be would diſturb that election, 
whenever it ſpould be attempted [t]; and declared, 
without any ſcruple, that the ground of his quar- 
rel with Dolabella was, for having caught bim in 
an attempt to debauch his wife Antonia, the 
daughter of his Uncle; though that was thought 
to be a calumny, contrived to color his divorce 
with her, and his late marriage with F ulvia, the 
widow of Clodius []. 

CA$AR was now in the height of all his glory, 
and dreſſed, as Florus ſays, .in all his trappings, 
like a vittim deſtined to ſacrifice [x]. He had re- 
ceived from the Senate the moſt extravagant ho- 
nors, both human and divine, which flattery 
could invent; a Temple, Altar, Prieft ; his Image 
carried in proceſſ on with" the Gods; his Statue 
among the Kings; one of the months called after his 
name, and a perpetual Difatorſhip [y]. Cicero 
endeavoured to reſtrain the exceſs of this com- 
plaiſance, within the bounds of reaſon [ ⁊]; but in 


vain; ſince Cæſar was more forward to receive, 


than they to give; and out of the gaiety of his 
pride, and to try, as it were, to what length 
their adulation would reach; when he was actu- 


[:} Cum Czfar oſtendiſ. ſus es, quod 40 ea ſorori & 
ſet, ſe priuſquam proficiſ- uxori tuæ ſtuprum oblatum 
ceretur, Dolabellam Conſu- eſſe comperiſtes. Phil. 2. 
lem eſſe juſſurum hic bonus 38. 


Augur eo ſe ſacerdotio præ- 
ditum- eſſe dixit, ut comitia 
auſpiciis vel impedire vel vi- 
tiare poſſet, idque ſe factu- 
rum aſſeveravit. Phil. 2. 32. 
1] Frequentiſſimo ſenatu 
—hanc tibi eſſe cum Dola- 
bella cauſam odii dicere au- 


[x] Quz omnia, velut i in- 
fulæ, in deſtinatam mort 
42 congerebantur. of 


[ olp1/ F lor. ibid. Sueton. J. 
I Plutarch. in Caf. 
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a title, which could add nothing but envy, and 
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ally poſſeſſed of every thing, which carried with A. Urb. 70g. 


it any real power, was not content ſtill without = 63. 


C. 
popular odium ; and wanted 7o be called a King . S 


Plutarch thinks it a ſtrange inſtance of folly in M. Ax ro- 
the people to endure with patience all the real 1s. 
effects of Kingly government, yet declare ſuch an 
abhorrence to the name. But the folly was not 
ſo ſtrange in the people, as it was in Cæſar: it is 
natural to the multitude to be governed by names 
rather than things; and the conſtant art of par- 
ties to keep up that prejudice; but it was unpar- 
donable in ſo great a man, as Cæſar, to lay fo 
much ſtreſs on a title, which, ſo far from being 
an honor to him, ſeemed to be a diminution ra- 
ther of that ſuperior dignity, which he already 
enjoyed. 

Ao the other compliments, that were paid 
to him, there was @ new fraternity of Luperci in- 
ſtituted to his honor, and called by his name ; 
of which Antony was the head. Young Quin- 
tus Cicero was one of this ſociety, with the con- 
ſent of his Father, though to the diſſatisfaction 
of his Uncle; who conſidered it, not onely as a 
low piece of flattery, but an indecency for a 
young man of family, to be engaged in ceremo- 
nies 5 immodeſt of running naked and frantic 
about the Streets [a]. The Feſtrval was held 
about the middle of February; and Cæſar, in his 
triumphal robe, ſeated himſelf in the Roſtra, in a 
golden Chair, to ee the diverſion of the running; 
where, in the midſt of their ſport, the Confal 
Antony, at the head of his naked crew, made him 


[a] Quintus' Pater quar- nat duplici dedecore cumu- 
tum vel potius milleſimum latam domum. Ad Att, 15. 
nihil ſapit, qui lætetur Lu- 5, 
perco filio & Statio, ut cer- 
the 


46 
„Urb. 709. the offer of a Regal Diadem, and attempted to put 
"Ge. 6s it upon A. at the ſight of which ee 
C. julio Haan ed from the whale Forum; till upon Cæ- 
Cxsas V. far's [light refuſal of it, the people loudly teſti- 
M. Awre- fied their joy, by an univerſal ſhout. Antony 
NIUS, 
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wever ordered it to be entered in the public 


acts, that by. the command of the people, he bad 
ered the Kingly name aud power to Ceſar, and 
vat Cæſar wonld not accept it [b]. 
WaiLE this affair of ihe King 


and alarmed the city, two of the Tribuns, Ma- 
rullus and Cæſetius, were particularly active in 
Gcuraging every ſtep and attempt towards it: 
they ook off the Diadem, which certain perſons 


| had privately put upon Cæſar's Statue in the Roſ- 
tra, and committed thoſe to priſon, who were 


fuſpected to have done it; and publicly puniſhed 
others for ' daring to ſalute bim in the ſtreets by 
the name of King; declaring, that Czſar bimſelf 
refuſed and abborred that title, This provoked 
Czſar beyond his uſual temper, and command of 
himſelf; ſo that he accuſed them to the ſenate, 
Ha defign to raiſe a ſedition againſt him, by per- 
fan the City, that be really affected to be a King; 
but when the aſſembly was going to paſs the ſe- 
vereſt ſentence upon them, he was content with 


depoſing them from their Magiſtracy, and expelling 


fit in Faſtis ad Lupercalia, C. 
Czſari, Dictatori . 
M. Antonium Conſulem po- 


[La] Sedebat in Roſtris col- 
lega tuus, amictus toga pur- 
purea, in ſella aurea, coro- 


ly T itle amuſed 


natus : adſcendis, accedis ad 


ſellam — diadema oftendis : 


gemitus toto foro—tu diade- 
ma imponebas cum plangore 
Fopuli, ille cum plauſu reji- 
ciebat— at enim adſeribi juſ- 


_ juſſu regnum detuliſſe, 
zfarem uti noluiſſe. [Phil. 


2. 34. ] Quod ab eo ita re- 


pulfum erat, ut non offenſus 


videretur. Vell. P. 2. 56. 


them 
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tbem from the Senate [c]: which convinced peo- A. Urb. 509, 
ple ſtill the more, of his real fondneſs for a name, Cic. 63. 


that he pretended to deſpiſe. 8 
H had now prepared all things for his expe- 
dition againſt the Parthians; had ſent his legions 


before him into Macedonia; ſettled the ſucceſſion xius. 


of all the Magiſtrates for 120 years to come [d]; 
appointed Dolabella to take his own place, as 


Conſul of the current year; named A. Hirtius 


and C. Panſa, for conſuls of the next; and D. 
Brutus, and Cn. Plancus, for the following year: 
but before his departure, he reſolved to have the 
Regal Title conferred upon him by the Senate, 
who were too ſenſible of his power, and obſe- 
quious to his will, to deny him any thing : and 
to make it the more palatable at the ſame time to 
the people, he cauſed a report to be induſtriouſly 
propagated through the city, of ancient prophecies 
found in the Sibylline books, that the Parthians 
could not be conquered, but by a King, on the 
ſtrength of which, Cotta, one of the Guardians of 


thoſe books, was to move the Senate, at their next 


meeting, to decree the title of king to him [el. 


Cicero ſpeaking afterwards of this deſign, ſays, 


it was expected that ſome forged teſtimonies would 
be produced, to. ſhew, that he, whom we had felt 
in reality to be a King, ſhould be called alſo by that 
name, if we would be ſafe : but let us make a bar- 
gain with the keepers of thoſe Oracles, that they 


bring any thing out of them, rather than a Ning; 


[c] Sueton. J. Cal. 79. L. Cottam Quindecim virum 


Dio. p. 245. App. |, 2. p. ſententiam difturum ; ut quo- 
496. Vell. P. 2. 68. niam libris fatalibus contine- 
la] Etiamne Conſules & retur, Parthos non niſi a Re- 


Tribunos plebis in biennium, ge poſſe vinci, Cæſar Rex 


quos ille voluit? Ad Att. appellaretur. Sueton. c. 79. 
14. 6. Dio. p. 247. | 
[e] Proximo autem Senatu, 


You. II. E e which 


C. Julius 
CAR V. 
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c : » 


Again at Rome [F]. 


Ox would naturally have expected, after all 


the fatigues and dune through which Cæſar 
had made his way to Empire, that he would have 


choſen to ſpend the remainder of a declining 
life in the quiet enjoyment. of all the honors and 
pleaſures, which abſolute power, and a com- 
mand of the world could beſtow : but in the 
midſt of all this glory, he was a ſtranger ſtill to 
eaſe: he ſaw the people generally diſaffected to 


him, and impatient under his government; and 


though amuſed a while with the ſplendor of his 
ſhews and triumphs, yet regretting” ſeverely in 


cool blood the price, that they had paid for 


them; the loſs of their liberty, with the lives 
of the beſt and nobleſt of their fellow Citizens. 
This expedition therefore againſt the Parthians 
ſeems to have been a political pretext for remov- 


ing himſelf from, the Murmurs of the City; and 
leaving to his Miniſters the exerciſe of an invi- 


dious power, and the taſk of taming the ſpirits 
of the populace ; whilſt he, by employing Fim- 
ſelf in gathering treſh laurels in the Eaſt, and ex- 
tending the bounds, and retrieving the honor of 
the Empire, againſt its moſt dreaded enemy, 
might gradually reconcile them to a reign, that 
was gentle and clement at home, ſucceſsfull and 
glorious abroad. 


Bur his impatience to be a King defeated all 


[Quorum Interpres nu- tiſtibus agamus, ut quidvis 
er falſa quzdam hominum potius ex illis libris, quam 

fama dicturus in Senatu pu- regem proferant, quem Ro- 

tabatur, eum, quem re vera mz poſthac nec Dii nec ho- 

regem habebamus, appe!lan- mines eſſe patientur. De 

dum quoque eſſe Regem, ſi Divin. 2. 54. 

ſalvi eſſe vellemus cum An- 


— 


his 


aidvis 
quam 
n Ro- 
ec ho- 


De 


his 


F M. TULLIUS C10 E RO. 
his projects, and accelerated his fate ; and puſhed 
on the nobles, who had conſpired againſt his life, 
to the immediate execution of their plot; that 
they might ſave themſelves the ſhame of being 
forced to concur in an act, which they heartily 
deteſted [g]: and the Two Brutus's in particular, 
the honor of whoſe houſe was founded in the 
extirpation of Kingly Government, could not but 
conſider it as a perſonal infamy, and a diſgrace to 

their very name, to ſuffer the reſtoration of it. 
TnERE were above ſixty perſons ſaid to be en- 
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gaged in 1bis conſpiracy [G]; the greateſt part of 


them of the Senatorian rank; but M. Brutus, 
and C. Caſſius were the chief in credit and autho- 


rity ; the firſt contrivers and movers of the whole 


deſign. EN 
M. Junivs Brutus was about one and forty 


years old; of the moſt illuſtrious family of the 


Republic ; deriving his name and deſcent in a 


direct line from that firſt Conſul, L. Brutus, who 


expelled Tarquin, and gave freedom to the Ro- 


man people [z]. Having loft his F ather when 


very 


[g] Quæ cauſa conjuratis 
fuit maturandi deſtinata ne- 
otia, ne aſſentiri neceſſe eſ- 


ſet. Suet. J. Cæſ. 80. Dio 


247. 
[+] Conſpiratum eſt in eum 
a Sexaginta amplius, C. Caſ- 
ſio, Marcoque & Decimo Bru- 
to principibus conſpirationis. 
R ? 
[i] Some of the 


ancient 


writers call in queſtion this 


account of Brutus's deſcent; 
lara the ſk of Ha- 
licarnaſſus, the moſt judici- 
ous and critical of them, who 
alledges ſeveral arguments a- 


E e 2 


gainſt it, which ſeem to be 


very plauſible. Yet while 


Brutus lived, it was univer- 
ſally allowed to him. Ci- 
cero mentions” it in his pub- 
lic ſpeeches, and other writ- 


ings, as a fact, that nobody 


doubted ; and often ſpeaks 


'of the Image of old Brutus, 


which Marcus kept in his 
houſe among thoſe of his An- 
ceſtors : and Atticus, who 
was peculiarly curious in the 
antiquities of the Roman fa- 
milies, drew up Brutus ge- 
nealogy for him; and deduced 
his ſucceſſion from that old 
Hero, 
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A. Urb. 709. very young, he was trained with great care by 


Cic. 63. 
Coll. - 
C.-Jurivs 


CesarV. 


M. AnTo- 
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his uncle Cato, in all the ſtudies of polite letters, 


. eſpecially of eloquence and Philoſophy, and un- 


der the diſcipline of ſuch a Tutor, imbibed a 
warm love 9 liberty and virtue. He had ex- 
cellent parts, and equal induſtry, and acquired 
an early fame at the bar; where he pleaded ſe- 
veral cauſes of great importance, and was eſ- 
teemed the moſt eloquent and learned of all the 


young nobles of his age. His manner of ſpeak- 


ing was correct, elegant, judicious, yet wanting 


that force and copiouſneſs, which is required in 
a a conſummate Orator. But 1 was his 


favorite ſtudy; in which, though he profeſſed 
himſelf of the more moderate ſect of the old Aca- 
deny, yet from a certain pride and gravity of tem- 
per, he affected the ſeverity of the Stoic; and to 
imitate his uncle Cato; to which he was wholly 
unequal; for he was of a mild, mercifull, and 
* diſpoſition; averſe to every thing 
cruel; and was often forced by the tenderneſs of 
his nature to confute the rigor of his principles. 
While his mother lived in the greateft familiarity 
with Ceſar, he was conſtantly attached to the 
Hero, in a direct line through vilia, cannot be ſuppoſed 


-all the intermediate ages from to have commenced, till ma- 
father to ſon. Corn. Nep. ny years after Brutus was 


vit. Att. 18. Tuſcul. Diſp. born; or not till Cæſar had 


122 loſt his firſt wife Cornelia, 
He was born in the Con- whom he married when he 
ſulſhip of L. Cornelius Cinna was very ycung, and always 
III. and Cn. Papirius Carbo, tenderly loved; and whoſe 
A. U. 668. which fully con- funeral oration he made when 
futes the vulgar ſtory of his he was Quæſtor, and conſe- 
being commonly believed to quently thirty years old. Vid. 
be Cæſar's fon, ſince he was Sueton. J. Cæſ. c 1, 6, 50. 
but fifteen years younger than it. Brut. p. 343. 447. & Cor- 
Czfar himſelf: whoſe fami- radi natos. 55 
liarity with his mother Ser- | 


oppoſite 


ey ey A . eb ek, A A ff a os 


oſite 


| whom he hated, and acted on that ſide, with a G. 
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oppoſite party, and firm to the intereſts of liber- A. Urb 70g. 
ty : for the ſake of which he followed Pompey, by Sol 
diſtinguiſhed | zeal. At the battel of Pharſalia, C AN V. 
Cæſar gave particular orders to find out and pre- M. Ax ro- 
ſerve Brutus: being deſirous to draw him from us. 

the purſuit of a cauſe, that was likely to prove 

fatal to him : ſo that when Cato, with the reſt 

of the Chiefs, went to renew the war in Afric, 

he was induced by Cæſar's generoſity and his mo- 

ther's Prayers, to lay down his arms, and return 

to Italy. Cæſar endeavoured to ob blige him by 

all the honours, which his power could beſtow :- 

but the indignity. of receiving from a Maſter, 

what he ought to have received from a free peo- 

ple, ſhocked him much more than any honors 

could oblige ; and the ruin, in which he ſaw his 

friends involved by Cæſar's uſurped dominion, 

gave him'a diſguſt, which no favors could com- 

penſate: ' He obſerved therefore a diſtance and 

reſerve through Cæſar's reign ; aſpired to no ſhare 

of his confidence, or part in his counſils, and by 

the uncourtly vehemence, with which he defend- 

ed the rights of King Deidtarus, convinced Cæ- 

ſar, that he could never be obliged, where he 

did not find himſelf free. He cultivated all the. 

while the ſtricteſt friendſhip with Cicero, whoſe 
principles, he knew, were utterly averſe to the 
meaſures of the times ; and in whoſe free conver- 

fatioa, he uſed. to mingle his own complaints on 

the unhappy ſtate of the Republic, and the 

wretched hands, into which it was. fallen; till 

animated by theſe conferences, and confirmed by 

the general diſcontent- of all the honeſt, he form- 

ed the bold deſign of freeing his Country by the 
deſtruction of Cæſar. He had publicly defend- 
ed Milo's act of killing Clodius, by a maxim, 

| Ee 3 — 
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A. Urb. 709. which he maintained to be univerſally true, bat 


Cic. 63. 
Coſſ. 

C Jorius 

CESAR V. 


M. AnTo- 


NIUS. 


thoſe, who live in defiance of the laws, and cannot 
be brought to a trial, ought to be taken off without a 
trial. The caſe was applicable to Cæſar in a 
much higher degree than to Clodius ; whoſe 
power had placed him above the reach of the 
law, and left no way of puniſhing him, but by 


an afſaſſmation.” This therefore was Brutus's mo- 


tive; and Antony did him the juſtice to ſay, 
that he was the onely one of the conſpiracy, who 
bs ties iy fe £55» apo iS ty 61%. 14 47 5; 1 ; 
entered into it out of principle; that "the reſt, from 
LE £45 1LE% LOOMS WI AA th F * ' 
private zmlice, roſe up againſt. the man, be alone 
+ ih Us 1335 } | b ' 14 20 / 1 
againſt the Tyrant [k], © 

C. Cassips was deſcended likewiſe from a 
family, not leſs honorable or ancient, nor leſs 
Zealous for the public liberty, than Brutus's ; 
whoſe Anceſtor, Sp. Caſſius, after 4 triumph 
of three conſulſhips, is ſaid to have been con- 


demned, and put to death, by his own Father, 


for aiming at a dominion. He ſhewed a remark- 
able inſtance, when a boy, of his high ſpirit and 


love of liberty; for he gave Sylla's Son, Fauſtus, 


@ box on the ear, for bragging among bis ſchool- 


II Natura admirabilis, & [Brut. 15.] tum Brutus—ita- 


LEE ade ade aol. - ad ot ed Sa © at nt a. 


ita doctrina, [& ſingu- 


Haris induſtria. Cum enim in 
maximis cauſis verſatus eſſes 
[Brut. 26.] quo magis tu- 
um, Brute, judicium probo, 
qui eorum, id eſt, ex wetere 
academia, philoſophorum ſec- 
tam ſecutus es, quorum in 


doctrina & præceptis diſſe- 


rendi ratio conjungitur cum 
ſuavitate dicendi & copia. 
LBrut. 219.] Nam cum in- 
ambularem in Xyſto—M. ad 
me Brutus, ut conſueverat, 
cum T. Pomponio venerat— 


2 * 9 


que doleo & illius confilio & 
tua voce populum Rom. carere 


tamdiu. Quod cum per ſe 


dolendum eſt, tum multo 
magis conſideranti, ad quos 
iſta non tranſlata ſint, ſed ne- 
ſcio quo padto devenerint. 
[Brut. 269. 
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fellows, of his Father's rreatneſs and abſolute Pow- 
T*; and when Pompef 


where he greatly ſignalized both his courage and 
ſkill ; and ir ©, 


z,and wWI called the boys before N 
him, to give an account of their quarrel, he de- S 157144 
clared in his preſence, that if Fauſtus ſhould dare CE V. 
ta repeat the words, he would repeat the blow. He M. Auro- 

was. Quæſtor to Craſſus, in the Parthian war, 


raſſus had followed his advice, 


493 
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* Cie. 


* 


NIus. 


would have preſerved the whole army; but after 
their miſerable defeat, he made good his retreat 
into Syria with the remains of the broken le- 
gions: and when the Parthians, fluſhed with ſuc- 
ceſs, purſued him thither ſoon after, and block - 


80 
Al 


d ihim up in Antioch, he preſerved that City 
nd Province from falling into their hands; and, 
watching his opportunity, gained a conſiderable 


victory over them, with the deſtruction of their 


. In the civil war, after the battel of 
Pharſalia, he ſailed with /eventy Ships to the 
coaſt of Aſia to raiſe freſh forces in that country, 
nd renew the war againſt Cæſar; but, as the 
Iiſtorians tell us, happening to meet with Cæ- 
far croſſing the Helleſpont in a common paſſage- 
boat, inſtead of deſtroying him, as he might 
have done, he was ſo terrified by the ſight of 
the Conqueror, that he begged his life in an ab- 


But Cicero gives us a hint of a quite different 
tory, which is much more probable, and wor- 
thy of Caſſius; that having got intelligence 
where Cæſar deſigned to land, he lay in wait for 
him, in @ Bay of Cilicia, at the mouth of the 


river Cydnus, with a reſolution to deſtroy him; 
but Ceſar happening to land on the oppoſite ſboar be- 
fare he was aware, ſo that ſeeing his project 


blaſted, and Cæſar ſecured in a country where 
all people were declaring for him, he thought it 
e beſt 


ject manner, and delivered up his fleet to him. 
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A. Urb. 709. beſt, to make his own peace too, by going over 

Cie. 63. to him with his fleet. He married Tertia, the 
© bs pa Siſter of Brutus; and though differing in temper 
CA V. and philoſophy, was ſtrictly united with him in 
M. Aurn - friendſhip and politics; and the conſtant partner 
uus. 


of all his counſils. He was brave, witty, learn- 
ed; yet paſſionate, fierce, and cruel; ſo that 
Brutus was the more amiable friend, he the more 
dangerous enemy: in his later years he deſerted 
the Stoics, and became a convert to Epicurus; 
whoſe doctrine he thought more natural and rea- 
ſonable : conſtantly maintaining, hat the plea- 
ſure, which their maſter reconimended, was ta be 
found onely in the habitual practice of juſtice and 
virtue; while he profeſſed himſelf therefore an 
Epicurean, he lived like a Stoic z was moderate 
in. pleaſures, temperate in diet, and a water- 
drinker through life. He attached himſelf very 
early to the obſervance of Cicero; as all the 
young Nobles did, who had any thing great or 
laudable in view: this friendſhip was confirmed 
by a conformity of their ſentiments in the civil 
war, and in Czfar's reign ; during which, ſeve- 
ral Letters paſſed between them, written with a 
freedom and familiarity, which is to be found 
onely in the. moſt intimate correſpondence. In 
theſe letters, though Cicero rallies his Epicurifm, 
and change of principles, yet he allows him to 
have acted always with the greateſt honor and in- 
tegrity; and pleaſantly ſays, that be ſhould begin to 
think that ſet? to have more nerves, than be imagined, 2 
fence Caſſius had embraced it. The old writers aſſign 
ſeveral trivolous reaſons of diſguſt, as the motives 
of his killing Cæſar: that Cæſar took a number of 
Lions from him, which he had provided for a pub- 
lic hero; , that he would not give him the Conſul- 
Hip; that be gave Brutus the more honorable Pre- 


torſoip 
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torſhip in preference to him. 


look farther for the true motive, than to his 


temper and principles: for his nature was ſingu- © 
larly impetuous and violent; impatient of con- C | 
traction, and much more of ſubjection; and M. Axro- 
paſſionately fond of glory, virtue, liberty: it was . 


from theſe qualities, that Cæſar apprehended his 
danger : and when admoniſhed to beware of An- 
tony and Dolabella, uſed to ſay, that it was not 
the gay, the curled, and the jovial, whom he had cauſe 
to fear, but the thoughtful, the pale, and the lean ; 


meaning Brutus and Caſius [1], 


[1] c. Caffius in ea fami- 


lia natus, quz non modo do-- 


minatum, ſed ne potentiam 
uidam cujuſquam ferre po- 


tuit. [Phil. 2, 11.] Quem u- 


bi primum magiſtratu abiit, 
damnatumque conſtat. Sunt 
qui patrem actorem ejus ſup- 
Pea ferant, Epm cognita 
domi cauſa verberaſſe ac ne- 


caſſe, peculiumque filii Cereri 


conſecraviſſe. [Liv. 2. 41.] 


Cujus filium, Fauſtum, C. 
Caſſius condiſcipulum ſuum in 


ſehola, proſcriptionem pater- 
nam laudantem — colapho 


percuſſit. Val. Max. 3. 1. 


vid. Plutar. in Brut.] Reli- 
vias legionum C. Caſſius — 
Quzitor conſervavit, Syriam- 


que adeo in populi Romani po- 
teſtate retinuit, ut tranſgreſſos 


in eum Parthos, felici rerum 
eventu fugaret ac funderet. 


[DVell. Pat. 2.46 it. Phil. xi. 4] | 
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Pd unñ Suras tuo!) Hd xa 
Tex]avev.. [App. 2. 483. it. 
Dio. I. 42, 188. Sueton. ]. 
Cæſ. 63. ] C. Caſſius — ſine his 
clariſſimis viris hanc rem in 
Cilicia ad oſtium fluminis 
Cydni confeciſſet, ſi ille ad eam 
ripam, quam conſtituerat, non 

contrariam naves appuliſ- 
ſet. [Phil. 2. 11.] e quibus 
Brutum amicum habere mal - 
les, inimicum magis timeres 
Caſſium. Vell. P. 2. 7. ] ido- 
viv vero, & & p ic: virtute, 
juſtitia, T x4 parari, & 


verum & probabile eſt. Ipſe 


enim Epicurus — dicit, s« 
£5iv nde Ave 78 kdankos x 
dunalas, Cnv.. [Ep. fam. 15. 
19.] Caſſius tota vita aquam 
bibit. [Senec. 547.] Quan- 
quam quicum loquor? cum 
uno fortiſſimo viro; qui po- 
Rea quam forum attigiſti, 
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were fingularly favored, on ihe and Tee 
by kim in all his wars; fo that when Cæſar 
marched firſt into Spain, he left them to com- 
mand tbe fiege of Marſeilles, Brutus by ſea, Tre- 
bagius by land; A which they acquitted them- 


ſelyes with the greateſt courage and ability, and 


reduced that ſtrong place to the neceſſity of ſur- 
rendering at diſcretion. Decimus was of the 


fame family with his nameſake, Marcus; and 


Cæſar, as if jealous of a name, that inſpired an 
averſion to Kings, was particularly ſolicitous to 
gain them both to his intereſt; and ſeemed to 
— ſueceded to his wiſh in Decimus ; z who for- 
wardly embraced his friendſhip, and accepted all 
his favors ; being named by bim ta the c 
of Cifalpine Ganl,. and to the Conf, New of AI . 
lowing year, and the ſecond heir even of bis eſtate, 
1n failure of the frf. He ſeems to have 20 no 
peculiar character of virtue, or patriotiſm, nor 
any: correſpandence with Cicero, before the act 
of killing Cæſar; ſo that ople, inſtead of ex- 
Feline, it from him, were { urprized; at his doing 
3 yet he was brave, generous, magnificent, and 
lived with great ſplendor, in the enjoyment of 
an N fortune; for he 1955 4 numerous band 


«A a4] 


nihil fecilti niſi lenifimum Ep. rad. . 16. Differen- 
ampliſimæ Tr In iſta 55 conſulatum Caſſium offen- 
ipſa ift metuo ne plus derat. [Vell. P. 2. 56. it. 


nervorum fit,quam ego puta- Plut. in Brut. App. 408. ] 


rim, ſi modo eam tu probas. fn 
Ba : MONEY, 
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money, in maintaining an army againſt Anto- A. Urb. 79g. 


Cic. 63. 
ny [n]. | 
'TxEzon1vs had no family to boaſt of, but 0. 1 . 


was wholly a new man, and the creature of Ca-. CA V. 

ſar's power, who produced him through all the M. Auro- 
honors of the State, to his late conſulſhip of three 

months: Antony calls him Sen of. a Buffoon.; 

but Cicero, of @ ſplendid Knight : he was a_man 

of parts, prudence, integrity, humanity : was 

converſant alſo in the politer arts, and had a 

culiar turn to wit and humor ; for, after Ras: 

death, he publiſhed à volume of Ciceros ſayings, 

which he had taken pains to collect; upon 

which Cicero compliments him, Sn EX- 


planed them with great 1 and given them 
a freſh force and beauty, b y his humorous man- 
ner of introducing 5 As the Hiſtorians 
have not ſuggeſted any reaſon that ſhould move 
either him or Decimus to the neſolution of illi 
a man, to whom they were infinitely obliged : ſo 
we may reaſonably impute it, as Cicero does, to 
a greatneſs of ſoul, and ſuperior love of their 
: country, which made them prefer the liberty of 
Rome to the 7 F any man; and chuſe ra- 
ther to be } e defiroyers, has the A of 4 
| Hramy . 


TAE 


ln] Adje&is etham 'confi- . Vid. Cæſ. Comm, de Bell. 

Hariis cœdis, familiariſſimis civil. I. 2. Plut. in Brut. App 

omnium, & & fortuna partium . . F Dio. I. 44. 247. 

ejus in age evectis faſti- rutus—cum Cæſaris 

gium, D.. Bruto & C. Trebo- —4 omnium amicorum 

? nio, aliif clari nominis vi- fuiſſet, interfector fuit. Vell. 
1 . [Vell. P.2. 56.) Plaref P. 2. 64. 

2 percurſorum in-catoribus 2 ot filium a appella 

lii nominavit: Deeimum Antonius. no- 

Brutum etiam in ſecundis he- tus nobis — pplen idus 

* redibus. [ Sueton. Cæſ. 8 3-] Eques Romanus Trebonii pa- 

| 8 ter 
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428 70. 
A. Urb. 709, Tux reſt of the conſpirators were partly young 


""—_ 22 men, of noble blood, eager to revenge the ruin 
C. Jviros of their fortunes and families; partly men obſcure, 
Czx3az V. and unknown to the public [o]; yet whole fidelity 
M.-AxTo- and courage had been approved by Brutus and 
ius. Caſſius. It was agreed by them all in council 
to execute their deſign in the Senate, which was 
ſummoned to meet on Yhe Ides, or fifteenth of 

March: they knew that the Senate would ap- 

plaud it when done, and even aſſiſt, if there was 

| occaſion, in the doing it [po]; and there was a 
circumſtance, which peculiarly encouraged them, 

and ſeemed to be even ominous; that it happened 

to be Pompey*s Senate. Houſe, in which their attempt 

was to be made; and where Cæſar would conſc- 

quently. fall ar the foat of Pompey's Statue, as 2 
juſt facrifice' to the wares of that great man [g]. 
They took it alfo for granted, that the City 
would be generally on their fide; yet for their 


* 


1 ſecurity, D. Brutus gave orders, to arm 


* 


s Gladiators that morning, as i for ſome public 


Ken, that they right be ready, on the firſt no- 
£92133 35 3 14 hi 3 gr 5 the #: | 5 * 


ter, | {Phil. J 3. 10.] Trebo- | 


nii — conſilium, ingenium, 


humanitatem, -innocentiam, + 


magnitudinem animi in pa- 
tria liberanda quis ignorat ? 
[Phil. xi. 4. ] liber iſte, quem 


mihi miſiſti, quantam habet 


declarationem amoris tui? 
primum, quod tibi facetum 


videtur quicquid ego dixi, 


quod aliis fortaſſe non item: 
deinde, quod illa, five faceta 
fant, five ſic fiunt narrante 
te venuſtiſſima. Quin etiam 
antequam ad me veniatur, ri- 
ſus omnis pzne conſumitur, 
&c. Ep. fam. 15. 21. it. 12. 


* 4 
* 4 


16) Cui libertatam populi 
Romani unius amicitiæ pre- 
poſuit, depulſorque domina- 
tus, quam particeps eſſe ma- 
lait. Phal. 2. 1. 
[0] In tot hominibus, par 
tim obſcuris, partim adolef- 
centibus, &c. Phil. 2. 17. 
[p] 65 761 Braiu]ar, ei d 
HA, mpely nas, 57. 
I oey Tov i, gu νονπ Le- 
lire. App- 499. 
[] Poſtquam Senatus idi- 
bus Martiis in Pompeii cu- 
riam edictus eſt, facile tem- 
pus & locum prætulerunt. 


. @ + . - « *- 2 


tice, 


pey's Theater, which adjoined to his Senate-houſe, C 


Juris 


being the propereſt place for the exerciſe of the Cxsax V. 


Gladiators, would cover all ſuſpicion, that might M. AnTo- 


otherwiſe ariſe from them. The onely delibera- s. 


tion that perplexed them, and on which the 

were much divided, was whether they ſhould not 
kill Antony alſo, and Lepidus, together with Cæſar; 
eſpecially Antony; the more ambitious of the 


two, and the more likely to create freſh dan- 


ger to the Commonwealth. Caſſius, with a ma- 
Jority of the company, was warmly for killin 
Yin : but the zwo Brutus's as warmly mee =: 


and finally. over-ruled it: they alledged, . that 


<6 to ſhed more blood, than was neceſſary, would 
« diſgrace their cauſe, and draw upon them an 
« jmputation of cruelty; and of acting not as 
Patriots, but as the Partiſans of Pompey ; not 
© ſo much to free the City, as to revenge them- 
<« ſelves on their enemies, and get the dominion 
« of it into their hands,” But what weighed with 


them the moſt, was a vain perſuaſion, that Anto- 


ny would be tractable, and eaſily reconciled, as 
ſoon as the affair was over : but this lenity proved 
their ruin: and by leaving their work imperfect, 
defeated all the benefit of it; as we find Cicero af- 
terwards often reproaching them in his Letters [7], 

Many prodigies are mentioned by the Hiſto- 
rians to have given warning of Cæſar's death [s]: 


which having been been forged by ſome, and 


[-] Plutar. in Cæſ. App. fam. x, 28. 12. 4. ad Brut. 
2. 499. 502. Dio. 247, 248. 2: 7. ee ts We 
Quam vellem ad illas pul- {s] Sed Cæſari futura cæ- 
cherrimas epulas me Idibus des evidentibus prodigiis de- 
Martiis invitaſſes. Reliqui- nunciata eſt, &c. Sueton. 81. 
arum nihil haberemus. Ep. Flut. in vit. 
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The H1sSTORY of the Life 
credulauſly received by others, were copied, as 
uſual, by all, to ſtrike the imagination of their 
readers, and raiſe an awful attention to an event, 
in which the Gods were ſuppoſed to bei ntereſted. 
Cicero has related one of the moſt remarkable of 
them; that as Cæſar was ſacrificing a little be- 
« fore his death, with great pomp and ſplendor, 
« in. ys triumpbal robes and golden chair, the vic- 
<« tim, which was a fat Ox, was found to be 
« oitbout a heart: and when Cæſar ſeemed to be 


* ſhocked at it, Spurinna, the Haruſpex, admo- 


« niſhed him to beware, leſt through a failure 
« in: coufil, his life ſhould be cut off, fince the 
cc heart Was the ſeat | and ſource of them both. 
<« The next day he ſacrificed again, in hopes to 
4 find the entrails more propitious; but the liver 
« of the bullock appeared to want its bead, 
ce which was reckoned alſo among the direfull 


I] De Divin. 1. 52. 2. 
16. Theſe caſes of victims 
found ſometimes without a 
beart or liuer, gave riſe to a 
curious queſtion among thoſe 
who belleved the reality of 
this kind of diwination, as the 
Stoics generally did, how to 
account for the cauſe of ſo 
ſtrange a phenomenon. The 
common ſolution was, that 


the Gods made ſuch changes 


inſtantaneouſly, in the mo- 


ment of ſacriſcing, by an- 


nihilating or altering the 
condition of the entrails ſo, 


as to make them correſpond 


with the circumſtances of the 
Bacrificer, and the admoni- 
tion which they intended to 
tgive. {De Div. ibid.] But 
his was laughed at by the 


they really 


Naturaliſts, as wholly unphi- 
loſophical, who thought it 
abſurd to imagine, that the 
Deity could either annihilate, 
or create; either reduce any 
thing to nothing, or form 
any thing out, of nothing. 
What ſeems the moſt pro- 
bable, is, that if the faQts 
really happened, they were 
contrived by Cæſar's friends, 
and the heart conveyed away 
by ſome artifice, to give 
them a better pretence of 
enforcing their admonitions, 
and putting Cæſar upon his 
guard againſt dangers, which 
apprehended, 
from quite different reaſons, 
than the pretended denuncia- 
tions of the Gods. | 


0 by 
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by Cicero, were publicly, afirmed and believed A. Urb. 70g, 
at the time; and ſeem to have raiſed a general "_ -_ 
rumor through the City, of ſome- ſecret dans (, Toa.” 
ger that threatened Czfar's life; ſo that his C =8ar V. 
friends being alarmed at it, were endeavouring M. AxTo- 
to inſtil the ſame apprehenſion into Cæſar him- xIus. 
felf : and had ſucceeded ſo far, as to ſhake his 
reſolution of going that day to the Senate, When 

it was actually aſſembled by his ſummons in Pom- 

pey's Senate-houſe; till D. Brutus, by rallying 

thoſe fears, as unmanly and unworthy of him, 

and alledging, that his abſence would be in- 


terpreted as an affront to the aſſembly, drew 


him out againſt his will to meet his deſtined 
fate [A]. 

In the morning of the fatal day, M. Brutus 
and C. Caſſius appeared, according to cuſtom, in 
the Forum fitting in their Pretorian Tribunals, 
w hear and determirie cauſes ; where, though 

i on daggers under their gowns, they ſat 

the ſame calmneſs as if they had nothing 
hon their minds; till the news of Czfar's 
coming out to the Senate, called them away to 
the performance of their part in the tragical act; 
which they executed at laſt with ſuch reſolation, 
that through the eagerneſs of ſtabbing Cæfar. 
they wounded even one another [x]. 

Tavs fell Cæſar on the celebrated Taes of 
March; after he had advanced himſelf to a 


height of power, which no Conquerer had ever 


attained before him; though to raiſe the mighty 
Fabric, he had made more deſolation in the world 
than any man perhaps, who ever livedin it. He 
uſed to ſay, that his conqueſts in Gaul bad 1 a- 


[ Plutar. in J. Cæſ. 
[+] Ib. ia Brut. App. 2. 50s. 
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A. Urb. 509. bout a million, and two hundred thouſand lives [y], 


Cic. 63. 
__Coff. 
C. Jortus 
CESAR V. 
M. AnTo- 

N1Us. 


capable of rivalling Cicero. 
onely of the politer arts; but converſant alſo 


and if we add the civil wars to the account, they 


could not coſt the Republic much. leſs, in the 


more valuable blood of it's beſt Citizens: yet 
when through a perpetual courſe of faction, vio- 
tence, rapine, laughter, he had made his way at 
laſt to Empire, he did not enjoy. the quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion of it above five months [Z]. 

Hz was endowed with every great and noble 
quality, that could exalt human nature, and give 
a man the aſcendant in fociety ; formed to excell 
in peace, as well as war : provident. i in counſil; 
fearleſs in action; and executing what he had re- 
ſolved with an amazing celerity: generous be- 
yond meaſure to his friends ; placable to his ene- 
mies; and for parts, learning, eloquence, ſcarce 
inferior to any man. His orations were admired 
for two qualities which are ſeldom found toge- 
ther, ſtrength and elegance : Cicero ranks him a. 


mong the greateſt orators, that Rome ever bred : 
and Quintillian ſays, - that he 2 with the ſame 
force with which be fought ; and 


if be bad devoted 
himſelf to the bar, would have been the onely man 


with the moſt abſtruſe and critical part of learn- 
ing; and among other works which he publiſh- 


ed, addreſſed wo books to Cicero, on the Analogy 
F language, or the art of ſpeaking and writing 
2 OY [2]. He was a moſt liberal Patron of 


wit 


Nor was he a maſter 


1 1 Undecies centena & 
nonaginta duo hominum mil- 
lia occiſa præliis ab eo quod 
ita eſſe confeſſus eſt ipſe, bel- 
lorum civilium ſtragem non 


prodendo. Plin, Hiſt. 7. 25. 


[] Neque illi tanto viro— 
pluſquam quinque menſium 
principalis quies contigit 
Vell. Pat. 2. 56. 

[a] It was in the dedica- 
tion of chis piece to Cicero, 

| that 
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wit and learning, whereſoever they were found ; A. Urb. 703. 


and out of his love of thoſe talents, would readi- 


ly pardon thoſe, who had employed them againſt . 7 : 
himſelf: rightly judging, that by making ſuch CSA V. 
men his friends, he ſhould draw praiſes from the M. AxTo- 
ſame fountain, from which he had been aſperſed. . 


His capital paſſions were ambition and love of 


" pleaſure; which he indulged in their turns to the, 


greateſt exceſs : yet the firſt was always predomi- 
nant; to which he could eaſily ſacrifice all the 
charms of the ſecond, and draw pleaſure even 
from toils and dangers, when they miniſtred to 
his glory. For he thought Tyranny, as Cicero 
ſays, the greateſt of Goddeſſes ; and had frequent- 
ly in his mouth a verſe of Euripides, which ex- 
preſſed the image of his ſoul, that if right and 
Juſtice were ever to be violated, they were to be vio- 
lated for the ſake of reigning. This was the chief 
end and purpoſe of his life: the ſcheme that he 
had formed from his early youth ; ſo that, as Cato 
truly declared of him, he came with ſobriety and 
meditation to the ſubverſion of the Republic. He 
uſed to ſay, that there were two things neceſſary, 
to acquire and to ſupport power; ſoldiers and money; 
which yet depended mutually on each other : 
with money therefore he provided ſoldiers; and 
with ſoldiers extorted money : and was of all men 
the moſt rapacious in plundering, both friends 
and foes; ſparing neither Prince nor State, 
nor Temple, nor even private perſons, who were 
known to poſſeſs any, ſhare of treaſure, His 
great abilities would neceſſarily have made him 


one of the firſt Citizens of Rome; but diſdaining 


that Cæſar paid him the 
compliment, which Pliny 
mentions, of his having ac- 
quired a laurel, ſuperior to that 
| Vo L. II. 


of all triumphs, as it was more 

glorious to extend the bounds of 

the Roman wit, than of their 

Emire. Hill N. 7. 30. 
F f 
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A. Urb. 709. the condition of a ſubject, he could never reſt, 


till he had made himſelf à Monarch. In acting 


this laft part, his uſual prudence. ſeemed to fail 


him; as if the height, to which he was mounted, 
had turned his head, and made him giddy : for, 


by a vain oſtentation of his power, he deſtroyed 


the ſtability of it; and as men ſhorten life, by 
living too faſt, ſo by an intemperance of reigning, 


he brought his reign to a violent end [J. 


* . a 


Ir was a common queſtion after his death, 
and. propoſed as a problem by Livy, whether it 
was of ſervice to the Republic, that he bad ever 


. [4] De Cæſare & ipſe ita 
judico — illum omnium fere 
Oratorum latinè loqui ele- 


gantifime— & id—multis lit- 


refis, & 11s quidem recondi- 
tis & exquiſitis, ſummoque 
ſtudio ac diligentia eſt conſe- 
cutus - [Brut. 370. ] C. vero 
Cæſar ſi foro tantum vacaſſet, 
non alius ex noſtris contra 
Ciceronem nominaretur, tan- 
ta in eq vis eſt, id acumen, 
ea concitatio, ut illum eodem 
animo dixiſſe, quo bellavit, 
appareat. [Quintil. x. 1.] 
C. Cæſar, in libris, quos ad 
M. Cigeronem de Analogia 
conſcriplit—{A.Gell. 19. $1 
Quin etiam in maximis oc- 
cupationibus cum ad teip- 
ſum, inquit, de ratione la- 
tine loquendi accuratiſſime 
ſeripferit [Brut. 370. vid. 
it. Sueton. 56.] in Cæſare 
kac ſunt, mitis, clemenſque 
natura—accedit, quod miri- 
fice ingeniis excellentibus, 
quale tuum eſt, delectatur 
dadlem fonte ſe hauſturum in- 

FA 2 


telligit laudes ſuas, e quo ſit 
leviter aſperſus. [Ep. fam. 6. 
6.] Thy veav E en ws t- 
yev Tupeyridea. [Ad Att. 7. 
11.] ipſe autem in ore ſem- 
per græcos verſus de Phzniflis 
habebat— 7 


Nam fi violandum eft jus, reg - 
nandi gratia . 
Violandum eft : aliis rebus pie - 
tatem colas. 
TD [Offic. 3. 21.] 


Cato dixit, C. Cæſarem ad 
evertendam rempublicam, ſo- 
brium acceſſiſſe. [ Quintil. 1. 
8. 2.] Abſtinentiam neque in 
Imperiis neque in Mages - 
tibus preftitit— in Gallia fa- 
na, templaque Deum donis re- 
ferta expilavit: urbes diruit, 
ſæpius ob prædam quam de- 
lictum — evidentiſſimis rapi- 
nis, ac Sacrilegiis onera bel- 
lorum civilium — ſuſtinuit. 
[Sueton. c. 54. vid. it, Dio. 
P. 208. 
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been born [c]. The queſtion did not turn on the A. Urb. 0g. 
ſimple merit of his acts, for that would bear no © 63. 
diſpute, but on the accidental effects of them; C. Jorrus 
their producing the ſettlement under Auguſtus, CxsAA V. 
and the benefits of that government; which was M. Ax ro- 
the conſequence of his Tyranny. Suetonius, 1s. 
who treats the characters of the Cæſars with that 
freedom, which the happy reigns, in which he 
lived, indulged, upon balancing the exact ſumm 
of his virtues and vices, declares him, on the 
whole, 10 have been juſtly killed [d]: which appears 
to have been the general ſenſe of the beſt, the 
wiſeſt and the moſt diſintereſted in Rome, at the 
time when the fact was committed. 

The onely queſtion which ſeemed to admit any 
diſpute, was, whether it ought to have been com- 
mitted by thoſe, who were the leaders in it [e]: 
ſome of whom owed their lives to Cæſar; and : 
others had been loaded by him with honors, to a 
degree, that helped to encreaſe the popular odium ; 
particularly D. Brutus, who was the moſt cheriſh- 
ed by him of them all, and left by bis will, the 
ſecond Heir of his Eſtate [f J. For, of the Two 
Brutus's, it was not Marcus, as it is commonly 
imagined, but Decimus, who was tbe favorite, 
and whoſe part in the conſpiracy ſurprized people the 
moſt Cg ]. But this circumſtance ſerved onely for a 
different handle to the different parties, for aggra- 


; le] Vid. Senec. Natur. dendum eum judicaret. Se- 


1. I. 5. 18. p. 766. 


4] Prægravant tamen cæ- 
tera facta, dictaquè ejus, ut 
& abuſus dominatione & jure 
cæſus exiſtimetur. Sueton. 
6 76. g 

[2] Diſputari de M. Bruto 


ſolet, an debuerit accipere a 


D. Julio vitam, cum oeci- 


nec. de Benef. Il. 2. 20. 
EF] Appia. , 
[2] Etſi eſt enim Bruto- 
rum commune factum & laudis 
ſocietas æqua, Decimo tamen 


iratiores erant ii, qui id fac- 


tum dolebant, quo minus ab 
eo rem illam dicebant fieri 


debuiſſe. Philip. x. 7. 
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A. Urb. 709. vating either their crime, or their merit. Cæſar's 
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friends charged them with baſe ingratitude, for 
killing their Benefactor, and abuſing the power 
which he had given to the deſtruction of the 
giver. The other ſide gave a contrary turn to 
it ; extolled the greater virtue of the men, for 


not being diverted by private conſiderations, 


from doing an act of public benefit: Cicero takes 
it always in this view, and ſays, ** That the Re- 


public was the more indebted to them, for 


< preferring the common good, to the friend- | 


« ſhip of any man whatſoever; that as to the 


* kindneſs of giving them their lives, it was the 


« kindneſs onely of a Robber, who had firſt 
„ done them the greater wrong, by uſurping 
„the power to take it: that, if there had been 
« any ſtain of ingratitude in the act, they could 


never have acquired ſo much glory by it; and 


though he wondered indeed at ſome of them 
« for doing it, rather than ever imagined, that 


„ they would have done it; yet he admired 


e them ſo much the more, for being regardleſs 
of favors, that they might ſhew their regard to 
their Country C].“ 

SOME of Cæſar's friends, particularly Panſa 
and Hirtius, adviſed him always to keep a ſtand- 
ing guard of Prætorian Troops, for the defence 


of his perſon; alledging, that @ power acquired by 


arms muſt neceſſarily be maintained by arms: but his 


[5] Quod eſt aliud bene- 
ficium — latronum, niſi ut 
commemorare poſſint, tis ſe 
dediſſe vitam, quibus non ad- 
emerint? quod fi eſſet be- 
neficium, nunquam ii qui il- 
lum interfecerunt, a quo e- 
rant ſervati,— tantum eſſent 


Lloriam conſecuti. Phil... 3. 


Quo etiam majorem ei 
Reſpub. gratiam debet, qui 
libertatem populi Romani u- 
nius amicitiæ præpoſuit, de- 


pulſorque dominatus quam 


particeps eſſe maluit— admĩ- 
ratus ſum ob eam cauſam, quod 
immemor beneficiorum, me- 


mor patriæ fuiſſet. — ib. 11. 


common 


d a 3&F 9 


better Grammar than be; which taught him to re- 
gn his guards, and bis government together : where- 
as Ceſar, by diſmiſſing the one, yet retaining the 


niſtration, all tending to enforce the publick diſ- 
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treachery, than live always in fear of it [i]. He ** 03- 
uſed to laugh at Sylla for reſtoring the liberty of C. 1,115 
the Republic; and to ſay in contempt of him, Czsax V. 
that be did not know his letters [k&]. But, as a ju- M. Anro- 


dicious writer has obſerved, Sylla had learnt a ius. 


other, committed a dangerous ſoleciſm in politics [I]; 
for he ſtrengthened the popular odium, and con- 
ſequently his own danger, while he weakened his 
defence. | 

HE made ſeveral good laws during his admi- 


cipline, and extend the penalties of former laws. 
The moſt conſiderable, as well as the moſt uſefull 
of them was, that no Pretor ſhould hold any Province 
more than one year, nor a Conſul more than two m]. 
This was a regulation, that had been often wiſhed 
for, as Cicero ſays, in the beſt of times; and what 
one of the ableſt Di#ators of the Republic had 
declared to be it's chief ſecurity, not to ſuffer great 
and arbitrary commands to be of long duration ; but 
to limit them at leaſt in time, if it was not con- 


[:] Laudandum experien- 
tia conſilium eſt Panſæ atque 
Hirtii : qui ſemper prædixe- 
rant Cættri, ut principatum 
armis quæſitum armis tene- 
ret. Ille dictitans, mori ſe 
quam timeri malle. Vel. P. 
3-23; 5 | 

Inſidias undique imminen- 
tes ſubire ſemel confeſſum ſa- 
tis eſſe, quam cavere ſemper. 
Suetan. c. 86. 


[4] Nec minoris impoten- 
tiz voces propalam edebat— 
Syllam neſciſſe litteras, qui 
DiQaturam depoſuerit. Sue- 
ton. 77. 

[/] Vid. Sir H. Savile's 
Diſſertat. de Militia Rom. at 
the end of his tranſlation of 
Tacitus. 

Ln] Phil. 1. 8. Sueton. J. 
Cxk 42; 43--- 
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by experience, that the prolongation of theſe nw 


traordinary commands, and the habit of ruling 


Kingdoms was the readieſt way, not onely to 


inſpire a contempt of the laws, but tð give a man 


the power to ſubvert them; and he hoped there- 
fore by this law, to prevent any other man from 
doing what he himſelf had done, and to ſecure 


his own poſſeſſion from the a of * future 


| invaders. Rh 


Fa] Que FRO WOOD ati. as 
lor, optima etiam _ imam autem, ait, ejus cuſto- 
ſepius flagitata, quam ne diam eſſe, ſi magna imperia 
Pretoriz provinciz plus diuturna non effent, & tem- 
quam annum, neve plus poris modus impvneretur, 
quam biennium confulares quibus juris imponi non poſ- 
obtinerentur 18. ſet. . I. 4. 24. 
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